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THE  TREATY  OF  ANCON 


The  Northern  boundary  of  Chile. — Treaties  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  from  1866  to 
1874. — The  Revindication. — The  secret  treaty  of  1873  between  Peru  and  Bolivia. 
— The  war  with  Perii. — The  treaties  of  peace. 


The  Treaty  of  Ancon,  which  terminated  the  war  of  1879-83  between 
Chile  and  Peru,  fixed  the  compensation  that  should  partly  repay  Chile 
the  expenses  and  sacrifices  imposed  upon  her  by  the  war.  This  treaty 
gave  Chile  immediate  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  leaving  the  final  and  definite  nationality  of  these  provinces  in 
suspense  for  ten  years,  at  the  termination  of  which  period  the  popular 
votation,  or  plebiscite,  of  their  inhabitants  should  settle  the  question. 

It  was  the  unanimous  conviction,  not  then  discussed,  both  of  the 
Chilian  and  Peruvian  diplomatists  who  drew  up  and  signed  the  treaty, 
that  Tacna  and  Arica  would  be  finally  incorporated  with  Chile;  that 
the  concession  of  them  for  ten  years  was  equivalent  to  their  final 
relinquinshment;  that  the  reference  to  a  term  of  years  was  only  a 
concession  to  Peruvian  national  sentiment,  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  Peruvian  representatives  and  thus  saving  time  in  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  If  any  of  tte  Chilian  plenipotentiaries 
had  been  able  to  foresee  the  difficulties  afterwards  to  arise,  the  immediate 
and  definite  annexation  would  have  been  demanded,  and  the  Peruvian 
plenipotentiaries  would  have  been  obliged  to  accept  these  terms.  The 
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possession  of  Tarapaca  without  Tacna,  which  leaves  Chile  with  a  weak 
frontier,  constantly  exposed  to  attack,  would  have  appeared  absurd,  us 
it  really  is. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  when  the  time  arrived  to  draw  up  a  protocol  to 
determine  the  exterior  forms  of  the  popular  votation,  or  plebiscite  as 
stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  the  antagonists  of  Chile  have,  in  all 
parts,  initiated  a  propagandism,  as  obstinate  as  unscrupulous,  not  only 
todeny  the  rights  of  our  country  to  acquire  the  possession  of  the  territory, 
but  even  to  call  in  question  the  legality  of  any  effort  made  with  this 
object,  under  existing  treaties.  By  falsifying  historical  antecedents,  by 
misrepresenting,  the  action  of  our  diplomatists  and  by  twisting  the 
sense  of  all  our  motives,  they  endeavour  to  represent  the  just  demands 
of  Chile  as  unexpected  and  unjustifiable  pretensions  by  which  she 
intends  to  take  undue  advantage  of  her  past  victories. 

Therefore  the  object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  present,  in  their  true 
form,  the  historical  and  diplomatic  antecedents  of  the  question  in  order 
that  an  impartial  opinion  may  be  formed  and  justice  be  done.  As  we 
address  ourselves  specially  to  those  not  directly  interested,  to  neutrals, 
we  have  judged  it  convenient  to  expose  at  some  length  the  original 
causes  of  the  Pacific  War,  which  to  Chilian  readers  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repetition,  but  which  will  assist  in  forming  the  criterion  of 
foreign  readers.  By  placing  clearly  in  sight  the  extreme  injustice  of 
the  provocation,  a  clearer  opinion  can  be  formed  whether  the  due 
degree  of  reparation  has  been  made  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the 
offence. 

As  happens  in  society  with  regard  to  the  personal  antecedents  of 
each  of  its  members,  the  history  of  a  State  is  that  which  forms  its 
antecedents  in  the  international  society,  giving  credit  to,  or  throwing 
suspicion  upon,  its  acts.  A  country  like  Chile,  industrious,  pacific, 
honourable,-solidly  constituted,  that  has  always  observed  with  a  religious 
strictness  all  its  pacts  and  obligations,  that  has  ever  been  a  rare 
exception  of  order  and  morality  in  a  continent,  the  other  sections  of 
which  have  not  always  been  distinguished  by  the  virtues  that  make 
nations  serious  and  respected,  Chile,  we  add,  has  the  right  to  demand 
not  to  be  judged  under  the  violently  hostile  criterion  that  her  enemies 
desire  to  impose  and  which  is  certainly  not  due   to  a  nation  that  has 


been  able  to  gaic,  without  one  day  of  decline  in  the  whole  course  of 
her  independent  existence,  an  honorable  position  amongst  nations. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  inopportune  to  show  what  Chile  has  been  and 
now  is,  what  her  adversaries  have  been  and  are,  comparing  the  titles 
of  the  one  and  the  others  to  the  sympathies  and  considerations  of 
neutral  countries.  But  this  task  though  a  pleasent  one  for  us,  might 
carry  us  too  far.  We  fear  to  let  ourselves  be  invincibly  carried  away 
by  the  impulse  of  our  love  of  country  and  thus  converting  our  present 
defence  of  our  rights,  a  poor  one  no  doubt,  but  rational  and  moderate, 
into  a  seemingly  partial  apology. 

We  limit  ourselves  therefore,  to  observe  that  if  Chile  has  placed  her- 
self in  the  forward  rank  amongst  the  South  American  Eepublics;  if  her 
foreign  credit  is  more  solid  than  that  of  any  other  of  them;  if  she  is 
amongst  them  the  most  powerful  and  respected;  if  her  moral  and  ma- 
terial culture  distinguishes  her  amongst  them  all,  this  prominent  posi- 
tion is  certainly  not  owing  to  extraordinary  material  wealth,  nor  to  a 
great  current  of  immigration  bringing  her  the  valuable  assistance  of 
more  advanced  civilizations,  nor  to  an  exceptionally  favourable  geogra- 
phical situation,  for  all  these  have  on  the  contrary  been  wanting  to  our 
country.  Her  culture,  her  progress  and  her  credit  she  owes  exclusive- 
ly to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  her  sons,  and  her  spirit  of  order  and 
industry,  to  the  wisdom  of  her  institutions,  to  the.  morality  of  her 
Governments,  to  the  rectitude  and  dignity,  that  has  never  been  doubted, 
of  her  relations  with  other  countries. 

These  virtues  of  which,  we  repeat,  other  sections  of  the  continent 
have  not  shown  equal  examples,  specially  those  with  whom  we  find 
ourselves  in  discussion,  logically  predisposes  one  to  suppose  that  we  shall 
not  forget  and  hastily  throw  aside  all  our  traditions  and  history;  nor 
that  we  shall  turn  suddenly  aside,  induced  by  silly  greed  or  in  an  adven- 
turous spirit,  in  contradiction  to  our  whole  previous  national  life;  so  it 
IS  not  right  to  suppose  us  to  be  so  stupid  as  to  provoke  dangerous  con- 
flicts, induced  by  material  interests  which  would  be  mean  and  slippery 
as  compared  with  the  supreme  interests  of  peace  and  of  our  good  name; 
that  in  -the  litigations  in  which  against  our  will  we  find  ourselves  in- 
volved, we  proceed  under  the  conviction  that  on  our  side  is  right  and 
justice,  and  that  if  these  difficulties  have  not  already  arrived  at  an 
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equitable  aolufcioo,  that  in  our  own  interest  we  desire,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  devote  ourselves  without  anxiety  to  the  tranquil  labours  of  our 
daily  life,  by  which  we  have  found  our  greatness  and  our  strength,  the 
obstacles  have  not  arisen  on  oar  side. 

This  is  also  a  point  that  we  wish  to  demonstrate  by  the  simple  histo- 
rical exposition  that  we  are  about  to  make. 

Although  for  this  work  we  could  have  made  use  of  a  mass  of  unpu- 
blished documents,  we  have  preferred  to  use,  almost  exclusively,  publish- 
ed documents,  in  order  that  what  we  assert  may  be  easily  verified  by 
anyone  wishing  to  do  so.  Perhaps  some  personal  appreciations  of  ours 
may  not  be  readily  accepted,  but  not  one  single  affirmation  of  fact  is 
here  given  that  is  not  rigorously  correct;  so  that  the  most  impartial 
reader  has  before  him  the  most  authorized  elements,  by  which  he  can 
form  with  ease  and  certainty,  hie  own  judgement. 


The  Northern  Boundary  of  Chile 

The  Republics  of  South  America,  from  the  time  that  they  declared 
themselves  emancipated  from  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  constituted  in 
free  Republics,  proclaimed  that  their  limits  were  those  that  had  formerly 
bounded  the  colony  from  which  they  arose.  This  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  of  the  continent  is  known  by  the  frase  ^.uti  possidetis  of 
1810. » 

The  historical  authorities,  the  written  orders  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchs  and  the  jurisdictional  acts  of  former  governors,  the  natural  and 
obligatory  sources  of  ih^uti  possidetis,  uniformly  coincided  in  estab- 
lishing that  the  northern  limit  of  Chile  was,  at  the  very  least,  the 
twenty  third  parallel  of  south  latitude  (Lat.  23"  S.)  so  that  the  desert 
and  coast  of  Atacama,  to  the  Bay  of  Mejillones,  inclusive,  formed  part 
of  Chilian  territory. 

The  most  trust-worthy  and  respectable  ancient  historians,  as  Pedro 
Cieza  de  Leon,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Peru,  published  in  1553;  the  Inca 


Garcilazo  de  la  Vega  in  his  Royal  Coinmeutariea  published  in  1609i 
the  Jesuit  Anello  Oliva  in  his  History  of  Peru,  and  other  persons 
equally  authorized,  agreed  in  affirming  that  the  Desert  of  Atacama  waa 
Chilian  territory. 

The  jurisdictional  acts  of  the  Governors  of  Chile  also  prove  this  fact. 
Thus  in  the  year  1679  some  tracts  of  land  suitable  for  cultivation  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  in  latitude  24°  30'  S.  they  were  asked  as  a  grant 
from  the  Governor  and  Captain  General  of  Chile  and  granted  by  him 
to  the  parties  who  discovered  them,  no  other  governor  protesting 
although  these  were  as  jealous  as  they  are  at  present  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  of  dominion. 

The  Port  of  Paposo,  situated  in  latitude  24°  30',  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  Desert  of  Atacama  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  judge 
appointed  by  the  Chilian  Authorities.  This  Chilian  jurisdiction  was 
confirmed  by  Royal  Orders  of  June  3"^^  1801  and  of  June  26*^1  1803. 
These  orders  explicitly  declared  that  Paposo  was  the  capital  of  the 
coast  and  desert  of  Atacama  and  was  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
Santiago  of  Chile. 

The  testimony  of  the  historians  and  the  dominion  exercised  by  the 
Chilian  governors  is  corroborated  by  the  written  resolutions  of  the 
Spanish  kings.  To  the  royal  orders  of  1801  and  1803,  which  we  have 
just  cited,  we  may  add  the  Royal  letters  patent  of  Oct.  10*^  1803  which 
order  that  the  desert  of  Atacama  be  separated  from  Chile  and  there- 
after incorporated  with  Peru.  This  order  that  was  never  carried  into 
effect  leaves  most  clearly  established  that  up  to  the  date  at  which  it 
was  issued,  that  district  formed  part  of  Chile,  and  by  the  fact  of  not 
having  come  into  force,  it  left  in  statu  quo  the  state  of  things  that  it 
was  intended  to  modify. 

The  interesting  and  valuable  map  drawn  up  by  the  naval  captains 
Alejandro  Malaspina  and  Jos6  Bustamante,  during  the  scientific  ex- 
pedition of  1789,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  viceroys  and  captain  generals  of  America,  shows  as  the  northern 
limit  of  Chile  the  22"^^-  degree  of  south  latitude,  thus  assigning  her  a 
more  extensive  territory  than  she  had  always  enjoyed  without  dispute. 
We  should  add,  that  by  a  royal  decree,  for  the  greater  exactitude  of 
this  map,  all  documents  related  with   the  matter  in  the  archives  of 
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Spain  as  well  as  those  existing  in  the  colonies,  were  placed  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  commissioners. 

It  would  be  an  endless  and  laborious  task  to  enumerate  all  the 
proofs  that  confirm  the  fact,  while  for  our  purposes  it  is  suficient  to 
leave  it  on  the  solid  basis  that  we  have  demonstrated. 

These  historical,  scientific  and  political  antecedents  were  admitted 
and  recognized,  in  official  documents  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia. 
In  1832  General  Santa  Cruz  dictated  a  decree  in  which,  authorizing 
Colonel  Manuel  Amaya  to  raise  a  loan,  he  said  in  reference  to  Cobija. 

ffThis  being  necessary  to  protect  the  only  seaport  of  the  Republic,  and 
seeing  that  the  want  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses  which  must  be  incur- 
red for  the  works  proposed  renders  fruitless  all  measures  that  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  for  the  early  realization  of  this  important  object, 
I  decree » 

Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  6*^  of  August,  1833,  the  same  President 
of  Bolivia,  General  Santa  Cruz,  delivered  to  the  Congress  of  the  nation 
a  Message  in  which  we  read: — aAfter  your  recess  in  the  anterior  legis- 
«  lative  period,  I  have  fulfilled  the  promise  I  then  made,  to  visit  the 
<c  coast  province,  desiring  to  duly  carry  out  your  wishes  and  comply 
«  with  the  law  of  Oct.  12*^  of  last  year,  in  favour  of  our  only  sea  port.^ 

Analogous  acts  of  the  Chilian  Gorernment  confirm  the  rights,  never 
discussed,  of  this  nation.  Thus  on  the  13*^  of  July,  1842,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  addressed  a  Message  to  the  Congress  in  which  he  said. 
— «The  utility  of  the  substance  called  guano  being  recognized  in  Eu- 
«  rope,  while  from  time  immemorable  it  has  been  in  use  as  a  manure 
«  for  fertilizing  the  land  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  I  have  judged  it  heces- 
«  sary  to  appoint  an  exploring  commission  to  examine  the  aoast  lyin.g 
«  between  the  Port  of  Coquimho  and  the  Morro  de  Jlejillones,  in  order  to 
«  discover  if  in  the  territory  oj  the  Republic  any  deposits  of  guano 
«  exist,  the  export  of  which  might  form  a  new  branch  of  income  for  the 
«  national  exchequer;  and  though  the  results  of  the  expedition  have 
«  not  freely  corresponded  with  the  hopes  we  had  formed,  nevertheless 
«  from  29"  35',  to  23°  6'  of  south  latitude,  guano  has  been  found  at 
«  sixteen  places  en  the  coast  and  on  islands  near  it,  in  greater  or  lesser 
«  abundance,  according  to  the  localities  where  these  deposits  exist.D 

This  Message  formed  the  preamble  of  a  project  of  law  in  which  the 


discovered  guano  deposits,  were  declared  national  property,  as  well  as 
any  that  might  afterwards  be  discovered,  and  rules  were  established  for 
their  working.  This  project  was  approved  by  Congress  and  was  pro- 
mulgated, Dec.  3lst  1842. 


II 

The  Treaty  of  1866 

The  notice  that  Chile  by  diligence  and  an  outlay  of  money  had 
discovered  deposits  of  guano  in  the  Atacama  region  aroused  the 
covetoasness  of  Bolivia,  who  then  first  brought  forward  pretensions, 
never  before  manifested,  during  the  centuries  that  Chile,  first  as  a  co- 
lony of  Spain  and  afterwards  as  a  a  free  Republic,  had  made  the  most 
explicit  demonstrations  of  sovereignty  and  exercised  the  most  ostensi- 
ble acts  of  jurisdiction  and  dominion  in  these  regions. 

Chile  was  astonished  upon  becoming  acquainted  with  these  unjus- 
tifiable and  unexpected  pretensions;  but  wishing  to  preserve  the  cor- 
diality of  her  relations  with  Bolivia,  and  securely  reliant  upon  the 
evidence  of  her  right,  accepted  the  unforeseen  debate,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose made  a  most  prolix  study  of  the  archives,  submitted  to  a  scrupu- 
lous examination  the  alleged  titles  of  Bolivia,  and  by  this  laborious 
study  obtained  the  absolute  confirmation  that  the  coast  and  desert  of 
Atacama,  as  far  north  as  parallel  23°  of  south  latitude  had  ever  been 
an  integrant  part  of  the  national  territory. 

The  development  of  this  study  and  controversy  of  chancery  has 
little  essencial  importance  here,  we  limit  ourselves  to  one  culminating 
observation,  noting  by  the  way  a  curious  and  suggestive  incident.  The 
Government  of  Bolivia  having  reclaimed  against  the  usurpation  on 
the  part  of  Chile  of  a  portion  of  the  Bolivian  coast,  the  G-overnment 
of  Chile  energetically  protested  against  this  expression,  which  placed 
the  question  on  a  dangerous  and  hostile  basis;  the  Government  of  Bo- 
livia gave  due  satisfaction,  declaring  that  the  word  usurpation  was  a 
clerical  error  of  the  copyist  and  that  the  original  draft  said  occupation! 

The  fundamental  fact  that  we  wish  to  leave  on  record  is,  that  while 
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the  Chilian  Government  maintained  with  a  convinced  certainty  its 
right,  the  Bolivian  Government  did  not  appear  to  be  so  very  certain 
of  its  own.  Thus  in  the  communications  of  our  Government,  phrases 
such  as  follow  are  constantly  found;  we  quote  from  only  one  docu- 
ment:— «The  undersigned  considers  it  uuuecessary  to  make  mention 
«  of  the  established  titles  and  documents  that  incontroverbibly  prove 
«  the  right  of  Chile  to  the  coast  and  desert  of  Atacama.» — aChi'e  pos- 
«  sessed  in  the  year  42  the  desert  and  coast  of  Atacama.» — «The  pre- 
a  sent  question  turns  on  the  limits  of  a  desert  not  well  known  or  ex- 
«  plored,  and  the?  rights  of  Chile  appearing  established  in  the  clearest 
«  manner  to  the  coast  and  territory  that  extends  to  parallel  23°  of  south 
« latitude.i> 

On  the  other  hand  the  Bolivian  Government,  in  a  project  lo  com- 
pound the  question,  and  which  served  to  form  the  basis  of  the  Treaty 
of  1866,  made  the  following  declaration:  «The  limits  that  divide  the 
«  two  Republics  in  the  Desert  of  Atacama  being  vague  and  ill  defined, 
«  the  good  harmony  that  ought  to  exist  between  them, as  also  justice  and 
«  equity  counsel... »  If  to  this  we  add  that  Chile  might  use  her  title  of 
owner  in  possession,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  sentence  that  any  arbitra- 
tor would  have  passed. 

While  maintaining  with  firmness  and  cogency  the  right  of  dominion 
and  tranquil  possession,  so  unexpectedly  called  into  question,  our  Gov- 
ernment omitted  no  effort  to  find  a  friendly  settlement  of  mutual  con- 
venience and  accord.  Unfortunately  the  meas.ures  initiated  with  this 
object  and  followed  out  on  our  part  with  a  spirit  of  cordiality  and  de- 
ference, in  which  Bolivia  did  not  always  participate,  did  not  bring  about 
the  desired  result.  There  was  an  occasion  when  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Bolivia  authorized  the  President  of  that  Republic  to  declare 
war  against  Chile.  President  Acha  while  preparing  to  comply  with  that 
resolution  sent  a  Plenipotentiary  to  Santiago,  who  upon  being  ques- 
tioned by  our  Government  on  this  point,  explained  it  by  stating  that  the 
act  was  simply  ^internal  and  domestic^  of  the  Bolivian  policy;  that  is 
to  say  that  it  was  a  declaration  of  war  that  did  not  affect,  nor  should 
be  taken  into  account  by,  the  country  against  which  it  was  made! 

So  passed  year  by  year  without  any  resolution  of  the  question,  until 
in  1864  Peru  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain.  Several  of  the 
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South  American  Republics,  among  them  Chile  and  Bolivia,  moved  by 
a  fraternal  impulse,  made  common  cause  against  Spain,  and  this  friend- 
ly union  facilitated  the  treaty  of  limits,  of  August  10  ^^  1866.  Gener- 
ously putting  an  end  to  the  controversy,  Chile  sacrificed  a  considera- 
ble part  of  her  rights,  in  the  confidence  that  Bolivia  would  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  elevated  sentiment  that  inspired  this  abdication,  and 
that  there  never  could  be  a  repetition  of  a  conflict  as  nobly  set  aside  by 
one  party  as  unjustly  advanced  by  the  other. 

The  first  clause  of  the  treaty  disposes  that:  ccThe  boundary  between 
Chile  and  Bolivia  shall  be  the  parallel  24°  of  south  latitude»,  and  that 
this  line  shall  be  marked  on  the  ground  by  idoneous  persons  and  ex- 
perts, named  in  equal  proportion  by  each  one  of  the  high  contracting 
parties. 

In  the  second  clause  it  is  stipulated  that:  «Notwithstandingtheterri- 
«  torial  division  accorded  by  the  first  clause,  the  Republics  of  Chile  and 
<r  Bolivia  shall  divide  by  equal  parts  the  proceeds  of  theexplotation  of  the 
a  guano  deposits  discovered  in  Mejillones,  and  of  all  other  deposits  of 
«  guano  that  may  be  discovered  between  the  degrees  23  and  25,  south 
«  latitude,  as  also  the  export  duties  on  metals,  mined  in  the  sameterri- 
«  tory.» 

The  third  clause  establishes  that:  aThe  Republic  of  Bolivia  be  un- 
«  der  the  obligation  of  opening  the  Bay  and  Port  of  Mejillones,establish- 
«  ing  there  a  Custom-house  with  the  number  of  placemen  sufficient 
«  for  its  commerce  and  industry.  This  Custom-house  is  to  be  the  only 
<t  fiscal  office  that  can, receive  the  product  of  the  guano  and  the  export 
«  dues  on  minerals,  treated  of  in  the  preceding  clause.  The  Government 
«  of  Chile  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  or  more  fiscal  agents  who,  invested 
«  with  a  perfect  right  of  vigilance,  intervene  in  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
«  ceipts  at  the  Mejillones  Custom-house,  shall  receive  directly,  and  quar- 
«  terly  or  in  any  other  manner  stipulated  by  the  two  Republics,  the 
«  part  of  the  profit  belonging  to  Chile,  as  agreed  upon  in  clause  2"^. 
«  The  saaae  facility  shall  be  granted  to  Bolivia,  should  Chile  establish 
«  any  fiscal  office  to  collect  and  receive  such  dues  in  the  territory 
<r  comprehended  between  the  degrees  24  and  25S.» 

The  fourth  clause  disposes  that  all  productions  of  the  territory  com- 
prehended between  degrees  23  and  25,  exported  from  the  Port  of  Me- 


jillones  shall  pass  daty  free,  and  that  all  Chilian  products  can  enter 
that  Port  also  duty  free. 

The  fifth  clause  states  that:  aThe  system  of  working  and  the  sale  of  • 
guano  as  well  as  the  export  duty  on  minerals,  treated  of  in  the  second 
clause  of  this  compact  shall  be  agreed   upon  by  the  high  contracting 
parties,  either  by  special  conventions  or  in  the  form  that  may  he  thought 
most  convenient  and  rapid. » 

By  the  sixth  clause  the  Republics  enter  into  an  obligation  not  to 
transfer  their  rights  of  possession  or  dominion  of  the  territory  divided 
between  them  by  this  present  treaty  in  favour  of  any  nation,  society  or 
private  individual.  Should  either  of  them  desire  to  make  any  such 
transaction  it  can  only  be  done  in  favour  of  the  other  Republic. 

Lastly  the  seventh  clause  stipulates  that  considering  the  losses  that 
the  question  of  limits  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  entail  upon  certain  per- 
sons, that  by  association,  were  the  first  in  seriously  working  the  guano 
deposits  of  Mejillones,  and  whose  works  were  suspended  by  Chile  on 
Feb.  17*^^  1863,  the  high  contracting  parties  promise  to  pay  by  equal 
parts,  to  these  persons  an  indemnity  of  $  80,000,  to  be  paid  by  10% 
of  the  net  profit  of  the  Mejillones  custom-house. 

Upon  this  treaty  being  signed,  Chile  hastened  to  comply  with  her 
obligations  contained  in  it;  she  immediately  delivered  over  the  zone 
between  the  23'"'^  and  24'^  parallels,  of  which  she  had  before  been  in 
possession;  she  appointed  the  commission  to  attend  to  the  survey  of  the 
desert  and  promptly  paid  the  indemnity  agreed  upon  by  clause  7^^ 

Bolivia  on  her  part  gave  little  heed  to  the  obligations  incurred  in 
compensation  of  the  territories  that  Chile  had  voluntarily  and  condi- 
tionally given  over.  Five  years  passed  in  this  permanent  infraction  of 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  when,  in  1871,  the  Chilian  Government 
decided  to  reclaim  their  fulfilment.  During  this  lapse  of  time  Chilian 
capital  and  industry  had  transformed  the  Desert;  by  their  vigorous 
impulse  the  flourishing  towns  of  Antofagasta  and  Caracoles  had 
sprung  up;  overcoming  extraordinary  difficulties  and  at  the  cost  of  pain- 
ful sacrifices  Chilian  colonization  had  changed  the  Desert  into  an  em- 
porium of  riches;  all  there  was  Chilian,  population,  capital  and  indus- 
tries. Only  the  authorities  were  Bolivian,  as  the  government  profit 
caused  by  this  transformation  was  taken  by  Bolivia. 
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As  we  have  statetl,  in  1871,  the  Chilian  Government  reclaimed  the 
fulfilling  of  the  treaty  and  became  convinced  that  the  bad  faith  of  Bo- 
livia did  not  arise  from  forgetf ulness  but  from  a  preconceived  purpose. 
To  the  request  of  Chile  that  there  be  delivered  to  her  the  half  of  the 
net  products  of  the  customs  dues,  according  to  the  second  clause  of  the 
treaty,  and  which  thanks  to  Chilian  capital  and  industry  now  formed 
a  large  sum,  Bolivia  replied  that  the  mineral  region  of  Caracoles,  the 
principal  source  of  that  income,  was  not  situated  in  the  mutual  zone; 
but  no  foundation  was  given  for  this  assertion;  on  the  contrary  it  thus 
ignored  the  official  opinion  previously  emitted  by  Messrs.  Pissis  and 
Mujia,  scientific  commissioners  appointed  by  both  governments,  in 
conformity  with  the  first  clause  of  the  treaty,  according  to  which  these 
mines  were  situated  in  the  zone  of  common  participation. 

Nor  was  any  result  obtained  by  the  request  of  Chile  that  Chilian 
agents  should  intervene  in  the  accounts  of  the  custom-house,  as  stipu- 
lated. To  this  just  demand  the  Bolivian  (xovernment  replied  that  it 
could  not  be  complied  with,  as  it  wounded  the  dignity  of  Bolivian  sov- 
ereignty. 

Finally  Chile  having  paid,  as  we  have  stated,  her  part  of  the  indem- 
nity, stipulated  in  the  seventh  clause,  Bolivia  gave  no  sign  of  being 
willing  to  pay  her  quota.  On  the  contrary  she  claimed  from  Chile  the 
unpaid  half,  considering  Chile,  not  without  moral  reason,  as  consoli- 
dated debtor  with  Bolivia,  the  latter  clearly  showed  her  intention  of 
shaking  off  the  obligation. 

These  deliberate  infractions  of  the  treaty,  some  of  them  defended  as 
though  they  were  legitimite  acts,  and  some  of  them  offensive  to  the 
dignity  of  our  country,  would  have  authorized  abrogating  the  treaty 
of  1866,  and  taking  recuperatory  measures,  especially  as  Bolivia  expli- 
citly declared  her  intention  not  to  comply  with  it.  But  a  desire  for 
peace  and  the  wish  to  maintain  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Re- 
publics weighed  more  in  the  councils  of  our  Government  than  our  own 
interests  and  in  order  to  find  some  friendly  solution  to  the  difficulties 
a  new  Legation  was  sent  to  Bolivia. 
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The  Treaty  of  1874 

The  Chilian  Plenipotentiary  commenced  his  mission  in  May  1872» 
and  he  easily  at  once  made  evident  the  justice  of  the  reclamations 
that  he  made.  The  Bolivian  Government  acknowledged  the  right  of 
our  demands,  but  refused  to  comply  with  them. 

This  fact  is  very  interesting  from  its  singularity,  as  no  similar 
example  can  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  traditions  of  any  civilized  na- 
tion. Two  nations  maintain  friendly  relations,  neither  of  them  appa- 
rently thinking  of  making  war,  there  is  a  solemn  treaty  between  them; 
one  of  them  who  has  granted  most  to  the  other,  and  is  also  the  strong- 
est, courteously  requests  that  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  which 
the  other  infringes,  may  be  respected;  the  other  acknowledges  that  this 
petition  is  just  and  admits  that  she  does  not  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  treaty;  but  declares  at  the  same  time  most  frankly  that 
she  is  not  inclined  to  comply. 

Our  diplomatic  Envoy,  giving  an  account  of  his  mission,  after  men- 
tioning the  basis  that  authorized  his  reclamation,  informs  our  govern- 
ment in  a  note  dated  May  20.*^  : — «The  Minister  of  Bolivia  acknow- 
«  ledges  the  force  of  these  arguments  and  brings  forward  no  reasons 
«  against  them,  but  expresses  to  me  in  a  clear  and  terminant  way  that  in 
«  spite  of  all,  Bolivia  cannot  accept  the  partnership  agreed  upon  in  the 
«  treaty.  On  this  point  she  will  not  give  way  at  all.» 

What  could  be  done  in  view  of  this  curious  declaration?  A  country 
that  has  on  its  side  right  and  reason,  recognized  even  by  its  opponent, 
with  the  strength  to  carry  out  it  wishes,  that  is  denied  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  discussing  its  rights,  might  have  taken  the  shortest  way,, 
the  easiest  and  most  profitable,  for  its  interests,  revoking  the  treaty. 
Yet  the  Government  of  Chile,  believing  that  this  resistance  against 
justice  and  pledged  public  honour  could  not  last  long;  recommended 
the  Envoy  to  maintain  the  most  benevolent  patience,  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  continued.  But  these  negotiations,  as  the  Chilian  Minis- 
ter presented  them,  were  broken  up;  obstinate  and  studied  delays  of 
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the  La  Paz  cabinet  took  place,  which  allowed  that  government  to 
continue  to  receive  the  entire  sum  of  the  custom  dues,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty,  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  countries. 

After  eight  months  of  contention,  carried  on  in  the  most  friendly 
manner  by  the  Chilian  Plenipotentiary,  but  fruitless  in  results,  the 
Chilian  Government  was  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  the  only  so- 
lution possible  was  either  to  give  way  or  to  annul  the  treaty.  And 
again,  sacrificing  every  other  consideration  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
she  decided  upon  the  former. 

In  consequence  of  this  determination,  on  Dec.  5*^  1872  the  Ple- 
nipotentiaries of  Chile  and  of  Bolivia  signed,  at  La  Paz,  a  convention 
designed  to  settle  in  a  friendly  spirit  the  diffijultiea  that  had  arisen 
from  the  Treaty  of  1866,  and  which  contained  further  concessions 
made  by  Chile  without  any  compensation  from  Bolivia.  The  sixth 
clause  of  this  treaty  declared  that  before  delivering  to  Chile  the 
moiety  of  the  export  duties  all  expenses  incurred  by  Bolivia  in  the 
national  service  of  the  territory  should  be  deducted.  In  other  words 
Chile  agreed  to  pay  the  salaries  of  all  who  filled  a  public  employment, 
exclusively  Bolivians,  and  appointed  without  intervention  on  the  part 
of  Chile. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  the  convention  santioned  by  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment was  thrown  out  by  that  of  Bolivia,  All  hopes  of  an  arrangement 
again  disappeared  and  the  conciliatory  efforts  of  the  special  diploma- 
tic mission  to  Bolivia  had  been  made  in  vain. 

Yet  not  discouraged  by  these  disagreeable  results  and  urged  by  the 
necessity,  constantly  increasing,  of  protecting  the  numerous  and  rich 
Chilian  industries  existing  in  that  zone,  in  1873,  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment sent  off  another  Legation  to  Bolivia. 

Up  to  this  date,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Treaty  of  1866  had  been  res- 
pected by  Chile  only,  while  Bolivia  obtained  the  total  advantage,  though 
entitled  to  one  half.  But  it  was  not  this  systematic  and  permanent  spo- 
liation that  caused  most  uneasiness  to  our  Government.  The  frequent 
revolutions  in  Bolivia  and  the  consequent  and  consecutive  Governments 
de facto,  that  assumed  power  by  force  and  whose  rule  of  conduct  appeared 
to  consist  of  upsetting  all  the  acts  of  the  previous  Government,  without 
respecting  any  acquired  right  or  national  honour,  gave  reason  to  fear 
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that  the  persons  and  industrial  interests  of  Chilians  were  in  danger  of 
violent  exactions  and  exorbitant  impositions,  as  indeed  sometimes 
occurred  and  waa  yet  more  frequenly  attempted.  To  guard  in  future 
against  this  detestable  and  dangerous  situation  were  the  fundamental 
instructions  carried  to  La  Paz  by  our  new  Minister,  Cdrlos  Walker 
Martinez. 

In  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  our  Legation  was  obliged  to 
make  very  great  sacrifices.  Bolivia  was  pardoned  the  half  of  the  un- 
paid debt  of  export  duties;  all  supervision  in  the  custom-house  was  re- 
nounced, and  afterwards  Chile  gave  up  all  her  rights  to  a  share  in  the 
export  dues.  In  exchange  for  these  concessions  Chile  asked  and  ob- 
tained only  one  privilege;  that  during  twenty-five  years  no  new  tax  or 
contribution,  different  from,  or  higher,  than  those  then  existing,  should 
be  imposed,  under  any  pretext  or  any  form,  on  the  persons,  capitals  or 
industry  of  Chilians. 

Upon  these  terms  the  Treaty  of  Aug.  6'^^  1874  was  signed  at  Sucre. 
Its  fourth  clause  stipulates  that:  aThe  export  duty  imposed  upon  mi- 
ff nerals  mined  in  the  zone  of  territory  (between  parallels  2S°  and  25"  S) 
«  shall  not  exceed  that  now  in  force,  and  the  persons,  capitals  and  indus- 
«  tries  of  Chilians  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  contributions,  of 
«  any  kind  whatever,  than  those  now  in  force.  The  condition  contained 
ft  in  this  clause  shall  be  in  force  for  twenty-five  years.* 

By  the  seventh  clause  the  T#eaty  of  1866  is  derogated;  and  an 
additional  protocol,  which  is  declared  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
anterior  treaty,  stipulates  that  all  questions  that  may  arise  with  regard 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  shall  be  submitted  to  arbritration. 

In  this  manner  the  Treaty  of  1866  disappeared  without  Bolivia 
having  at  any  time  complied  with  any  one  of  its  stipulations.  As  an 
expressive  proof  of  the  really  unconscious  disdain  with  which  that 
nation  is  accustomed  to  ridicule  her  most  solemn  promises,  we  may  state 
the  following:  Chile  punctually  paid  her  part  of  the  indemnity  accord- 
ing to  clause  7  of  the  Treaty  of  1866;  Bolivia  before  the  Treaty  of 
1874  refused  to  pay  her  moiety,  only  giving  the  reason  that  she  wa 
not  inclined  to  do  so;  and  after  this  last  treaty  she  refused  to  pay, 
alleging  that  all  the  stipulations  of  1866  were  abolished. 

By  the  new  Treaty  Chile  sacrificed  many  of  her  righto,  but  she  consi 
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dered  that  by  doing  so  she  had  freed  herself  from  the  controversies, 
reclamations  and  difficulties  of  all  kinds  that  had  disturbed  her  tran- 
quility for  some  time  past  and  found  a  solution  to  all  vexed  questions. 
Under  this  belief  the  President  of  the  Republic  stated  before  the  Na- 
tional Congress,  in  1875,  that:  «The  Treaty  of  Aug.  Q^^  1874,  parti- 
«  culars  of  which  I  may  be  excused  from  repeating  here,  it  having  been 
«  recently  approved  by  the  Congress,  reveals  in  the  clearest  manner,  by 
«  the  liberality  of  its  dispositions,  the  eminently  cordial  and  American 
«  spirit  that  has  animated  the  Congress  and  Government  of  Chile 
«  towards  the  Bolivian  Republic;  and  is  a  secure  pledge  of  the  perma- 
«  nency  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  com- 
«  munity  of  interests  being  eliminated  by  that  treaty,  with  exception  of 
<i  that  of  guano,  the  participation  in  which  has  created  no  difficulties, 
«  and  the  intervention  in  the  custom-house  having  ceased,  as  unneces- 
«  sary,  nothing  can  arise  to  disturb  in  future  the  cordiality  of  existing 
«  relations  nor  to  render  difficult  the  accomplishment  of  the  obligations 
«  contractedj). 

« In  the  settlement  of  the  new  obligations  Chile  has  not  hesitated  to 
«  give  up  part  of  her  rights,  as  much  in  order  to  gain  new  freedom  in 
a  favour  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  our  fellow-countrymen  as, 
«  principally  to  terminate  amicably,  once  for  all,  unpleasant  disputes 
«  which  were  separating  us  widely  from  Bolivia,  whose  friendship  it  is 
«  our  interest  to  preserve  and  whose  progress  can  by  no  means  be  indif- 
«  ferent  to  usd. 

As  often  occurs,  these  generous  hopes  were  soon  doomed  to  fade. 


Provocations  offered  by  Bolivia 

The  Bolivian  authorities  of  the  towns  of  Antofagasta  and  Caracoles, 
nearly  the  entire  population  of  which  consisted  of  Chilian?,  gave  them- 
selves up,  without  any  restriction  or  supervision,  to  all  kinds  of  excess 
that  their  caprice  suggested,  the  victims  of  which  were  our  fellow 
countrymen.  Situated  at  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  central  govern- 
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menb  and  assured  that  in  any  case  their  proceedings  would  be  suppor- 
ted, each  public  functionary  was  a  despot  that  knew  no  law  and  respected 
no  rights,  and  whose  only  rule  of  conduct  was  his  irresponsable  will. 

Arbitrary  imprisonment,  barbarous  flogging,  perfidious  murder,  inex- 
pressible violation,  was  the  permanent  system  of  the  Bolivian  adminis- 
tration. The  Chilian  population  that  brought  labour,  capital,  prosperity 
and  life  into  the  desert;  that  was  accustomed  to  look  upon  that  territory 
as  its  own  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Republic  and  that, 
after  these  were  surrendered,  continued  to  be  Chilians  by  colonization 
and  industry;  that  formed  9396  of  the  inhabitants  and  were  those  who 
paid  the  salaries  of  their  oppressors,  felt  boiling  in  their  hearts  ire  and 
a  desire  for  justice,  that  the  repeated  admonition  of  our  consuls  and 
our  government  could  hardly  restrain.  This  impulse  was  the  stronger 
because  the  injuries  were  inflicted  by  foreigners  and  because  our  fellow 
countrymen  are  accustomed  to  the  form  of  government  of  their  own 
country,  where  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  property  are  profoundly 
respected. 

Of  the  class  of  individuals  that  the  Bolivian  Government  chose  as 
authorities  of  the  region  we  find  an  eloquent  example  in  the  fact  that 
the  magistrate  who  filled  the  office  of  judge  at  Caracoles,  was  a  jail- 
bird, lu  an  official  document  addressed  by  our  Government  to  that  at 
La  Paz  complaining  of  a  number  of  the  brutal  excesses  to  which  our 
fellow-countrymen  were  constantly  exposed,  and  after  relating,  among 
other  cases  the  antecedents  of  a  law-suit  carried  on  by  that  judge  of 
Caracoles,  against  two  industrious  and  honourable  Chilian  citizens,  the 
following  statement  occurs:  «Aud  now  does  your  Excellency  wish  to 
«  know  the  antecedents  of  the  judge  who  thus  deprives  of  their  support 
a  and  of  their  repose  two  families,  that  shuts  up  in  a  prison  two  honest 
<i  men  and  that  spreads  anxiety  and  alarm  among  the  numerous  group 
«  of  Chilians  who  give  life  and  prosperity  to  Caracoles?)) 

«Your  Excellency  will  be  pained  to  learn,  by  means  of  the  copies  of 
«  documents  that  accompany  this,  that  this  judge  whom  it  has  been 
«  thought  convenient  to  entrust  with  the  most  delicate  duty,  that 
«  requires  that  he  who  holds  this  position  shall  be  of  honouruble  antece- 
a  dents,  has  pending  against  him  a  criminal  accusation  of  wounding, 
«  with  attempt  to  kill,  in  1874,  Sebastian  Lopez,  and  &s  if  this 
*  were  not  enongh,  in  1875  another  suit  was  brought  against  him  for 
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<f  stealicg  money  and  other  things,  the  property  of  Dr.  Manuel  Maria 
«  Berazain.D 

((And  in  this  case  I  am  sorrry  to  say  to  Yonr  Excellency  that  I 
<i  cannot  even  fiod  the  attennating  circunstance  of  a  supposed  igno- 
<i  ranee  of  the  instructing  memoranda  which  prove  this  judge  to  be  an 
«  impossible  judge,  because  they  are  of  recent  date,  and  because  the 
«  name  of  the  criminal  together  with  that  of  other  felons,  is  by  order 
«  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cobija,  entered  in  the  register  of  the  public 
«  jail  of  that  city.» 

As  may  be  easily  understood,  from  similar  criminals,  brought  from 
the  jail  to  be  seated  as  judges,  a  pure  administration  of  justice  was 
not  to  be  expected.  And  as  petitions  addressed  to  the  Government  at  La 
Paz,  at  300  leagues  distance,  were  systematically  neglected,  Chilians 
and  foreigners  organized  a  society  named  c(La  Patrias  (Our  Country), 
whose  members  besides  mutually  providing  against  want  and  sickness, 
etc.,  obliged  themselves  in  cases  of  law  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  an 
arbritrator  named  by,  and  from,  the  same  society. 

In  order  to  give  an  eloquent  proof  that  the  society  sought  no  politi- 
cal or  exclusive  object  it  was  prohibited  to  members  to  mix  themselves 
in  political  affairs,  and  the  directory  was  formed  of  Chilians,  Bolivians 
and  foreigners.  Their  determination  to  abstain  from  political  matters 
and  their  respect  for  public  authorities  was  farther  shown  by  their 
naming  as  honorary  member  of  the  society  the  Prpfecto  ot  G-AYaGohs. 

In  spite  of  these  minute  and  delicate  precautions  and  from  the  single 
fact  of  its  being  of  Chilian  origin,  the  Government  and  its  agents  at 
Antofagasta  and  Caracoles  broke  loose  upon  the  Society,  which  was 
hardly  formed  before  it  was  b.  'ect  to  the  most  violent  persecution.  Its 
directors  were  individually  hosti  -d,  some  of  its  members  were  impris- 
oned; all  were  treated  as  if  they  Wi.  •>  o;ttlaws  and  criminals. 

Many  Chilians  were  treacherously  asa  #inated  by  order  of  the  autho- 
rities, or  with  their  complicity,  as  in  the  cab  "  of  Andrade  and  Arria- 
gada;  at  Tocopilla  and  Mejillones  barbarous  flog.  =  were  given,  by 
the  authorities  themselves,  to  several  Chilian  cit  zens.  -■ 'e  protests 
and  reclamations  of  our  consuls  were  disdained  or  answered  witu  •-  .  . 
voking  insolence  that  increased  the  irritation  of  our  nation. 

The  tannts  and  acts  of  violence  arrived  at  sach  a  degree,  and  the 
protes(s  of  our  consular  agents  were  so  sterile,  that  Llie  Chilian  Govern- 
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ment  judged  it  absolutely  necessary  to  communicate  directly  with  the 
Bolivian  Government  on  the  matter;  and  on  Jan.  Sl^t  1877  a  lengthy, 
courteous  communication  -was  despatched,  fully  showing  how  Chilians 
were  treated  in  the  territory  that  had  been  given  up  to  Bolivia  and 
specifying,  with  proof,  certain  cases. 

While  deploring  the  abnormal  and  insupportable  position  in  which 
these  detestable  proceedings  had  placed  our  fellow  countrymen  the 
Chilian  Government  did  not  feel  its  sentiments  of  friendship  and 
benevolence  towards  Bolivia  weakened  and  the  despatch  concluded  as 
follows : 

aOn  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Chile,  that  does  not  wish  to  look 
«  upon  Bolivia  otherwise  than  as  a  friendly  and  sister  country,  towards 
«  which  it  ever  wishes  to  maintain  and  strengthen  its  cordial  sisterly 
«  relations,  efforts  will  constantly  be  made  in  order  that  the  peace  and 
«  friendship  till  now  existing  shall  neither  be  changed  nor'weakened, 
«  trusting  at  the  same  time  that  to  confirm  these  intentions  the  Chilian 
a  citizens  resident  in  Bolivia  will  be  entitled  to  common  rights  and  law, 
«  impartially  applied;  that  the  society  «La  Patria»  while  it  does  not 
«  overstep  its  orbit  as  marked  in  its  programme,  while  it  does  not  infringe- 
a  any  law  or  attack  any  rights,  will  enjoy  the  protection  that  cannot 
cc  be  denied  it,  without  making  an  odious  exception  against  it;  that  the 
«  Chilian  consular  agents  may  not  be  opposed  in  their  action  w^hen 
cc  they  endeavour  to  help  fellow  countrymen  who  are  the  victims  of 
«  insult  and  injury.  Finally  my  Government  trusts  that  your  Excellen- 
«  cy's  Government  will  dictate  all  other  means  of  compensation  and  of 
«  strict  vigilance  that  this  delicate  state  of  affairs  renders  necessary.D 

This  courteous  and  friendly  representation  did  not  even  receive  an 
answer.  The  Government  of  Bolivia  treated  our  Government  with  the 
disdain  that  its  inferior  agents  showed  towards  our  consuls. 

As  months  passed  without  any  modification  in  this  depressive  and 
dangerous  situation,  as  on  the  contrary  it  gradually  became  worse,  till 
there  was  reason  to  fear  a  rising  of  the  Chilian  population,  anxious  to 
obtain  for  themselves  the  justice  that  was  deliberately  denied  them, 
our  Government  not  being  able  to  believe  that  Bolivia,  could  be  abso- 
lutely refractory  to  all  international  culture,  sent  off  a  new  Legation  to 
La  Paz. 

With  no  little  difficulty  some  scanty  improvement  was  obtained, 


that,  for  the  moment  bettered  the  position  of  the  industrious  Chilian 
colony. 


The  revindication 

This  impulse  towards  equity  was  transitory  and  appeared  as  if  it 
w^ere  calculated  to  render  more  evident  the  immediately  following  se- 
rious and  offensive  provocations. 

As  may  be  remembered,  the  4  th  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  1874  estab- 
lished that  during  twenty  five  years  «the  persons,  capitals  and  indus- 
try of  Chilians  should  not  be  subject  to  any  more  taxes  or  contributions 
of  awij  Icind  ivhatever,  than  those  at  present  in  force.)) 

Nevertheless,  under  the  pretext  of  attending  to  new  services,  or  of 
improving  existing  ones,  and  always  by  direct  order,  or  by  express  au- 
thorization of  the  central  government,  the  Bolivian  authorities  of  the 
ceded  territory,  in  w^hich  this  exemption  should  be  law,  decreed  new 
taxes  or  modified  in  a  burdensome  form  those  existing.  In  this  way 
contributions  were  imposed  upon  the  persons,  capitals  andjndustries  of 
Chilians  by  the  surtax  denominated  aderpxho  adicionah  ballast  dues, 
lighting  rates,  etc.  The  reclamations  deduced  from  these  causes  by  the 
Chilian  agents,  and  occasionally  directly  by  the  Government  at  Santia- 
go, were  invariably  disregarded  and  those  burdens  remained  in  force, 
though  they  violated  the  Treaty  of  1874,  depriving  Chile  of  the  only 
compensation  she  had  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  concessions  made  to 
Bolivia. 

At  last  an  exaction  came  that  filled,  and  heaped  up,  the  measure  of 
patience.  On  Feb.  \i^'^  1878,  the  Assembly  of  Bolivia  passed  a  law 
that  ordered  the  Chilian  Nitrate  and  Eailway  Company  of  Antofagasta, 
to  pay  a  minimum  tax  of  ten  cents  per  quintal  of  nitrate  exported.  This 
law  did  not  only  impose  that  tax  upon  nitrate  afterwards  to  be  expor- 
ted, but  it  also  had  a  retroactive  force,  ordering  the  payment  of  the 
tax  on  all  nitrate  exported  since  the  year  1871.  On  Feb.  23''(J  this  law 
was  promulgated  and  ordered  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

It   would  be  a  lengthy  and  tiresome  task  to  give  an  account  of  the 
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endless  difficulties  that,  the  Company  had  to  undergo  in  consequence  of 
the  instability  and  want  of  sincerity  of  the  Bolivian  Gorernmente. 

The  contracts  that  the  one  signed  were  revoked  by  the  other;  the 
concessions  in  virtue  of  which  its  social  operations  were  extended  or 
modified  were  shortly  afterwards  suppressed  or  restricted;  even  aucU 
compacts  as  took  the  form  of  laws,  public  documents  signed  by  some 
Minister,  acting  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  were  ignored  or  re- 
tracted by  his  successor;  modifications,  black-mailing,  arbitrary  acts 
of  all  kinds  followed  one  another  according  to  the  whim  of  Ministers, 
Governors  and  Legislative  Assemblies.  It  is  wonderful  and  surprising 
how  the  Company,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  pro- 
gress, riches  and  life  of  the  Desert,  could  struggle  against  so  many  and 
such  permanent  difficulties. 

Upon  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  1874,  the  Company  thought  that 
an  epoch  of  steady  industry  and  of  respect  for  acquired  rights  had 
commenced,  and  gave  an  extraordinary  development  to  its  operations. 
Schools,  houses,  wharves,  roads,  railroads,  rolling-stock,  vessels,  all 
arose  by  its  energy  and  its  capital;  more  than  six  million  dollars 
being  invested  in  these  works  of  progress.  This  great  undertaking  to 
which  the  desert  owes  everything,  and  Bolivia  herself  owed  the  birth 
and  development  of  the  most  prosperous  and  flourishing  region  of  all 
her  territory,  was  selected  to  receive  a  death-b!ow.  It  was  Chilian. 

Before  this,  in  1875,  the  Municipality  of  Autofagasta  had*  resolved 
to  impose  a  tax  of  3  cents  per  quintal  on  nitrate  exported.  But  the  Bo- 
livian Government,  by  decree,  dated  Aug.  27*^  of  the  same  year  revok- 
ed the  municipal  order,  declaring  that  the  proposed  tax  was  illegal. 
This  decree  alleged,  amongst  other  reasons,  that  the  proposed  tax 
awds  in  contradiction  with  the  fourth  clause  of  the  transaction  cele- 
€  brated  between  the  Supreme  Government  and  the  Company  on  Nov. 
a  27"^^  1873,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  nitrate  exported  shall 
«  be  free  from  any  export  duty  and  from  any  other  national  or  muni- 
<r  cipal  contributions.  And  it  is  also  founded,  «  because  there  also 
a  exists  the  Treaty  of  Limits  with  Chile,  by  which  new  taxes  cannot  be 
«  levied  in  the  coast  region. » 

So  that  for  the  Government  of  Bolivia  it  was  in  1875  illegal,  con- 
trary to  the  contract  celebrated  between  the  nation  and  the  Company 
and   in  violation  of  the  international  pact,  to  impose  the  projected 
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3  cent  tax;  and  the  same  Government,  in  1878  considered  as  legal  and 
respectful  to  the  international  and  private  pacts,  this  same  tax,  because 
it  was  elevated  to  10  centsi 

The  gravest  part  of  the  affair  was  that,  knowing  the  character,  the 
fickleness  and  want  of  good  faith  of  the  Governments  de facto  of  Boli- 
via, to  accept  the  exaction  in  silence  would  be  to  open  a  door  to  admit 
all  kinds  of  abuses  and  spoliation.  The  law  obliged  the  Company  to 
pay  a  minimum  tax  of  10  cents;  how  long  would  it  ba  before  that  tax 
was  raised  to  a  maximum^  The  Treaty  of  1874  would  become,  as  the 
previous  ones  had  been,  a  seed-bed  of  difficulties  aud  conflicts.  It  was 
indispensable  to  avert  the  consumation  of  this  injustice  and  take  timely 
measures  against  future  discords;  so  much  the  more  so  as  the  new  ille- 
gal tax  was^not  the  only  one,  but  together  with  others  equally  in  viola- 
tion of  solemn  treaties  came,  as  we  have  said,  to  fill  up  the  measure. 

The  Chilian  Minister  at  La  Paz  drew  up  a  due  reclamation,  to  which 
the  Bolivian  Government  sent  answer  that  it  was  resolved  to  carry  out 
this  law.  Our  Minister  then  stating  that  this  act  would  be  considered 
by  the  Government  of  Chile  as  a  rupture,  de  facto,  of  the  Treaty  of 
1874,  and  that  in  consequence  it  would  be  obliged,  much  against  its 
will  to  take  such  necessary  steps  to  protect  its  citizens  as  were  adequate 
to  the  new  situation,  the  Government  of  Bolivia  replied  by  repeating 
its  former  declaration.  Finally  as  the  Chilian  Minister  inquired  if  or- 
ders to  execute  this  law,  had  already  been  issued,  or  if  a  delay  would  be 
granted  that  the  Santiago  Cabinet  might  have  time  to  receive  the  offi- 
cial antecedents  of  the  affair,  he  was  informed  that  the  order  had  been 
issued  and  would  be  sent  to  its  destination  on  the  following  day. 
"'-  Effectively  the  authorities  at  Antofagasta,  complying  with  the  in- 
structions that  they  received,  intimated  to  the  Nitrate  Company  the 
order  to  pay  ninety  thousand  dollars  ($  90,000),  issued  an  order  of 
imprisonment  against  the  Manager,  seized  its  property,  stopped  its 
works  and  threw  out  of  employment,  leaving  them  without  means  of 
support,  its  two  thousand  Chilian  workmen. 

The  integrant  protocol  of  the  Treaty  of  1874,  disposes  that  all  or  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise  in  understanding  or  executing  its  stipulations 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  The  Chilian  Minister  appealed  to  this 
ultimate  arbitration,  requesting  that  until  the  court  of  arbitration 
was  formed  and  sentence  given,  the  violent  proceedings  taken  against 
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the  Company  Bhould  be  suspended.  The  Government  of  Bolivia  resisted 
this  conciliatory  course  imposed  by  the  Treaty:  insinuated  the  accepta- 
tion of  arbitration,  but  without  suspending  the  course  of  the  law  that 
gave  origen  to  it;  that  is  to  say  that  the  arbitration  would  not  serve  to 
decide  the  case,  to  declare  if  the  act  appealed  of  was  or  was  not  lawful, 
but  simply  to  take  notice  of  it  and  know  that  this  act  was  already 
definaitely  consummated! 

This  mockery  was  followed  by  another  stupendous  act.  The  Grovern- 
nient  of  Bolivia  communicated  that  it  had  resolved  to  suspend  the 
collection  of  the  contribution  of  ten  cents;  but  at  the  same  time  it  had 
chosen  to  issue  an  edict  by  which  was  declared  that  the  property  of  the 
Chilian  Nitrate  Company  was  confiscated  and  became  national  property, 
which  would  be  put  up  at  auction.  In  other  terms  a  partial  robbery 
was  suspended  and  a  total  robbery  decreed;  it  was  agreed  upon  not  to 
unlawfully  tax  Chilian  property,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  resolved 
to  appropriate  it  totally! 

To  this  enormous  deed,  of  which  history  does  not  present  an  ana- 
logous act  in  any  civilized  country,  the  Chilian  Minister  replied  with  a 
patience  that  is  also  rare  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy;  he  still  insisted 
upon  submitting  the  affair  to  a  sentence  of  arbitration,  as  established 
in  the  treaty. 

This  last  effort  being  thrown  aside,  he  demanded  his  passport,  declar- 
ing that  he  considered  the  Treaty,  that  could  not  be  complied  with, 
as  broken  and  that  the  state  of  things  existing  before  1866  were  reestab- 
lished. 

In  consequence,  the  Government  of  Chile  dispatched  a  naval  division, 
with  troops  for  disembarknient,  to  Antofagasta,  which  took  possession 
of  the  territories  ceded  to  Bolivia,  under  conditions  which  that  country 
declined  to  comply  with,  and  this  force  served  as  a  protection  to  Chi- 
lians and  Chilian  property,  violently  attacked. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  President  of  Bolivia,— one  of  the  most 
curious  and  characteristic  adventurers,  of  which  some  of  the  South 
American  Republics  present  such  singular  types, — the  uncultured  and 
primitive  soldier,  Hilarion  Daza,  declared,  de  facto,  without  form  or 
authorization,  war  against  Chile,  on  his  own  responsibility,  adding 
orders  for  the  expulsion  of  Chilians  from  Bolivian  territory,  after  confis- 
cation of  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  also  a  well  sustained  broadside 
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of  epithets  and  insults  of  a  complicated  nature,  which  gives  to  these 
otHcial  documents  an  odour  of  barbarism. 

The  policy  of  Bolivia,  the  character  of  its  governing  class,  and  the 
motives  of  the  conflict  that  compromised  the  peace  of  the  continent, 
which  kept  back  progress,  which  suspended  industry  and  cost  so  much 
blood  and  money,  is  condensed  in  a  letter  that  Daza  wrote  in  these 
solemn  moments  to  the  Prefecto  of  the  coast  province,  a  document 
unworthy  of  a  place  in  history,  but  convenient  to  bear  in  mind  because 
it  is  so  graphic.  This  letter  literally  says:  (1) 

«My  dear  friend. 

«I  have  good  news  for  you.  I  have  sat  upon  the  foreigners,  decreeing 
a:  the  revindication  of  the  Nitrate  works  and  they  cannot  take  them 
«  from  us  again  though  the  whole  world  endeavours  to  do  so.  As  for 
«  the  rest  yon  will  see  if  it  suits  best  to  rent  them,  or  work  them  on 
«  the  nation's  account. 

«I  hope  that  Chile  will  not  intervene  with  force,  in  this  affair;  her 
«  conduct  with  the  Argentine  (Republic)  show^s  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
«  mistaken,  her  weakness  and  impotence,  but  even  if  she  declares  war 
<t  against  us  we  can  count  upon  the  help  of  Peru  from  whom  we  will 
ccexact  compliance  with  the  secret  treaty.  With  this  object  I  am  going  to 
«  send  Reyes  Ortiz  to  Lima. 

«  Now  you  see  how  I  give  you  good  news,  that  you  have  to  thank 
<t  me  for  eternally;  and  as  I  have  said  the  foreigners  are  completely  sac 
«  upon  and  the  Chilians  have  to  chew  and  reclaim,  nothing  more. 

«  Be  energetic  and  do  not  fear,  for  in  me  you  will  find  all  support, 
«  since  your  conduct  is  in  favour  of  Bolivia  and  I  have  no  other  wish 
«  than  the  welfare  of  my  country. 

«  Hoping  that  yoa  will  act  as  I  have  suggested  and  will  enjoy  good 
«  health,  with  the  best  wishes  of  your  friend  and  fellow  countryman, 
«  I  remain. 

(Signed).— H.  D^zi» 

The  Chilian  forces  occupied  the  coast  without  firing  a  shot,  welcom- 
ed by  the  exhilarant  enthusiasm    of    Chilians  and    foreigners,    and 


(1)  This  letter  does  not  admit  of  a  literal  translation;  that  above  given  is  a  mild 
approximation  only  to  its  vulgarity. 
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without  the  populace,  in  spite  of  their  wrongs,  having  committed  any 
hostile  acts  against  the  persona  or  properties  of  the  authorities  or  Boli- 
vian citizens. 

So  great  was  the  consideration  and  respect  shown  by  the  commander 
of  the  force  of  occupation,  that  he  propose  to  the  Bolivian  authorities 
that  they  should  continue  to  carry  on  their  functions  under  the  protec- 
tion of  our  flag. 

VI 
The  attitude  of  Peru 

Chile  thought,  and  with  good  reason,  that  on  accepting  the  sacrifices 
of  a  war  that  led  her  out  of  the  path  of  progress  and  aggrandizement, 
that  profoundly  disturbed  her  internal  welfare  and  her  external  credit, 
and  that  threw  her  upon  the  hazard  of  battle  under  the  worst  possible 
circumstances,  just  when  she  had  reduced  her  army  to  the  number  ne- 
cessary for  garrison  service,  when  a  part  of  her  navy  was  disarmed, 
when  her  arsenals  and  park  of  artillery  contained  no  materials  of  war, 
W'hen  the  entire  nation  was  unprepared  for  war, — Chile  thought,  we 
repeat,  that  in  this  emergency  to  which  she  was  provoked  she  would 
have  the  sympathy  of  all  cultured  and  honorable  nations,  who  were 
interested  in  maintaining  a  profound  respect,  the  base  of  all  relations 
between  nations,  for  public  faith  solemnly  engaged. 

The  conduct  of  Bolivia  not  only  wounded  the  rights  of  Chile,  but 
Wis  also  a  danger  to  all  other  nations  connected  with  her  by  treaty  or 
convention  of  any  kiud.  Chile  was  on  this  occasion,  before  the  whole 
world,  the  custodian  of  the  principles  that  modern  civilization  has 
consecrated  as  the  basis  of  international  peace,  so  that  she  might  expect 
to  find  on  the  part  of  all  nations  the  moral  assistance  that  is  always 
given  to  them  who  defend  the  cause  of  common  right  and  of  universal 
justice. 

And  so  it  happened,  with  one  only  exception:  Peru  was  on  the  side 
of  Bolivia,  opposed  to  Chile.  This  was  not  because  Peru  doubted  the 
justice  of  our  acts:  the  most  important  newspaper,  the  most  genuine 
reflection  of  enlightened  opinion  in  Peru,  on  giving  an  account  of  the 
violent  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  1874  and  of  the  immediately  following 
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occupation  of  Autofagasta  by  our  forces  gave  as  title  to  an  editorial 
article  the  following  suggestive  phrase:  «  Chile  is  right,  but  her  cause 
is  not  odious.D 

This  editoi'ial  article  wliich,  wa  repeat,  resumed  the  reasonable  opi- 
nion of  Peru,  commenced  thus:  — «  lb  would  be  neces5ary  to  shut  ones 
«  eyes  to  the  light  of  justice  in  order  not  to  see  that  right  is  on  the  part 
«  of  Chile;  and  notwithstanding,  at  the  first  glance  of  investigation 
«  that  the  dispassionate  spectator  throws  over  the  vast  field  on  which  is 
«  being  ventilated  the  rights  and  interests  of  Bolivia  and  Chile,  it  is 
«  seen  that  the  cause  of  the  latter  country  is  odious.D 

dThat  Bolivia  has  violated  the  treaties  and  that  the  Doctors  of  La 
«  Paz,  as  a  Santiago  new-spaper  calls  the  politicians  of  La  Paz,  have 
«  judged  that  international  questions  could  be  resolved  by  bogus 
«  lawyers,  are  facts  that  even  the  Bolivian  newspapers  have  charged 
«  themselves  to  prove,  when  they  pretend  to  make  belief  that  the  recla- 
«  mation  of  Chile  in  favour  of  the  Nitrate  Company  of  Autofagasta 
<r  ought  to  cease  as  soon  as  the  Government  of  General  Daza  dictated 
«  the  resolution  of  Feb.  l^t  which  ruined  that  Company.)) 

«  Every  man  possessed  of  common  sense  ought  to  have  foreseen 
a  that  the  stroke  of  &wjrd  by  which  the  Bolivian  Government  has 
«  pretended  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  of  Autofagasta  would  forcibly 
«  exasperate  the  Chilians,  but  when  these  pretended  to  resolve  the  ques- 
«  tion  by  arbitration,  they  certainly  did  not  proceed  to  take  the  best 
a  step  to  destroy  that  which  served  as  origin  to  the  question. » 

From  what  motive  for  Peru,  the  only  exception  among  the  nations 
spectators  and  judges  of  ilie  conflict,  was  the-  cause  of  Chile  not  sym- 
pathetic, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  on  this  point  its  opinion,  as  that  of 
the  other  nation^,  recognized  that  reason  and  justice  was  on  our  part? 
Because  Peru  was  not  a  simple  spectator  and  impartial  judge,  as  the 
others  were,  but  an  interested  party  allied  to  Bolivia,  a  belligerent  like 
Bolivia  in  virtue  of  a  secret  treaty,  that  considering  the  date  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  signed  and  sealed,  constituted  the  most 
disloyal  and  treacherous  page  of  the  variable  and  often  crooked  politics 
of  South  America. 

Chile  the  most^virile  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  pacific  nation,  as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  one  that  has  effected  less  internal 
convulsions  that  any  other  of  the  continent;  and  essentially  indus- 
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trious,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the  most  prosperous  and 
the  one  that  has  greatest  credit  in  the  exterior,  while  by  nature  it  is  the 
poorest  of  them  all, — suffers  the  misfortune,  not  sought  by  her,  of 
having  neighbours  turbulent  from  internal  disorganization,  ilazy  by 
excess  of  natural  riches,  and  rash  and  aggresive  by  temperament. 

Constant  civil  commotions  and  frequent  mutual  disputes  are  for  them 
a  normal  state  and  almosc  a  political  necessity.  Perhaps  they  are  not 
deliberately  responsible  for  this,  and  these  unfruitful  and  perturbing 
agitations  should  be  attributed,  as  we  have  said,  to  an  extreme  abun- 
dance of  natural  riches,  which  relax  the  laAVi  of  work,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions of  climate,  that  influence  the  organism;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  they  are  very  inconvenient  and  dangerous  neighbours,  w^ho  do  not 
know  how  to  circunscribe  their  uneasy  quarrels  to  their  own  houses, 
and  with  whom  it  is  very  difficult,  even  for  the  most  pacific,  to  live 
in  peace. 

An  effect  and  evident  demonstration  of  these  anomalous  conditions 
which  we  call  morbid,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  archives  of  the  na- 
tional offices  of  Lima  and  of  La  Paz  are  always  full  of  diplomatic  re- 
clamations, of  private  suits,  complaints  and  protests,  from  all  nations 
of  the  world,  the  citizens  of  which  have  arrived  at  those  countries 
carrying  with  them  capitals  and  industry.  One  of  the  most  cultured 
and  pow^erful  nations,  tired  of  her  irresponsible  caprice,  has  decid- 
ed not  to  include  Bolivia  in  the  family  of  civilized  nations,  and  has 
definitely  cut  off  all  kind  of  official  relations  with  her. 

It  is  easy,  then,  to  comprehend  the  unfortunate  situation,  full  of 
difficulties,  that  such  countries  create  for  their  industrious  and  tran- 
quil neighbours.  The  most  characteristic,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  ominous,  manifestation  of  this  innate  unbalancement  is  the  secret 
treaty  of  alliance  against  Chile,  made  by  Peru  and  Bolivia,  to  which 
we  have  alluded. 

YII 
The  Secret  Treaty 

In  1873,  the  date  of  this  pact  of  hostilily,  Chile  treated  in  the  most 
cordial  and  benevolent  manner  her  old  question  of  limits  and  the 
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difficulties  that  had  arisen  from  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1866. 
The  Government  of  Bolivia  had  not  even  the  most  remote  pretext  for 
uneasiness  in  the  prosecution  of  these  negotiations,  and  it  might  have  felt 
secure,  from  the  deferential  and  friendly  way  in  which  our  Government 
endeavoured  to  find  a  solution,  that  Chile  would  in  no  case  employ 
any  coercive  measures,  and  would  even  abdicate  a  part  of  her  rights, 
as  she  had  done  before,  in  favour  of  peace  between  the  two  nations. 

And  with  regard  to  Peru,  among  all  the  nations  with  whom  Chile 
cultivated  friendly  relations  and  had  been  united  by  ties  of  brotherly 
alliance,  this  was  the  first,  the  most  favoured,  that  had  been  able  to 
count  on  all  occasions  without  limit  on  our  moral  aid,  and  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  our  blood  and  our  treasure.  There  had  never  existed 
between  either  country  any  divergence;  there  had  never  been,  nor  ever 
could  be,  any  territorial  dispute,  the  germen  of  nearly  all  South  Ame- 
rican difficulties;  she  could  never  find  on  the  part  of  Chile  any  remote 
threat  against  her  sovereighty,  nor  disputes  on  account  of  her  limits. 

When  our  independence  was  hardly  yet  complete  and  when  as  yet 
Chile  hardly  felt  the  strength  to  consolidate  herself,  after  the  colonial 
epoch,  she  sent  hsr  conquering  soldiers  still  tired  by  the  titanic 
struggle  for  their  own  liberty,  to  combat  for  the  redemption  of  Peru, 
till  under  the  shadow  of  the  Chilian  standards,  conquered  by  Chilian 
bayonets  and  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Chilian  soldiers,  the  independence  of 
Peru  was  proclaimed  at  Lima, — July  28^'^  1821. 

Only  a  few  years  had  passed  since  the  organic  turbulence  and  inquietude 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  brought  Peru  and  Bolivia  face  to  face,  armed 
and  disposed  to  destroy  each  other.  The  authority  of  Chile,  recognized 
and  respected  in  all  the  continent  as  a  tribute  due  to  her  laboriousness, 
to  the  solidity  of  her  internal  organization  and  to  the  generous  and 
discrete  action  of  her  diplomacy,  was  enabled  to  conciliate  the  spirits, 
calm  the  hatred  of  the  rivals  armed  for  the  fight  and  to  disarm  them. 

The  storm  passed  over,  but  not  for  long.  Seven  years  later  the  disas- 
trous anarchy  of  Peru  furnished  her  neighbour  wirth  an  occasion  to 
intervene  in  her  domestic  affairs,  to  become  master  of  her  destiny  and 
to  make  these  serve  to  advance  her  own  ambitious  projects.  General 
Santa  Cruz,  conqueror  of  Peru,  began  to  organize  the  Peru-Bolivian 
Confedration,  in  which  Peru  was  trampled  upon  by  her  rival.  Chile, 
who  could  have  taken  advantage  of  this  situation  and  would  have  been 
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repaid  for  her  abstention  by  valuable  commercial  concessions,  pre- 
ferred to  sacriiiceher  interests  in  favour  of  the  most  elevated  and  gen- 
eroas  principles  of  American  politics  and  drew  her  sword  and  sent  off 
her  army  to  restore  at  Grulas,  Mafcucana  and  Yangai  the  independence 
that  she  had  Avon  for  Peru  in  1821. 

New  conflicts  arose  in  1S71  between  Peru  and  Ecuador,  fortunately 
resolved  by  the  friendly  mediation  of  Chile,  thns  giving  to  this  part  of 
the  continent,  and  especially  to  Peru,  proofs  of  her  decided  love  of 
peace  and  of  her  sincerely  fraternal  sentiment?. 

Then  followed  for  fretful  Peru  the  conflict  with  Spain;  Chile  felt  the 
aggression  of  this  power  as  if  it  were  directed  against  herself,  and 
throwing  aside  all  calculated  motives,  not  taking  into  account  the 
friendly  relations  that  united  her  with  theaggresive  nation;  not  taking 
into  consideration  that  she  was  almost  without  arms,  and  listening  only 
to  the  impulses  of  her  heart,  she  made  common  cause  with  Peru,  Avas 
her  ally,  sought  others  for  her  on  the  continent,  and  gave  up  her 
undefended  coast  to  the  bombardment  of  the  enemy's  ships.  So  she 
bore  the  worst  part  of  that  war  and  emerged  from  the  long  and  onerous 
conflict  with  broken  revenues,  the  best  of  her  ports  torn  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  ill  will  of  a  nation  with  Avhich  she  had  been  previously 
united  by  valuable  commercial  interests. 

The  Chilian  exchequer  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  spontaneous 
sacrifices  that  this  assistance  to  Peru  had  imposed  upon  it,  and  the 
large  and  valuable  public  edifices  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  Valparaiso  were  not  yet  rebuilt,  when  Pern  signed  with  Boli- 
via, in  the  shade,  and  with  the  characters  of  an  ambush,  the  offensive 
treaty  against  its  ever  disinterested  protector. 

"What  was  the  motive  of  this  wounding  and  tenebrous  disloyalty, 
that  has  only  to  be  shown  in  order  to  be  condemned  by  all?  A  calcula- 
tion as  mistaken  as  mean,  which  makes  the  fault  a  graver  one  still.  At 
the  epoch  in  which  the  Secret  Treaty  was  contrived,  the  nitrate  industry 
at  Tarapaca  had  acquired  a  notable  development,  thanks  to  Chilian 
work  and  capital.  One  of  the  most  obstinate  preoccupations  of  the 
Peruvian  Government,  revealed  in  repeated  oflfioial  acts,  was  to  suppress 
all  Chilian  participation  in  that  industry,  in  order  to  effect  without 
difficulty  the  absurd  project  of  the  fiscal  monoply  of  the  nitrate;  it 
was  desired  to  limit  the  production   forcibly  in  order  to  arbitrarily 
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impose  its  price.  With  this  object  the  laws  and  edicts  of  Jan.  216*  and 
April  23''^  were  directed,  and  the  decree  of  July  12*^,  of  the  sanoe 
year;  all  of  these  measures  had  for  their  principal  object  hostility 
towards  the  valuable  Chilian  interests  radicated  in  that  zone  and  the 
rendering  imposible  of  their  future  development. 

But  this  plan  could  not  give  the  results  that  the  Government 
of  Peru  so  tortuously  sought;  in  as  much  as  Bolivia  and  Chile 
also  producers  of  nitrate  did  not  cooperate  in  the  system  to  monopo- 
lise the  article^  imposing  heavy  duties  upon  its  exportation.  The 
diplomatic  'representations  that  with  this  object  were  made  to  the 
Cabinets  of  Santiago  and  of  La  Paz,  to  countries  also  interested  in  the 
production  of  nitrate,  did  not  meet  with  a  favourable  reception :  Cbile, 
as  was  natural,  could  not  accept  an  insinuation  that  vv^ould  sterilize  her 
industry  and  the  capitals  employed  in  it,  and,  moreover  it  was  a  com- 
plete negation  of  the  liberal  economical  principals  that  formed  the  basis 
of  her  fiscal  organization;  Bolivia  on  her  part  could  not  second  the 
Peruvian  intention,  because  she  wus  impeded  by  the  Treaty  with  Chile, 
of  1866,  then  in  force,  and  according  to  which  the  export  duties  of  all 
minerals  extracted  in  the  territory  between  parallels  23°  and  25°,  had  to 
be  fixed  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  two  nations. 

To  stimulate  Bolivia  to  break  up  the  obstacle  of  that  Treaty,  of- 
fering; should  this  event  take  place;  the  assistance  of  an  apparantly 
powerful  ally  to  put  her  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  nitrate-produc- 
ing zone;  and  after  this  being  arrange  with  her  the  realization  of  her 
crooked  fiscal  plan,  which  was  insisted  upon  with  rare  persistency, 
such  were  the  motives  of  the  secret  pact  cf  1873. 

They  are  not,  then,  completely  mistaken  who  say  that  the  Pacifie 
War  was  a  mercantile  affair,  a  matter  of  ten  cents:  Peru  being  the  owner 
in  the  greater  part,  of  guano  and  nitrate,  the  two  principal  manures 
required  by  Europe  for  the  fertilization  and  increase  of  the  productions 
of  its  soil,  wished  to  effect  a  monopoly  and  impose  a  price  on  the  farmers- 
of  the  old  world,  without  taking  notice  of  the  balance  existent  between 
Europe  and  America,  of  supply  and  demand;  the  one  as  manufacturers 
and  the  others  being  producers  of  raw  material,  by  necessity  the  latter 
must  be  affected  by  a  rise  in  price  imposed  upon  the  former  in  its  pro- 
ductions, since  in  the  mutual  common  law  of  nations,  there  are  no  par- 
tial damages  or  profits. 
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In  this  Avay,  in  the  conflict  about  to  be  decided  by  arms,  a  great 
question  df  universal  interest  was  involved,  an  economical  problem 
that  touched  the  base  of  the  conditions  ofsubsistence  of  a  great  part  of 
the  world ;  a  problem  to  wich  Peru  and  Chile  presented  diverse  solutions 
and  raised  opposing  flags;  the  former  that  of  sterile  and  oppresive  mo- 
nopoly, the  latter  that  of  free  and  unrestricted  production,  that  did  not 
wish  to  increase  the  cost  of  agricultural  produce  in  Europe,  in  order  not 
to  increase  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  in  America. 

It  certainly  was  not  these  considerations  that  decided  the  conduct 
of  Chile  in  presence  of  the  provocations  of  Bolivia  and  Peru,  especia- 
lity  as  it  had  not  even  any  knowledge  of  the  secret  treaty  made  between 
them.  But  that  was  the  germ  and  the  pretext,  sought  and  acted  upon 
by  Peru  in  the  Pacific  struggle. 


YIII 
The  Lavalle  Mission 


In  the  early  days  of  January  of  1879,  as  the  intractable  and  provo- 
cative attitude  of  Bolivia  induced  the  fear  of  a  violent  refusal  to  comply 
with  the  just  demands  of  Chile  regarding  compliance  with  the  Treaty 
of  1874,  our  Government  sent  instructions  to  our  Plenipotentiary  at 
Lima,  Mr.  Joaquin  Goioi,  to  politely  communicate  to  the  Peruvian 
Government  all  the  antecedents  of  the  question  and  an  account  of  its 
actual  state,  showing  the  necessity  imposed  upon  Chile  to  recur  to  all 
means  in  its  power,  not  omitting  an  appeal  to  arms,  to  ensure  its  rights 
against  further  attack. 

The  object  of  this  communication  wa?  to  give  a  proof  of  deference  to 
a  nation,  up  to  that  time  our  friend  and  ally;  and  to  politely  ascertain, 
as  the  mo3t  elementary  prudence  required,  what  would  be  the  attitude 
of  Peru  in  the  event,  of  which  there  appeared  to  be  no  escape,  of  a 
war  with  Bolivia.  Giving  our  representative  evasive  replies,  tending  to 
tranquillize,  though  evidently  in  contradiction  with  facts,  that  Govern- 
ment despatched  a  sp3cial  mission  to  Santiago,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Mr.  Antonio  Livalle,  with  the  apparent  object  of  bringing  about  a 
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friendly  compromise,  but  with  the  real  object  of  gaining  time  to  con- 
clude the  preparations  for  war,  in  which  Peru  was  already  engaged. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lavalle  at  Santiago,  early  in  March,  all  media- 
tion between  Chile  and  Bolivia  was  useless.  The  coast  had  been  occu- 
pied by  our  forces,  and  though  this  could  not  be  looked  upon,  strictly, 
as  an  action  of  war,  but  rather  as  an  indispensable  protection  of  our 
fellow  countrymen,  violently  outraged,  the  indispensable  condition  for 
retiring  our  troops,  which  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  pact  of  1874,  or 
especially  the  revocation  of  the  Bolivian  law  taxing  the  nitrate  export- 
ed by  the  Chilian  Company,  could  not  be  offered  or  executed  by 
Mr.  Lavalle.  Our  Government,  notwithstanding,  thought  it  necessary 
to  hear  the  expression  of  the  Peruvian  Grovernment's  intentions,  which 
should  be  communicated  by  its  representative;  and,  after  giving  him  a 
cordial  welcome,  iniciated  a  series  of  conferences,  the  sterility  of  which 
could  easily  have  been  foreseen. 

Mr.  Lavalle  brought  in  his  portfolio  a  literal  copy  of  the  Secret 
Treaty,  as  was  afterwards  proved;  and  among  the  instructions  he  receiv- 
ed from  his  government,  precisely  on  his  arrival  in  Chile,  is  the  follow- 
ing one:— «  It  is  very  probable  that  the  Government  of  Chile,  through 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  may  ask  you  if  a  secret  treaty  of 
alliance  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  really  exists;  and  it  is  almost  certain 
that  in  this  case  that  treaty  will  be  considered  as  a  grave  obstacle  to 
the  mediation  offered  by  our  Government.  You  should  manifest  verbal- 
ly, if  such  an  observation  is  made,  that  in  reality  a  treaty  exists,  but 
that,  as  you  know,  it  is  the  essential  condition  of  our  mediation,  Peru 
will  not  now  be  obliged  to  comply  with  it,  and  will  be,  on  the  contrary, 
in  aptitude  to  facilitate  measures  tending  to  lead  to  a  just  and  decorous 
arrangement  between  Chile  and  Bolivia. »  (Private  note  from  the  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru,  Mr.  Manuel  Irigoyen,  to  Mr.  Jose 
Antonio  Lavalle,  dated  March  5*^  1879.)  Finally  Mr.  Lavalle,  mem- 
ber of  the  Peruvian  Congress  and  President  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
mission for  foreign  affairs,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
Treaty,  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Congress  of  1873.  These  ante- 
cedents allow  us  to  appreciate  the  conduct  observed  by  that  diplomatist 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  mission.  .^ 

Immediately  at  the  first  conference  that  our  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  held  with  Mr.  Lavalle,  he  inquired  of  him  respecting  the  exis- 
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tence  of  the  Secret  Treaty,  regarding  which  our  Government  already 
had  precise  notices  from  diverse  sources,  and  of  which  public  opinion 
preoccupied  itself  without  reticence,  it  being  ostensibly  confirmed  by 
the  extensive  bellic  preparations  made  by  Peru  and  by  her  undisguised 
attitude  as  the  ally  of  Bolivia.  Mr.  Lavalle  gave  a  reply,  which,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
confirmed  in  writing,  in  the  following  terms: 

ff  At  the  first  conference  that  the  undersigned  had  the  honour  of  hold- 
ing with  His  Excel,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  ll^h  inst. 
and  towards  its  conclusion.  His  Ex.  inquired  what  truth  there  was  about 
the  existence  of  a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  between  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
supposed  to  have  existed  since  1873  and  of  the  existence  of  which  His 
Ex.  had  notices,  though  not  sufficiently  positive.  His  Ex.  going  on  to 
indicate  some  based  reasons  that  made  him  doubt  the  existence  of  any 
such  treaty. 

The  undersigned  answered  His  Ex.  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
similar  treaty;  that  he  doubted  its  existence,  since  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  of  Peru  in  1873,  which  year  did  not 
correspond  with  the  assembly  of  the  Peruvian  Congress,  whose  sessions 
were  held  on  alternate  years  until  the  constitutional  reform,  realized  in 
the  last  period  of  legislative  sesions,  in  1878;  that  it  had  certainly  not 
been  approved  in  the  sessions  of  1874-6-8,  in  all  of  which  years  the  un- 
dersigned had  had  the  honour  to  preside  the  diplomatic  commissions 
of  the  Congress;  that  nevertheless  since  his  arrival  in  Chile  the  under- 
signed had  heard  various  characteristic  persons  speak  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  treaty  and  he  had  already  applied  to  his  Grovernment  for 
information  on  the  particular,  which  on  its  arrival  he  would  hasten 
to  communicate  to  his  Excellency ». 

This  note  is  dated  March  26^^  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Iri- 
goyen's  note  to  Mr.  Lavalle  was  dated  the  5*^  of  the  same  month,  leav- 
ing more  than  a  sufficient  time  for  it  to  arrive  and  be  in  Mr.  Lavalle's 
hands,  and  moreover  Mr.  Irigoyen  had  said  to  him  respecting  the  trea- 
ty (Llhat  as  you  knoioy>  etc,  the  duplicity  of  the  Peruvian  diplomat  will 
therefore  he  apoarant. 

With  respect  to  the  attitud  assumed  by  Perii,  her  preparations  were 
of  the  most  war-like  nature,  her  army  and  mivy  were  trained  and  en- 
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larged  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner;  Mr.  Lavalle  explaining  this  aa 
the  simple  precaution  of  a  neutral,  and  as  a  necessary  defence  against 
her  territory  being  invaded  by  the  Bolivian  army,  as  it  had  previously 
been,  on  several  occasions,  even  during  internal  commotions  (vulgarly 
called  revolutions). 

Such  an  explanation  was  very  far  from  satisfactory.  The  ignorance  of 
the  Peruvian  Envoy  with  regard  to  the  most  important  acts  of  his 
government,  such  as  the  secret  treaty;  not  even  knowing  that  the 
Congress  of  his  country  had  assembled  in  1873  and  in  the  sessions  of 
April  22*1^  of  that  year  had  approved  that  pact;  this  together  with  his 
evasive  answers  and  suppositions  with  regard  to  the  openly  hostile  atti- 
tude of  his  country,  showed  to  what  a  degree  his  instructions  were 
deficient,  his  sincerity  doubtful  and  his  action  inefficient. 

Our  Government  then  repeated,  wiih  greater  urgency,  the  instruc- 
tions already  given  to  our  Minister  in  Peru,  in  order  that  he  might 
directly  solicit  from  the  Cabinet  of  Lima  the  explications  that  the  Pe- 
ruvian Envoy  in  Santiago  could  not,  or  would  not,  give.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  define  a  situation  so  uncertain  and  filled  with  dangers,  especially 
as  our  government  had  repeatedly  received  official  confirmation  of  the 
facts  that  caused  the  alarm;  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  the  Secret 
Treaty,  the  formidable  war  footing  on  which  Peru  was  hurriedly  placing 
herself  and  the  assistence  in  arms  and  troops  continually  given  to  Boli- 
via, whose  army  used  Peruvian  territory,  as  though  it  were  its  own, 
for  it  warlike  preparations. 

After  many  stubborn  and  slippery  subterfuges,  made  to  gain  time,  the 
Peruvian  Government  began  to  understand  that  its  doubtful  position 
could  no  longer  be  carried  on,  and  declared  that  it  could  not  remain 
neutral  in  the  struggle,  because  it  was  united  to  Bolivia  by  a  treaty  of 
alliance,  signed  on  Feb.  6.*^  1873.  This  offensive  declaration  was  made 
to  Chile  by  the  same  Plenipotentiary  Envoy  who  had  sent  to  Chile  as  a 
pacific  mediator! 

On  March  31.t'i  Mr.  Lavalle  drew  out  from  his  portfolio  a  complete 
copy  of  the  Secret  Treaty,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  previously 
denied,  and  read  it  to  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  though  he  still 
refused  to  give  a  copy  of  it. 

It  was  thus  proved  by  documentary  evidence  that  the  apparent  me- 
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diator  was  a  hidden  enemy,  since  six  years  before;  that  it  was  he  who 
had  suggested  to  Bolivia  the  idea  of  the  odious  complot,  and  who,  as 
was  shortly  afterwards  proved  had  tried  to  attract  into  the  ambuscade 
a  third  nation  and  neighbour  of  ours  with  whom  we  were  then  ardently 
discussing  an  old  question  of  boundary  that  we  endeavoured  to  resolve 
in  the  way  indicated  by  cordiality  and  justice, — by  arbitration. 

Such  treachery  profoundly  wounded  public  opinion  in  Chile  and,  as 
was  natural,  aroused  an  energetic  sentiment  of  indignation.  In  was  not 
possible  to  remain  at  peace  with  a  nation  that  attacked  us  in  the  dark, 
that  made  enemies  for  us  on  all  sides,  that  went  about  offering  herself 
spontaneously  as  an  ally  to  any  and  all  who  were  disposed  to  fight 
against  us,  and  who  employed  in  this  labour,  as  persistant  as  inexplic- 
able, immoral  and  cunning  proceedings  condemned  by  universal  hono- 
rability. 

In  consequence  of  this,  on  April  5.*^,  the  Peruvian  Envoy  was  inform- 
ed that  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  broken  off,  and  from 
that  moment  Chile  was  at  war  with  Peru  and  Bolivia. 


IX 
The  action  of  the  Chilian  Minister  at  Lima 

To  complete  the  relation  of  the  antecedents  of  this  Avar,  wiiich  we 
have  abstracted  from  the  best  authorised  official  documents,  in  some 
cases  reproducing  them  literally, — and  before  arriving  at  the  Treaties 
of  1883-4  that  put  an  end  to  it,  it  is  convenient  to  bear  in  mind  the 
action  taken  by  our  Minister  at  Lima,  Mr.  Joaquin  Godoi,  simulta- 
neously with  the  dilatory  mission  with  which  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment charged  Mr.  Lavalle. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  when  the  repeated  violations  of  the 
Treaty  of  1874  committed  by  Bolivia,  and  the  complete  sterility  of 
our  reclamations  clearly  show.'d  that  Chile  would  be  obliged  to  make 
herself  respected  by  force,  Mr.  Godoi  was  encharged  to  lay  before  the 
Peruvian  Cabinet  a  clear  account  of  what  wis  going  on.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Lima  was  thus  enabled  to  appreciate  the  origen  and  serious 
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consequences  of  the  obstinate  negation  of  La  Paz  to  all  the  concilia- 
tory propositions  of  oiiv  Government,  and  was  duly  informed  of  the 
acts  of  spoliation  and  violence  with  which  they  were  anfcwered,  the 
Lima  Cabinet  knew  that  Chile  opportunely,  even  after  its  citizens  were 
plundered,  wjuld  propose  ths  arbitration  indicated  in  the  pact  of 
1874.  Notwithstanding  it  could  not  find,  then  when  there  was  the 
best  of  occasions  for  mediation,  a  single  word,  or  any  means  of  evert- 
ing the  conflict  which  it  had  the  means  of  everting,  as  it  well  knew 
that  Bolivian  action  wis  instigated  especially  by  the  secret  treaty  exist- 
ing between  them. 

Our  Minister  at  Lima  having  communicated,  on  March  14th,  that 
the  Bolivian  Envoy  had  informed  the  Diplomatic  Corps  there  resident 
that  his  country  was  at  war  with  Chile,  our  Minister  was  directed  to 
obtain  a  declaration  of  neutrality.  Mr.  Godoi  in  measured  terms  took 
steps  with  this  object,  basing  his  natural  demand  on  facts  the  notority 
of  waicii  left  no  posible  excuse  to  the  Peruvian  Government;  such 
were  among  others,  the  existence  of  the  Secret  Treaty,  the  truth  of 
which  was  now  no  secret;  the  excessive  warlike  preparations  of  Peru; 
the  supplies  of  artn-!  and  of  ammunition  sent  to  Bolivia  by  Peru;  the 
aggressive  and  insolent  articles  published  by  the  entire  Peruvian 
press,  not  excluding  organs  of  a  well  know  oflficial  character,  all  of 
which  advocated  a  war  with  Chile  and  an  alliance  with  Bolivia;  the 
continual  and  tfimultons  public  meetings  at  which  our  country  was 
grossly  insulted,  the  leaders  of  which  after  assuring  the  Bolivian  Le- 
gation of  their  sympathy  and  aid,  marched  to  the  Government  palace 
to  deliver  to  the  President  resolutions  in  favour  of  war  with  Chile, 
which  proceedings  the  President  accepted  and  stimulated. 

The  note  in  which,  on  these  bases,  Mr.  Godoi  asked  for  a  frank  de- 
claration of  the  attitude  that  Peru  would  assume  in  the  conflict  be- 
tween Chile  and  Bolivia,  was  dated  March  17'^.  The  answer  given  by 
the  Lima  Government,  at  first  verbally,  afterwards  in  writing,  far  from 
dissipating,  confirmed  our  grave  motive  for  distrust,  or  nither  confirm- 
ed our  certainty  in  the  hostile  resolution  of  Peru. 

Mr.  Godoi  in  a  communication  to  our  Minister  for  Foreign  affairs, 
dated  March  22"d,  states  that  he  had  received,  from  the  President  of 
Peru,  the  following  answer  to  his  request  for  an  explicit  declaration 
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of  neutrality:  aHis  Excel,  assured  me  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
«  to  formulate  in  precise  terms  the  decision  that  he  would  have  to 
a  make,  for  if  personally  he  wished  to  maintain  an  inalterable  peace 
«  between  Peru  and  Chile,  he  was  obliged  as  chief  of  the  State,  to  pre- 
<t  fer  the  aspirations  of  his  country  to  his  OAvn  desires;  that  his  Go- 
<r  vernmetit,  previously  united  to  Bolivia  by  a  secret  treaty  of  offensive 
«  and  defensive  alliance,  would  be  compelled  to  make  common  cause 
«  with  that  country,  unless  friendly  relations  were  reestablished  be- 
«  tween  Bolivia  and  Chile,  or  unless  the  Congress  of  Peru,  which 
fl:;would  shortly  be  convoked  for  special  sessions,  should  authorise  non 
«  compliance  with  the  Treaty.  That  in  all  cases  it  was  necessary  to  be 
«  prepared  for  future  events,  which  intention  explained  the  war  pre- 
«  parations. 

«At  this  point  he  sought  to  conceal  from  me  that  orders  had  been 
ff  issued  for  the  purchase  of  ironclads  in  Europe;  but  when  I  spoke  to 
«  him  directly  on  the  matter,  giving  names  and  dates,  he  allowed  my 
«  assertion  to  pass  without  contradiction.  lu  conclusion,  he  told  me 
«  that  no  decision  would  be  taken  by  his  Grovernment  until  after  the 
€  results  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  Mr.  Lavalle  were  knowa,  and  till 
«  after  the  country  had  been  consulted  throagh  the  representatives 
«  united  in  Congress;  and  therefore  a  definite  auswer  to  my  comuai- 
«  cations  of  the  17"^  inst.  could  only  be  given  by  the  Peruvian  Envoy 
«  at  Santiago  to  our  Government,  and  that  in  this  sense  it  should  be 
«  answered  on  the  next  day  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
«  Irigoyen. 

And  on  the  following  day  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  answer- 
ed Mr.  Godoi's  note  as  follows:  «His  Excel,  the  Chief  of  State,  to 
«  whom  I  have  given  an  account  of  your  communication,  requests  me 
«  to  inform  you  that  Peru  having  despatched  a  Special  Mission  to 
a  Chile,  specially  intended  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Go- 
«  vernment  of  Your  Excel,  on  all  the  incidents  that  have  taken  place, 
«  or  that  in  future  may  occur  oh  the  Bolivian  coast,  and  of  the  situa- 
«  tion  in  general,  of  which  the  Santiag )  Cabinet  has  not  yet  given 
«  him  information,  the  Plenipotentiary  who  is  charged  with  that  mis- 
«  sion  will  receive  convenient  instructions  respecting  the  points  you 
<t  allude  to  in  the  communication  referred  to.» 
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Such  a  pretension  to  indefinitely  delay,  in  Santiago,  a  reply  that  the 
Peruvian  Government  could,  and  ought  to,  have  given  at  once  to  our 
representative  at  Lima,  was  inacceptable.  The  Lavalle  mission,  sim- 
ply conciliatory,  according  to  the  terms  of  its  credentials,  had  no 
reason  to  be;  it  was  ineffective  and  extemporary  as  regards  its  principal 
object,  and  absolutely  inadequate  as  regards  the  question  of  the  neutra- 
lity of  Peru. 

Consequently  Mr.  Grodoi  insisted  upon  the  point  that  it  was  at  Lima, 
and  not  at  Santiago,  that  motion  regarding  the  attitude  of  Peru  should 
be  carried  on  till  it  obtained  a  catagorical  reply.  To  delay  this  decla- 
ration and  to  employ  the  time  in  preparation  for  a  war  Avas  to  increase 
the  offense  already  received  in  the  official  confirmation  of  the  Secret 
Treaty. 

The  repeated  request  of  our  ambassador  obtained  the  result  that  he 
communicated  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  March  26*^:  — 
«  With  respect  to  the  declaration  of  neutrality,  I  am  informed  by  the 
«  President  and  also  by  the  Minister  that  it  is  a  step  that  will  not  be 
«  taken  by  the  Government,  if  the  Peruvian  Congress,  recently  [con- 
«  voked  for  April  24*^1  does  not  resolve  upon  it.  Therefore  the  in- 
«  tention  exists  of  prolonging  the  indecision  until  Congress  thinks 
«  proper  to  decide  for  neutrality  or  war.» 

a  Having  been  informed  that  theVarlike  preparations  are  not  made 
«  with  the  special  object  of  hostilities  it  has  1  also]  been  manifested 
a  that  there  is  a  decided  resolution  not  to  suspend  them.  Useless  in 
«  this  respect  has  been  the  assurances  I  have  given,  showing  docu- 
«  ments  received  from  my  Government,  to  prove  the  fact  that  if  Peru 
«  remains  neutral  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  attitude  of  Chile,  un- 
«  der  any  conditions. » 

«  The  resistence  to  pronounce  for  peace  or  for  war,  the  refusal  to 
«  show  me  the  Treaty  of  Alliance,  even  privately,  the  resolution  not 
«  to  suspend  the  warlike  preparations,  and  specially  the  activity  with 
«  which  they  are  carried  on,  are  facts  that  we  must  not  fail  to  take 
«  into  serious  consideration. » 

On  the  telegraphic  receipt  of  the  most  important  part  of  this  note, 
Mr.  Godoi  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  communication,  again  showing  our 
complaints,  and  the  unjustifiable  refusal  to  reply  to  them.  By  each  one 
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of  the  acts  that  gave  motive  for  these  reclamations,  and  naturally  by 
their  enormous  and  irritating  total,  Peru  made  herself  our  declared 
enemy.  Therefore  the  note  ought  to  express  that  Chile  considered  Peru 
as  a  real  belligerent  and  conclude  by  a  request  for  a'passport;  this  note 
to  be  presented  to  the  Government  at  Lima  on  further  notice  from 
Santiago. 

This  notice  was  sent  off,  and  on  April  3''^  Mr.  Godoi  presented  the 
note  to  the  Peruvian  Government.  On  the  following  day  he  received  his 
passport. 


The  War 

During  her  relatively  short  span  of  life  as  an  independent  State, 
Chile,  as  the  tffect  of  a  profound  conviction,  has  ever  scrupulously  res- 
pected the  right,s  of  others,  as  the  snre^.t  way  to  have  her  own  rights 
respected.  She  has  ahvays  obeyed  this  purpose  in  her  foreigu  policy 
and  she  believes  that  she  has  carried  it  out  with  honourable  care  and 
constancy. 

In  all  ominous  situations  Chile  has  been  disposed,  before  the  sad  ne- 
cessity of  appealing  to  arms,  to  propose  and  accept  arbitration,  as  the 
most  honourable  road  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  solutions.  Inspired  with 
these  ideas,  culcivatiug  with  refined  honourability  the  friendship  of  all 
other  nations,  and  complying  with  religious  scrupulosity  with  con- 
tracted obligations,  she  might  imagine  herself,  as  a  sincere  friend  of 
peace,  as  exempt  from  the  sad  calamities  of  war,  safe  in  the  tranquillity 
of  home  and  the  fruitful  labour  of  industry. 

Nevertheless  painful  as  it  might  be  to  see  her  friendship  with  nations, 
■with  whom  she  had  shared  glories  and  disasters,  broken,  at  the  present 
time  it  was  not  possible  to  hesitate.  She  could  not  consent  that,  against 
her  highest  interests  and  perhaps  even  against  her  very  existence,  there 
should  prevail  in  the  international  relations  of  South  America  a  scan- 
dalous contempt  for  public  faith  and  an  absolute  and  provocative  disa- 
vowal of  the  most  fundamental  duties  of  morality  and  honesty. 

The  secret  pact  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  had  been  carefully  hidden 
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from  Chile  because, — as  Mr.  Lavalle  declared  to  oar  Governtneut,  and 
the  (Jovei-ament  of  Pera  repeated  to  Mr.  Godoi,— one  of  ita  articles 
stipulated  secrecy.  And  yet,  while  it  was  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
Chile  it  was  handed  about  and  adherents  to  it  were  sought  among  the 
Governments  of  other  nations,  and  specially  amongst  those  whom  it 
was  thought  were  likely  to  fight  against  us;  amongst  those  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  no  immediate  interests  or  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast. 

By  the  first  article  of  the  Secret  Treaty,  Peru  and  Bolivia  united  to 
mutually  guarantee  the  integrity  of  their  respective  territories;  Art.  2°<i 
specified  the  cases  in  which  the  alliance  should  be  made  effective;  in 
the  3'^'i  Art:  — « recognizing  both  contracting  parties  that  every  legi- 
«  timate  act  of  alliance  should  be  based  upon  justice,  there  be  estab- 
«  lished  for  each  of  them,  respectively,  the  right  to  decide  if  the  offense 
a  received  by  the  other  were  comprised  among  those  included  in  the 
«  former  article;*  and  after  determining  in  the  following  Articles  the 
proceedings  that  the  allies  should  observe  as  soon  as  a  casus  Jcedei'is  was 
declared,  the  8*^  Article  when  on: 

«  Ist  To  employ  by  preference,  in  as  ranch  as  may  be  possible,  all 
«  means  of  conciliation  to  avoid  an  outbreak,  or  to  terminate  war, 
«  if  it  had  broken  out,  considering  as  preferent  arbitration  by  a  third 
«  power. » 

«  2^^  Not  to  accept  from  any  nation  or  Government,  a  protectorate 
«  or  superiority  that  might  lessen  its  independence  or  sovereignty,  and 
«  not  to  cede,  or  make  over  in  favour  of  any  nation,  any  part  of  its 
«  territories,  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  better  demarcation  of  its  boun- 
ce daries.j> 

«  3^'^  Not  to  sign  any  treaty  of  limits  or  of  other  territorial  arrange- 
«  ments   without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  contracting  party. » 

As  may  be  seen  the  third  article  gives  facility  to  the  two  nations  to 
freely  determine  the  declaration  of  the  casus  feeder  is.  Yet  even  if  the 
pact  of  1873  had  been  compulsory,  the  Peruvian  Government  was  free 
from  all  obligation  from  the  moment  in  which  Bolivia  refused  recourse 
to  the  arbitration  imposed  in  the  eight  article  of  the  same  treaty,  and 
also  established  in  the  Treaty  of  1874  with  Chile. 

The  same  eighth  article  obliged   the  contracting  nations  not  to  cede 
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or  make  away  any  part  of  their  territory,  except  in  the  case  of  a  better 
frontier  arrangenaent,  which  was  precisely  the  case  existing  between 
Chile  and  Bolivia,  and  therefore  that  in  which  the  action  of  these  Re- 
pnblics  could  develop  themselves  with  absolute  prescindence  of  Peru. 
It  is  true  that  the  following  clause,  as  if  to  impede  Bolivia  from  treat- 
ing freely  with  Ohile,  and  to  cohibit  the  right  of  Chile  to  treat  freely 
with  Bolivia,  adds,  that  the  latter  cannot  «  conclude  treaties  of  limits 
<r  or  other  territorial  arrangements  without  previous  knowledge  of  the 
«  other  contracting  party. » 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  in  the  analysis  of  this  international 
ambush.  Its  antecedents  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  understood 
and  carried  into  effect  by  Peru  are  sufficient  to  render  evident  at  the 
same  time  the  duplicity  and  want  of  reason  of  that  country.  Moreover 
it  is  new  a  fact  perfectly  well  established  that  the  pejj^inacity  with 
which  Bolivia  provoked  the  war  was  induced,  not  only  by  the  security 
that  the  alli&nce  with  Peru  gave  her,  but  also  by  the  immediate  insti- 
gation of  that  country.  Already  in  June  1879,  upon  inaugurating  the 
sessions  of  Congress,  the  President  of  ('hile  was  in  a  position  to  state, 
with  reason,  in  his  Message:  «"We  have  good  reasons  for  believing 
«  that  the  Peruvian  Legation  at  La  Paz,  was  not  exempt  from  partici- 
«  pation  in  the  violent  and  nonconformable  attitude  assumed  by  the 
«  Government  of  Bolivia  in  the  question  with  Chile.» 

The  same  serious  document  immediately  afterwards  adds,  after 
showing  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  during  the  diplomatic 
steps  taken  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  Messrs,  Godoi  and  Lavalle,  of 
which  we  have  given  a  sketch: — «To  the  request  of  our  Ambassador 
«  at  Lima,  asking  for  a  declaration t)f  neutrality,  the  Government  of 
«  Peru  replied,  that  on  account  of  being  united  with  Bolivia  by  a  secret 
«  treaty  of  alliance,  it  could  not  decide  that  point  without  having  pre- 
«  viously  consulted  the  Congress  which  for  that  object  Avas  convoked 
«  for  April  24tb.i) 

«The  Government  of  Peru,  according  to  the  Secret  Treaty,  the  copy 
«  of  which  was  communicated  to  us  by  its  Envoy,  did  not  require  the 
«  decision  of  Congress  to  declare  if  the  casus  fmderis  had  or  had  not 
a  arrived;  it  could  decide  the  matter  itself,  as  it  afterwards  did.  We 
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«  must  consider  the  answer  received  as  an  evasive  one,  the  object  of 
«  which  was  to  f^ain  time  to  complete  the  preparations  for  war.» 

fl:The  answer  of  Peru  placed  us  in  the  painful  dilemma  of  declaring 
«  war  or  of  leaving  her  at  fiberty,  when  her  preparations  were  concluded, 
«  of  declaring  it  against  us.  I  should  have  considered  myself  as  unfaith- 
«  ful,  to  the  most  sacred  duties  of  my  office,  if  I  had  hesitated  to  ask 
a  from  the  Congress  a  constitutional  authorisation  to  declare  war 
«  against  a  Government  that,  while  it  was  represented  at  Santiago  by 
«  a  mission  of  peace  and  friendship,  would  permit  Bolivia  to  carry 
«  across  her  territory  arms  and  warlike  stores,  and  herself  made  prepa- 
«  rations  for  war,  that  could  only  be  explained  by  intentions  hostile 
a  towards  us.d 

War  being  declared,  Chile  directed  her  hostilities  against  the  orga- 
nised forces  of  th^belligerents,  and  against  the  means  that  might  aug- 
ment, their  elements  of  aggression.  And  in  the  course  of  these  hostile 
acts,  she  never  lost  sight  of  the  respect  due  to  the  property  and  interests 
of  neutrals,  striving  to  avoid  all  damage  to  them  that  was  not  actually 
required  by  the  primordial  object  of  the  war. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  affairs  could  then  state  in  his  Report  to 
Congress,  for  1879:  —  «In  our  territory  no  measures  of  hostility  have 
«  been  taken  that  could  harm  the  Bolivians  or  Peruvians  resident  among 
«  us.  They  enjoy  the  same  liberty  that  was  theirs  before  the  war,  and 
«  their  property  and  interests  are  not  in  the  slightest  danger.  Not 
«  one  of  them  has  been  compelled  to  leave  the  country  and  nothing 
«  has  occurred  to  any  one  of  them  that  might  render  their  living  here 
«  unpleasant  to  them.  I  state  this  fact  with  grateful  satisfaction,  because 
«  it  der^nstrates  that  our  country  has  acquired  a  grade  of  moral  cul- 
«  ture  of  which  we  may  be  justly  proud. » 

The  proceedings  of  Peru  and  of  Bolivia,  on  the  contrary,  were  very 
far  from  an  imitation  of  the  humane  and  just  spirit  of  Chile.  Instead 
of  directing  their  armed  forces  Hgainst  our  armies,  they  sought  unde- 
fended victims,  peaceful  workmen,  whom  they  surprised  at  their  hearths 
and  homes  to  make  them  suffer  the  weight  of  unnecessary  cruelties. 

Immediately  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  the  Government  of  Bolivia 
issued  an  edict  confiscating  the  valuable  mineral  property  of  Coroooro, 
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belonf^ing  to  Chilian  citizens;  she  persecuted,  the  labourers,  with  inhu- 
manity and  sold  their  property  in  order  to  dedicate  the  proceeds  to  the 
purchase  of  elements  of  war.  A  few  days  afterwards  an  edict  appeared 
ordering  the  seqnestratiou  of  all  property  belonging  to  Chilians,  the 
same  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  given  over  to  the  national  treasury. 
By  this  same  decree  was  ordered  the  exjiulsion  of  all  Chilians  existing 
in  the  vast  territory  of  Bolivia,  giving  them  the  terra  of  ten  days  in 
which  to  leave  a  country  as  extensive  as  poor  in  means  of  locomotion. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  indescribable  sacrifices  that  compliance 
with  this  edict  imposed  upon  our  fellow  countrymen. 

Peru  followed  the  same  path.  The  expulsion  of  all  Chilians  and  their 
families  was  ordered;  to  pass  her  frontier  in  the  term  of  eight  days; 
and  even  this  term,  slight  as  it  was,  was  considerably  reduced  in  many 
parts,  by  the  inferior  authorities.  For  example,  at  Arequipa,  the  Chi- 
lian consul  who  resided  there,  and  numerous  families  of  our  citizens 
were  only  given  48  hours  to  leave  the  country. 

At  Huanillos  the  term  was  reduced  to  three  hours  only,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  there  was  no  vessel  in  the  port  to  receive  (hem. 
From  this  cause  they  were  obliged  to  undertake  a  painful  journey  of 
three  days  through  the  arid  desert  to  Tocopilla,  without  resources  of 
any  kiisd.  Tiiere  were  400  persons  in  all.  They  would  probably  have 
all  perished  in  the  desert,  but  that  the  Chilian  military  commander, 
well  knowing  the  inevitible  death,  that  awaited  them,  sent  to  meet  them, 
and  to  carry  them  food  and  water. 

At  Lima  and  Callao  all  Chilians,  that  from  illness  or  poverty  could 
not  get  away  in  the  short  term  accorded  them,  were  cast  into  prison. 

At  Iquiquethe  term  of  expulsion  was  two  hours.  The  great  number 
of  labourers,  attracted  there  by  the  nitrate  works,  rendered  compliance 
with  the  edict  impractical,  and  but  for  the  benevolent  and  charitable 
assistance  given  by  English  and  North  American  men  of  war  then  in 
the  bay,  that  hastened  to  collect  hundreds  of  these  unfortunate  beings, 
the  most  painful  scenes  would  have  been  presented. 

As  is  well  known,  this  war,  though  it  imposed  upon  ns  incalculable 
sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure,  was  a  series  of  uninterrupted  victories 
for  Chile. 
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XI 
The  Treaty  of  Ancon 

(Oct.  20th,  1883) 

After  the  deatruction  of  the  armies  of  the  alliance,  at  the  battle  of 
Tacna,  May  2Q^^.  1880;  the  ceutral  provinces  of  Peru  were  invaded  by 
our  troops  and  the  capital  occupied;  the  remains  of  the  Bolivian  array 
retired  to  the  remote  table-lands,  in  a  merely  defeusive  and  strictly 
passive  attitude  taking  no  care  to  defend  their  former  ally;  the  hour 
arrived  in  which  Peru  had  inevitably  to  accept  the  ill-fortune  that  she 
had  herself  sought;  to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  conqaered  and  endeav- 
our to  negd^Sate  a  peace. 

Chile  earnestly  desired  peace,  anxious  to  return  to  home  labours, 
which  had  been  for  such  a  long  time  and  so  bloodily  perturbed.  And 
the  same  energy  that  she  had  shown  in  reducing  the  enemy  to  a  neces- 
sity for  soliciting  peace,  was  now  employed  in  giving,  even  at  the  cost 
of  real  sacrifices,  the  means  of  making  it  in  a  firm  and  authorised  man- 
ner. This  prolonged  and  laborious  task,  the  details  of  which  we  have 
no  necessity  for  stating,  constantly  rendered  difficult  and  obstructed, 
now  by  the  internal  dissension  of  revolutionary  military  leaders,  from 
which  Peru  could  not  free  herself,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  great  na- 
tional disasters,  and  which  impeded  the  organization  of  a  serious  Gov- 
ernment with  whom  we  could  treat;  now  from  hopes,  speedily  van- 
ishing, of  powerful  foreign  intervention,  that  would  render  null  the 
rights  of  the  conquerers,  terminated  at  last,  on  Oct.  20*^,  1883,  by  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon. 

Since  October  1880,  in  tha  conferences  celebrated,  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Chile,  of  Peru  and  of  Bolivia,  to  discuss  an  arrangement, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  United  States  for  these  three 
nations,  on  board  of  the  U.  S.  man  of  war  Lacawana,  at  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  AricH,  Chile  had  formulated  conditions  for  a  Treaty  of  Peace. 

1st  The  absolute  and  inconditional  cession  of  the  province  of  Ta- 
rapa  ca. 
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2^-^  Payment  of  an  indemnification  of  twenty  million  (Chilian)  dollars, 
in  a  fixed  term,  the  provinces  of  Arica  and  Tacna  to  be  held  meanwhile 
as  security  for  the  debt. 

The  same  conditions,  with  slij^ht  variations  of  detail,  that  did  not 
affect  the  two  principal  points,  were  maintained  on  the  distinct  occa- 
sions on  which,  either  directly  with  the  more  or  less  transitory  Go- 
vernments of  Peru,  or  indirectly,  with  neutral  mediators,  Chile  was 
invited  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 

The  negotiations  of  Arica  having  proved  a  failure,  and  Chile  being 
compelled  to  make  new  and  serious  sacrifices  in  the  campaign  of  1881, 
she  was,  with  justice,  in  a  position,  after  the  decisive  victories  of 
Chorrillos,  San  Juan  and  Miraflores,  to  modify  and  increase  the  condi- 
tions that  she  thought  equitable  before  this  last  onerous  effort. 

They  were  really  modified,  for  the  benefit  of  Peru;  thus  Chile  desis- 
ted from  the  idemnity  in  specie  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
($  20.000,000)  and  other  demands  that  did  not  appear  necessary,  or 
that  were  not  timely  after  the  later  events,  though  she  maintained  the 
two  cardinal  bases:  absolute  cession  of  Tarapaca  and  expectatives — 
now  more  solid  than  ever  before — of  possessing  the  territories  of  Tacna 
and  Arica,  that  was  considered  indispensable  after  the  annexation  of 
Tarapacii,  for  the  security  of  the  new  frontier. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon; 


TREATY    OF    PEACE    AND    FUIENDSHIP    BETWEEN    THK    REPUBLICS   OF 
y  >  CHILE  AND  PERU 

The  Republic  of  Chile  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Republic  of  Peru  on 
the  other,  wishing  to  reestablish  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
nations,  have  determined  to  celebrate  a  treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship 
and,  with  this  object  have  named  and  appointed  their  Plenipotentiares, 
namely; 

His  Excellency  the  President  of  Chile  appoints  Mr.  Jovino  ISTovoa, 
and  this  Excellency  the  President  of  Peru,  appoints  Mr.  Jose  Antonio 
Lavalle,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Mr.  Mariano  Castro  Zaldivar. 

The  above  mentioned,  after  having  shown  their  full  powers  and 
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authority,  and  finding  them  in  due  and  correct  form,  have  agreed  on 
the  following  articles: 

Article  ].s1i  Relatioas  of  Peace  and  Friendship  are  reestablished 
between  the  Republics  of  Chile  and  Peru. 

Art.  2.nd  The  Republic  of  Peru  cedes  to  the  Republic  of  Chile 
perpetually  and  unconditionally  the  territory  of  the  coast  province  of 
Tarapacci,  the  limits  of  which  are;  on  the  north  the  valley  and  river  of 
Camarones,  on  the  south  the  valley  and  river  of  Loa,  on  the  east  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia  and  on  the  west  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Art.  S.id  The  territory  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  limited 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Sama,  from  its  origen  in  the  Andes,  conter- 
minous with  Bolivia,  to  its  mouth,  where  it  flows  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  valley  and  river  of  Camarones,  on  the  east 
by  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  shall 
remain  in  the  possession  of  Chile,  subject  to  the  laws  and  authorities 
of  Chile  during  the  term  of  ten  years,  to  be  counted  from  the  date  of 
the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty  of  Peace.  This  term  having  expired 
a  plebiscite  shall  decide  by  popular  votation,  if  the  territory  of  these  pro- 
vinces shall  remain  definitely  under  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of 
Chile  or  if  they  shall  continue  forming  part  of  the  territory  of  Peru. 
That  of  the  two  countries  in  whose  favour  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  shall  be  annexed,  shall  pay  to  the  other  ten  millions  of  dollars 
($  10.000,000)  Chilian  silver  money  or  Peruvian  soles,  of  equal  percent- 
age of  fine  silver  and  also  of  equal  weight  as  the  former. 

A  special  protocol,  which  shall  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  present  Treaty,  shall  establish  the  form  in  which  the  plebiscite 
shall  take  place,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  in  which  the  ten  oaillion 
dollars  shall  be  paid,  by  the  nation  that  remains  in  possession  of  the 
provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

Art.  4.th  In  conformity  with  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Decree 
of  Feb.  9th  1882,  by  which  the  Government  of  Chile  authorised  the 
sale  of  a  million  tons  of  guano,  the  net  product  of  this  substance,  after 
deducting  all  expenses,  as  referred  to  in  Art.  13.*^  of  that  decree,  shall 
be  divided  in  equal  parts  between  the  Grovernment  of  Chile  and  the 
creditors  of  Peru,  whose  titles  of  credit  appear  to  be  based  on  the  se- 
curity of  guano. 
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On  the  termination  of  the  sale  of  the  million  tons,  referred  to  in  the 
anterior  clause,  the  Goverumeut  of  Chile  will  continue  delivering  to 
the  creditors  of  Peru  the  fifty  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  gnano 
sold,  as  established  in  Art.  IS.^^,  until  the  debt  is  totally  paid  or  the 
guano  deposits  in  actual  working  are  exhausted. 

The  product  of  the  deposits  that  may  be  discovered  in  the  future  in 
the  territories  ceded  to  Chile,  belong  exclusively  to  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment. 

Art.  b.^^  If  deposits  of  guano  be  discovered  in  the  territories  that 
remain  under  the  dominion  of  Peru,  in  order  to  avoid  competition  in 
the  sale  of  this  substance,  both  Governments,  of  common  accord,  shall 
previously  determine  the  proportions  and  conditions  under  which  each 
of  them  shall  dispose  of  this  manure. 

The  stipulation  made  in  the  preceding  clause  shall  also  refer  to  the 
existence  of  guauo  already  discovered,  that  may  remain  on  Lobos 
Islands,  at  the  epoch  of  the  delivery  of  these  islands  to  Peru,  in  con- 
formity with  Art.  d.^^  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  6.*b  The  creditos  of  Peru  to  whom  are  conceded  the  advan- 
tages referred  to  in  Art.  A^^,  shall  submit,  for  the  qualification  of  their 
titles  and  for  other  procedings,  to  the  reglamentation  established  by 
the  Supreme  decree  of  Feb.  9*^  1882. 

Art.  8.*^  The  obligation  that  the  Government  of  Chile  accepts  by 
Art.  4.th  of  delivering  fifty  per  cent  of  the  net  product  of  guano  of  the 
deposits  actually  working,  shall  subsist,  if  this  extraction  takes  place  in 
conformity  with  the  existing  contract  based  upon  the  sale  of  one  mil- 
lion tons.  Of  if  it  be  effected  in  virtue  of  another  contract,  for  the  ex- 
clusive account  of  the  Government  of  Chile. 

Art.  8.^^  Except  in  virtue  of  the  declarations  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding Articles  and  of  the  obligations  that  the  Government  of  Chile  has 
spontaneously  accepted  in  the  Supreme  Decree  of  March  28*^  1882, 
that  regulates  the  nitrate  property  of  Tarapaca,  the  aforesaid  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  will  recognised  no  credits  of  any  class  that  affect  the 
new  territories  acquired  by  the  present  Treaty,  whatever  may  be  their 
nature  and  antecedents. 

.^  Art.  9.th  The  Lobos  Islands  will  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
Government  of  Chile  until  the  existing  guano  deposits  have  furnished 
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one  million  tons  of  guano,  as  stipulated  in  Art.  4.tl»  and}Art.  7.ti».  When 
the  million  tons  have  been  extracted  the  islands  shall  be  returned  to 
Peru. 

Art.  10th  The  Government  of  Chile  declares  that  there  shall  be 
ceded  to  Peru,  from  the  day  that  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified 
and  constitutionally  exchanged,  the  fifty  per  cent  corresponding  to 
that  Republic  from  the  product  of  guano  from  Lobos  Islands. 

Art.  11th  While  no  special  treaty  is  made,  the  mercantile  relations 
between  the  two  countries  shall  subsist  in  the  same  state  that  they 
were  before  April  5*^  1879. 

Akt.  12th  The  indemnity  owing  by  Peru  to  Chilians  who  have  suf- 
fered damages  on  account  of  the  war,  f  hall  be  determined  by  a  tribu- 
nal of  arbitration,  or  by  an  international  mixed  commission,  immedia- 
tely after  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty,  in  the  form  established 
for  the  conventions  recently  agreed  upon  between  Chile  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  England,  France  and  Italy. 

Art.  13th  The  contracting  governments  recognise  and  accept  the 
validity  of  all  administrative  acts  and  judicial  sentences  made  and  pas- 
sed during  the  occupation  of  Peru,  derived  from  martial  law  exercised 
by  the  Government  of  Chile. 

Art.  14th  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  in  the  city  of  Lima  as  soon  as  possible,  within  a  maximum 
period  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  days,  counting  from  this  date. 

In  proof  of  which  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it 
and  sealed  it  with  their  private  seals. 

Dated  at  Lima  the  twentieth  of  October  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  three. 

(Signed). — Jovino  Novoa — J.  A.  Lavallb 
Mariano  Castro  Zaldivar 

In  virtue  of  the  conditions  of  Art.  14th  of  this  Treaty,  the  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  at  Lima,  on  May  8th  1884. 


UNlVERSr 

Of 
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XII 
The  Treaty  of  Truce  with  Bolivia 

The  negotialions  for  peace  with  Bolivia  lingered,  even  after  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Peru  was  ratified,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  commenced  with  anticipation  and  though  peace  really  existed 
practically,  from  the  attitude  assumed  by  Bolivia  after  her  defeat  at 
Tacna. 

Sundry  causes  determined  this  delay,  that  Chile  strove  to  shorten. 

The  first  Bolivian  negotiations  imposed  as  a  siiie  qua  non  that  Chile 
should  treat  simultaneously  with  both  Republics,  which  at  the  time 
was  not  opportune,  nor  even  possible,  as  Peru  was  then  in  a  state  of 
anarchical  revolution  that,  as  we  have  already  stated,  left  no  govern- 
ment nor  authorised  representative  with  whom  a  treaty  could  be  made. 

On  a  later  occasion,  Bolivia  tried  to  impose  as  an  absolute  condi- 
tiou,  that  Chile  should  recognise  as  constitutional  President  of  Peru, 
and  enter  into  treaty  with  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  one  of  the 
revolutionary  leaders  that  had  riseu,  and  precisely  the  one  that  had 
less  probabilities  of  being  accepted  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  at  the 
Same  time  that  he  obstinately  refused  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  Chile 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  prove  that  a  treaty  concluded  in  similar  con- 
ditions would  be  of  no  permanent  effect,  and  would  not  receive  popular 
sanction;  at  the  same  time  showing  Bolivia  the  inconvenience  of  unit- 
ing her  fortunes  with  the  risky  luck  of  a  leader  who  had  no  serious 
position  or  prestige  in  Peru.  But  the  Bolivian  negotiators  were  obs- 
tinate and  the  negotiations  failed. 

At  last,  after  several  efforts,  and  when  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  proved 
to  Bolivia  that  her  former  ally  took  no  notice  of  her,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  to  shake  olf  her  sulky  inactivity,  she  resolved  to  send  to  Chile 
a  special  mission  composed  of  Mr.  Belisario  Salinas  and  Mr.  Belisario 
Bjeto.  Ti;e  conferences  of  these  commissioners  with  our  Minister  for 
Foreicru  Aff;iirs  commenced  on  Dec.  7^^  1880. 

•mi      ^ 

The  Bolivian  Plenipotentiaries  demanded  that  the  territories  of  Tac- 
na and  Aric,  should  be  m-ide  o"  -  "^  ^  them  in  compensation  for  the 
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coast  region  revindicated  by  Chile.  Our  diplomats  could  Lave  observ- 
ed that  such  territorial  indemnity  was  probably  more  valuable  than 
all  that  Bolivia  had  lost,  it  ignored  a  long  war,  and  nulified  the  victo- 
ries and  sacrifices  of  Chile;  but  they  limited  themselves  to  observe, 
with  reason,  that  Chile  not  being  the  owner  of  these  territories,  could 
not  cede  them  to  a  third  party.  As  the  BoHvian  Envoys  insisted  on  their 
demand  and  our  Minister  insisted  that  it  was  materially  imposible  to 
concede  to  it;  and  as  both  parties  desired  to  give  some  kind  of  solution 
to  the  anomalous,  and  much  prolonged,  situation  of  the  two  countries, 
it  was  agreed  upon  to  make  a  trace,  until  an  occasion  presented  itself 
more  suited  to  conclude  a  definitive  peace. 
Therefore,  oq  April  i^^  1884,  the  following  Treaty  of  Truce  was  signed: 

TRKATY    OF   TRUCE    BETWEEN    CHILE   AND    BOLIVIA 

Until  the  opportunity  of  celebrating  a  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  the  Kepublics  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  shall  arise,  both  these  na- 
tions, duly  represented,  the  forraor  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Mr.  Aniceto  Vergara,  and  the  latter  by  Messrs.  Belisario  Salinas  and 
Belisario  Boeto,  have  agreed  to  adjust  a  Pact  of  Truce  in  conformity  with 
the  followJDff  bases: 


The  Republics  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  celebrate  an  indefioite  truce, 
and,  in  conseouence,  they  declare  tUi  state  of  war  terminated,  and 
that  the  same  (mnnot  be  again  carried  on  unless  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  notifies  the  ether,  with  at  least  one  year  of  anticipation, 
its  determination  to  resume  hostilities.  In  this  case  the  notification 
shall  be  made  directly,  or  through  the  diplomatic  representative  of  a 
friendly  nation. 


II 


The  Republic  of  Chile,  daring  the  period  that  this  Treaty  is  in  force,, 
shall  continue  to  govern  according  to  Chilian  law,  the  territories  si- 
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taated  between  the  parallel  23°  S  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Loa, 
these  territories  being  bounded  to  the  east  by  a  right  line,  drawn  from 
Zapalegui,  from  the  intersection  of  the  limit  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
to  the  volcano  Licancaur.  From  this  point  it  follows  a  right  line  to 
the  summit  of  the  extinct  volcano  Cabana;  from  thence  continues 
another  right  line  to  the  spring  of  water  {qjo  de  agua)  that  is  found 
to  the  south  of  Lake  Ascotan;  and  from  thence  another  right  line,  that 
cutting  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  terminates  on  the  volcano  Ollagaa, 
From  this  point  another  right  line  to  the  volcano  Tua,  afterwards 
follows  the  divisional  line  between  Tarapaca  and  Bolivia. 

In  case  difficulties  may  arise,  both  parties  shall  appoint  a  commis- 
Bion  of  engineers,  that  shall  fix  the  limits  as  indicated,  subject  to  the 
landmarks  here  determined. 


Ill 


The  property  and  goods  confiscated  from  Chilian  citizens,  by  Gov- 
ernment edict,  or  by  order  of  civil  and  military  authorities,  shall  be 
immediately  returned  to  their  owners  or  to  their  representatives. 

There  shall  also  be  returned  the  products  that  the  Government  of 
Bolivia  may  have  received  from  these  properties  and  that  appear  to  be 
proved  by  the  documents  in  the  case. 

The  damages  that  in  these  cases  have  been  suffered  by  Chilian 
citizens  shall  be  indemnified  by  reason  of  the  actions  that  the  interested 
parties  may  bring  before  the  Government  of  Bolivia. 


IV 


If  no  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  between  the  Government  of  Boli- 
via and  the  parties  interested,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  indemnity 
for  the  loss  and  damage  suffered,  the  points  in  dispute  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  commission  of  arbitration  composed  of  three  members,  one 
named  by  Chile,  one  by  Bolivia  and  the  third  to  be  named  in  Chile, 
by  mutual  accord,  from  among  the  representatives  of  neutral  nations, 
resident  in  Chile.  This  commission  shall  be  appointed  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Commercial  relations  shall  be  reestablished  between  Chile  and 
Bolivia. 

In  future  raw  material  produced  in  Chile,  and  articles  manufactured 
there,  shall  enter  Bolivia  free  from  all  duties,  or  custom-house  dues; 
and  Bolivian  productions  of  the  same  class  and  fabricated  in  the  same 
way  shall  enjoj  the  same  freedom  in  Chile,  on  their  importation  or 
exportation  through  a  Chilian  port. 

The  commercial  freedom  of  Chilian  and  Bolivian  manufactureSj  as 
well  as  the  enumeration  of  these  said  products,  shall  form  matter  for  a 
special  protocol. 

Nationalised  merchandise  entering  by  the  port  of  Arica,  shall  be 
considered  as  foreign  merchandise  for  the  effects  of  its  entry. 

Foreign  merchandise  introduced  into  Bolivia,  via  Antofagasta,  shall 
have  free  passage,  notwithstanding  such  measures  as  Chile  may  take  to 
prevent  contraband  trade. 

Until  a  special  convention  is  made,  Chile  and  Bolivia  shall  enjoy  the 
commercial  advantages  and  freedom  that  either  nation  accords  to  the 
most  favoured  nation. 


VI 


At  the  port  of  Arica  foreign  merchandise  shall  pay,  even  that  en- 
tering for  consumption  in  Bolivia,  the  customs  dues  in  force  by  the 
Chilian  tariff,  this  merchandise  shall  not  pay,  in  the  interior,  any 
further  duty.  The  sums  received  in  paymenb  of  duty  shall  be  divided 
in  this  way:  25  per  cent  shall  be  applied  as  dues  received  for  merchan- 
dise to  be  consumed  in  the  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  and  as 
working  expenses,  and  75  per  cent  shall  be  for  Bolivia. 

This  75  per  cent  shall  be  divided,  at  present,  in  the  following  way: 
40  parts  shall  be  retained  by  the  Chilian  administration  to  pay  the 
sums,  due  by  Bolivia,  at  the  settlement  of  the  amounts,  to  be  practis- 
ed according  to  clause  S''^  of  this  Treaty  and  to  pay  the  unsettled  part 
of  the  Bolivian  Loan  raised. in  Chile  in   1867;  the  remainder  shall  be 
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handed  over  to  the  Bolivian  Government  in  cash  or  in  drafts  at  ita 
order.  The  Loan  shall  be  considered,  for  the  effect  of  its  payment,  as  in 
eqaal  conditions  with  the  damages  to  personal  property  effected  daring 
the  war. 

The  Bolivian  Government,  when  it  thinks  proper,  is  at  liberty  to 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  Arica  custom-house,  by  means  of  its 
agents. 

As  soon  as  the  indemnity  specified  in  Art.  3'^  has  been  paid,  and 
from  this  motive  the  retention  of  the  40  parts  ceases,  Bolivia  is  at  li- 
berty to  establish  custom-houses  in  the  interior  of  her  territory,  if  ic  be 
thought  fit.  In  this  case  foreign  merchandise  may  pass  free,  via  Arica. 

VII 

Any  acts  of  the  subaltern  authorities  of  either  nation  that  tend  to 
alter  the  situation  formed  by  the  present  treaty  of  truce,  especially  in 
what  may  refer  to  the  limits  that  Chile  continues  to  occupy,  shall  be 
repressed  and  punished  by  the  respective  governments,  officially  or  by 
request. 

VIII 

As  the  object  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  celebrating  this  pact  of 
trace,  is  to  prepare  and  facilitate  a  solid  and  stable  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  the  two  Republics,  they  reciprocally  promise  to  carry  on  mo- 
tions conducive  to  this  object. 

This  pact  shall  be  ratified  by  the  Government  of  Bolivia  in  the  t»rm 
of  forty  days,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Santiago  during  the 
next  month  of  June.  •*• 

In  proof  of  which,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Chile  and  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Bolivia  who  showed  their  respective  authorisation 
and  powers,  signed,  in  duplicate  the  present  Treaty  of  Truce,  at  Valpa- 
raiso, on  the  fourth  of  April  of  the  year  one  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  four. 

(Signed.) — A.  Vergara  Albano  —  Belisario  Salinas 
Bbhsario  Boeto 
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That  which  was  stipulated  having  been  complied  with  in  a  comple- 
mentary protocol,  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty  were  exchanged  at 
Santiago,  on  Nov.  29"^  of  the  same  year,  1884. 


xiir 


Treaties  of  Peace  with  Bolivia  and  of  the  Transference  of 

Territory 

(May  18th  1395) 

Eleven  years  had  passed  since  the  drawing  up  of  the  Treaty  of  Truce, 
that  we  have  transcribed, ^ and  the  time  had  arrived  for  Chile  and  Peru 
to  concert  the  plebiscite  that  should  determine  the  nationality  of  Tacna 
and  Arica.  Bolivia  had  not  abandoned  her  vehement  aspirations  for 
the  possession  of  these  territories  of  her  former  ally,  and  in  her  anxiety 
to  secure  them  in  the  event  of  their  passing  into  the  hands  of  Chile,  she 
sought  to  negotiate  with  our  Government  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  si- 
multaneously one  of  transference  of  territory,  based  upon  there  aspira- 
tions. 

The  history  of  these  diplomatic  negotiations  has  no  special  impor- 
tance in  the  study  we  are  making.  So  we  limit  ourselves  to  give  a  copy 
of  the  resulting  arrangements: 

TRKATT   OF   PEACE   AND    FEIENDSHIPS   BETWEEN   CHILE   AND    BOLIVIA 

The  Republic  of  Chile  and  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  desirous  to  estab- 
lish in  a  definite  Treaty  of  Peace  the  political  relations  that  unite  the 
two  nations,  and  decided  upon  consolidating  in  a  stable  and  firm  way 
the  ties  of  sincere  friendship  and  good  intelligence  that  exists  between 
the  two  nations  and  on  the  other  hand  realizing  the  purpose  and  wishes 
of  concordance,  sought  by  the  high  contracting  parties  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  Truce,  of  April  4th  i884,  have  determined  to 
celebrate  a  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship,  and  to  this  ti¥ect  have  nam- 
ed and  appointed  their  Plenipotentiaries,  namely; 
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By  HiB  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Chile,  Mr.  Luis 
Barros  Borgono,  Minifiter  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  by  His  Excellency 
the  President  of  Bolivia,  Mr.  Heriberto  Gutierrez,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia,  in  Chile. 

Artide  I 

The  Republic  of  Chile  shall  continue  to  exercise  absolute  dominion 
and  have  perpetual  possession  of  the  territory  that  she  has  governed 
till  now,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Truce,  of 
April  i*h  1884.  In  consequence  the  sovereignty  of  Chile  is  recognised 
over  the  territories  that  extend  to  the  south  of  the  River  Loa,  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  parallel  23°  S,  and  which  have  for 
limit  on  the  east  the  series  of  right  lines,  determined  in  the  2"^^  Article 
of  the  Pact  of  Truce,  or  thus;  a  right  Hue  that  starts  from  Zapaleri, 
from  the  intersection  of  these  territories  with  the  frontier  that  sepe- 
rates  them  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  the  volcano  Licancaur. 
From  this  point  following  a  right  line  to  the  summit  of  the  extinct 
volcano  Cabana  or  mountain  called  «del  Cajon».  From  here  another 
right  line  to  the  spring  found  to  the  south  of  Lake  Ascotan,  and  from 
thence  another  right  line  that  crossing  by  the  side  of  the  said  lake 
terminates  at  the  volcano  Ollagua.  From  this  point  another  right. line 
to  the  volcano  Tua,  thence  following  the  division  between  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarapaca  and  Bolivia. 

Art.  II 

The  Government  of  Chile  shall  take  charge  of,  and  undertake  the 
payment  of  the  recognised  obligations  of  Bolivia  in  favour  of  the  mi- 
neral enterprises  of  Huanchaca,  Corocoro  and  Oruro,  and  of  the  bal- 
ance due  of  the  Bolivian  Loan  raised  in  Chile  in  the  year  1867,  after 
deducting  the  sums  that  may  have  been  paid  in  to  this  account,  in  con- 
formity with  the  G^h  Art.  of  the  Treaty  of  Truce.  Chile  also  enters  into 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  following  credits  that  are  owing  by  the 
coast  province  of  Bolivia;  that  corresponding  to  the  bonds  emitted  for 
the  construction  of  the  railway  from  Mejiliones  to  Caracoles;  the  credit 
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in  favour  of  Mr.  Pedro  Lopez  Gana,  now  represented  by  the  firm  of 
Alsopand  Co.  of  Valparaiso;  that  in  favour  of  Mr.  Henry  G.  Meiggs 
represented  by  Mr.  Edward  Squire,  proceeding  from  the  contract  made 
with  the  Bolivian  Government  on  May  20^^  1876,  with  regard  to  rent- 
ing the  nitrate  deposits  of  Toco,  and  also  the  credit  recognised  in  fa- 
vour of  the  family  of  Mr.  Juan  Garday. 

These  credits  shall  be  the  objects  of  special  liquidation  and  shall  be 
specified  in  detail  in  a  complementary  protocol. 

Art.  Ill 

With  the  exception  of  the  obligations  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
article,  the  Government  of  Chile  will  not  recognise  any  credits  or  re- 
sponsabilities  of  any  class  affecting  the  territories  treated  of  in  the  pre- 
sent Treaty,  whatever  may  be  their  nature  or  origen.  The  Government 
of  Chile  is  equally  exonerated  from  the  obligations  contracted  by  the 
et-h  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Truce;  absolutely  free  as  regards  the  dues 
collected  by  the  Arica  custom-house,  and  Bolivia  has  the  right  to  estab- 
lish her  custom-houses  where,  and  in  the  form  that,  may  appear  con- 
venient to  her. 

Art.  IV 

In  the  case  of  difficulties  arising  with  regard  to  limits  between  the 
two  countries,  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  appoint  a  commission 
of  engineers  that  shall  proceed  to  mark  out  the  frontier,  on  the  disputed 
ground,  determined  by  the  first  Article  of  the  present  Treaty.  In  the 
same  way  shall  be  established  the  limits  that  exist,  or  the  establishment 
of  such  as  require  fixing  between  the  former  department,  now  a  Chi- 
lian province,  of  Tarapaca,  and  the  Republic  of  Bolivia.  If  there  should 
unfortunately  arise  any  disagreement  between  the  engineers  occupied 
in  the  demarcation,  that  cannot  be  arranged  by  the  two  Governments 
directly,  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  a  friendly 
power. 

Art.  V 

The  ratifications  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  exchanged  within  the  term 
of  six  months,  and  shall  take  place  in  the  city  of  Santiago. 
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In  witness  of  this  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Relations  of  Chile,  and 
the  Extraordinary  Envoy  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  have 
signed  and  sealed  with  their  seals,  in  two  copies,  the  present  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  Friendship,  in  the  city  of  Santiago  the  eighteenth  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  five. 

(Signed.) — Luis  Baeros  Borgono — H.  Gutierrez 

The  ratifications  of  this  treaty  were  exchanged  in  Santiago  on  April 
30tb  1895. 


The  Treaty  of  transference  is  of  the  following  tenor: 

SPECIAL  TREATY  UPON  THE  TRANSFERENCE  OF  TERRITORY 

The  Republic  of  Chile  and  the  Republic  of  Bolivia,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  yet  more  the  ties  of  friendship  that  unite  the  two 
nations,  and  in  accordance  with  the  high  necessity  that  the  future 
development  and  commercial  prosperity  of  Bolivia  require  of  a  free  and 
natural  access  to  the  sea,  have  determined  to  make  a  special  treaty 
regardiog  transference  of  territory,  and  for  this  object  have  named  and 
appointed  their  Plenipotentiaries,  namely: 

His  Excel,  the  President  of  Chile,  appoints  Mr.  Luis  Barros  Bor- 
gono, Chilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  His  Excel,  the  President 
of  Bolivia,  appoints  Mr.  Heriberto  G-ntierrez,  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia,  in  Chile,  who  after  having 
exchanged  their  full  powers,  and  having  found  them  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  accorded  the  following  bases: 


If  in  consequence  of  the  plebiscite,  that  should  take  place  in  confor- 
mity with  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  or  by  means  of  direct  arrangements, 
the  Republic  of  Chile  should  acquire  permanent  dominion  and 
sovereignty  over  the  territories  of  Tucna  and  Arica,  Chile  incurs  the 
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obligation,  of  transferring  them  to  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  in  the  same 
form  and  with  the  same  extension  with  which  they  are  acquired,  with- 
out prejudice  of  that  which  is  established  in  Article  II. 

The  Republic  of  Bolivia  shall  pay,  as  indemnitv  for  the  said  trans- 
ference of  territory,  the  sum  of  five  million  silver  dollars,  weighing  25 
grammes  each,  and  of  nine  tenths  fine  silver;  there  being  given  as  a 
special  security  for  this  payment,  40  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  of 
the  Arica  custom-house. 


II 


If  the  cession,  contemplated  in  the  preceding  article,  takes  place, 
it  is  understool  that  the  Republic  of  Chile  advances  her  frontier  north 
of  Camarones  to  the  valley  of  Vitor,  from  the  sea  to  the  limit  that 
now  separates  that  region  from  the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 


Ill 


In  order  to  realize  the  purpose  announced  in  the  preceding  Articles, 
the  Grovernment  of  Chile  promises  to  employ  all  her  effort?,  either 
separately  or  together  with  Bolivia,  to  obtain  definite  possession  of  the 
territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 


lY 


If  the  Republic  of  Chile  cannot  obtain  by  the  plebiscite,  or  by  direct 
arrangements,  the  definite  sovereignty  of  the  zone  in  which  are  situated 
the  cities  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  she  promises  to  cede  to  Bolivia  the  Cove 
of  Vitor,  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Camarones,  or  another  analogous  one 
and  moreover  the  sum  of  five  million  dollars,  of  the  weight  of  25 
grammes,  and  nine  tenths  of  five  silver. 


A  special  arrangment   shall  determine   the   precise  limits   of   the 
territory  to  be  conceded,  in  conformity  with  the  present  Treaty. 
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YI 


If  the  cession  be  made  in  conformity  with  Article  IV,  and  in  the  zone 
ceded  there  be  found,  or  discovered  in  the  future,  deposits  of  nitrate, 
these  deposits  cannot  be  worked  or  transferred  till  after  all  the  nitrate 
deposits  existing  in  the  territory  of  Chile  be  exhausted;  except,  that 
by  a  special  agreement  between  the  two  Governments,  another  method 
be  stipulated. 

vn 

This  Treaty,  that  shall  be  signed  at  the  same  time  as  those  referring 
to  Peace  and  Commerce,  adjusted  between  the  same  Republics,  and 
shall  be  maintained  in  reserve,  and  cannot  be  published  except  by  an 
agreement  between  the  high  contracting  parties. 

VIII 

The  ratifications  of  this  Treaty  shall  be  exchanged  within  the  term 
of  six  months,  and  this  exchange  shall  take  place  in  the  city  of 
Santiago. 

In  witness  of  this  the  Chilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  signed 
and  sealed  the  present  Special  Treaty,  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  five. 

(Signed).— Luis  Barros  BorqoSo — Heribebto  Gutierrez 


On  the  same  day,  May  18*^  1895,  and  by  the  same  Plenipotentiaries, 
Messrs.  Barros  Borgoiio  and  Gutierrez,  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  between 
the  two  Republics  was  concluded,  and  signed,  based  upon  considerations 
of  ample  and  reciprocal  liberty,  that  segures  to  the  citizens  of  each 
nation,  resident  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  occupied  in  commerce  and 
industry,  the  same  rights  as  the  citizens  of  the  country,  without   their 
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being  subject  to  any  different  or  higher  taxes  than  those  inoposed  upon 
the  citizens  of  the  country;  and  liberating  from  import  duties  the 
products  of  either  country  upon  its  importation  into  the  other. 

A  Protocol  was  finally  added,  to  the  treaties  af  May,  entitled  <rOa 
the  Liquidation  of  Creditsi)  that  settled  the  conditions  on  which  sundry 
credits  against  the  Government  of  Bolivia  should  be  paid:  some  of 
these  being  taken  into  consideration  in  the  Treaty  of  Truce,  others 
affecting  the  territory  over  which  Chile  acquired  sovereignty,  in  virtue 
of  the  2°'!  Art.  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  Friendship. 


XIV 
Additional  and  Illustrative  Protocols 

(Dec.  9th  1895  and  April  30*1^  1896) 

Article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  Transference  of  terrritory,  by  which  Chile 
in  case  she  could  not  obtain  the  sovereigny  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  pro- 
mised to  give  aThe  Cove  of  Vitor  or  another  analogous  ones,  not  ap- 
pearing to  Bolivia  to  be  clear  enough,  and  to  seciirfi  the  conditions, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bolivian  Government,  should  exist  in  the 
port  and  coast  provided,  an  additional  protocol  was  drawn  upibetween 
that  government  and  our  Ambassador  in  Bolivia. 

PROTOCOL  OF  DEC.  d^^    1895  UPON  THK  EXTENT  OF  THE  OBLIGATIONS 
CONTRACTED  IN  THE  TREATIES  OF  MAY  ]  S^^^ 

There  being  assembled,  iti  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  His  Ex. 
the  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Eepub- 
lyj  of  Chile,  Mr.  Juan  G.  Matta,  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Religion,  Doctor  Emeterio  Cano,  fully  authorised  by  their 
respective  Governments,  and  with  the  object  of  fixing  the  extent  of 
the  obligations  consigned  in  the  Treaties  of  May  18*^^  of  the  present 
year,  and  of  the  complementary  protocol  of  the  28*''^  of  the  same  month, 
they  decided  and  agreed: 
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let  That  both  contractiDg  parties  make  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  and 
of  Transference  of  territory  a  whole  and  indivisable  one,  and  that  the 
stipulations  be  reciprocal  and  integrant  the  ones  with  the  others. 

2nd  That  the  definity  concession  of  the  coast  of  Bolivia  in  favour 
of  Chile  shall  be  void,  if  Chile  does  not  deliver  up  to  Bolivia,  in  the 
term  of  two  years,  the  Port  on  the  Pacific  coast  spoken  of  in  the  Trea- 
ty of  Transference. 

4.tii  That  if,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  Chile  cannot  obtain  the  said  Port 
and  territory,  and  the  case  arrives  of  complying  with  the  other  condi- 
tions of  the  pact,  delivering  Vitor  or  another  analogous  Cove,  the 
obligation  of  Chile  shall  not  be  considered  as  fulfilled  until  the  delive- 
ry of  a  Port  and  zone  that  amply  satisfies  the  present  necessities  and 
fuLMie  needs  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  Bolivia. 

5.*'^  That  Bolivia  will  not  recognize  credits,  or  responsibilities  of 
any  kind,  arising  from  the  territories  transferred  by  Chile. 

The  points  mentioned  being  perfectly  agreed  upon  this  protocol  was 
signed  and  sealed,  in  two  copies,  at  Sucre,  Dec.  9*^  1895. 

(Signed).— Juan  Gokzalo  Matta  —  Emetehio  Cano 


If  Boliviii  did  not  fiud  the  formula,  that  Chile  would  cede  athe  Cove 
of  Vitor  or  another  analogous  one»,  snfhcient,  in  Chile  it  was  consi- 
dered as  excessive;  and  above  all  as  extremely  indefinite,  the  compro- 
mise to  give  «a  Port  and  zone  that  would  amply  satisfy  the  necessities, 
«  present  and  future,  of  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Boliviai> 

What  could  those  future  necessities  l)e,  that  were  not  stated,  not 
even  hioted  at?  With  what  extension  of  limits  would  sample  satis- 
faction)) be  obtained?  And  if  no  agreement  conld  be  arrived  at  on  snch 
elastic  and  indefinite  points?  In  fact  the  additional  protocol  in  place 
of  throwing  light,  threw  darkness  and  gave  origen  toiinevitable  sources 
of  disagreement.  It  was  absolutely  necessay  to  eliminate  these  seeds  of 
conflict,  and  at  once  to  definitely  determine  clearly  what  the  one  party 
had  to  give,  and  the  other  should  receive,  as  sufficient. 
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With  thid  object  another  protocol  was  signed,  at  Santiago  on  Abril 
ZO^^  1896,  by  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Adolfo  Guerrero 
aud  the  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia,  Mr.  Heriberto  Gutierrez. 


PROTOCOL 
OF  APRIL    30*1^    1896,  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THAT    OF  DEC.    9^11    1895 

There  being  assembled  in  the  Foreign  Office,  of  Chile,  the  Minister 
of  that  departmeut,  Mr.  Adolfo  Guerrero  and  the  Plenipotentiary  of 
Bolivia,  Mr.  Heriberto  Gutierrez,  and  after  taking  into  consideration 
the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  order  to  exchange  the  ratifications 
of  the  Treaties  and  supplemental  protocols  signed  respectively  in  this 
capital,  on  May  IS^^  and  28^'^  1865;  on  account  of  the  protocol  of 
May  28^h  treating  of  liquidation  of  credits,  not  having  till  now  been 
approved  by  the  Bolivian  Congress,  and  neither  has  the  protocol  drawn 
up  at  Sucre,  on  Dec.  9*^^^  been  approved  by  the  Government  aud  Con- 
gress of  Chile,  and  with  a  desire  to  cause  these  difficulties  to  disappear 
and  to  establish  an  agreement  with  respect  to  the  one  and  to  the  other 
point,  they  have  agreed  upon  the  following: ' 

l.st  The  Government  of  Chile  approves,  on  its  part,  the  Protocol  of 
Dec.  9*^^  1895,  that  ratifies  the  principal  compromise  of  transferring  to 
Bolivia  the  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  the  4*^  clause  of  which, 
with  relation  to  Art,  4  of  the  Treaty  of  Transference,  of  May  28^^,  that 
ordains  the  giving  over  of  Vitor  or  another  analogous  Cove,  as  a  port 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  commerce,  that  is  to  say  with  an 
anchorage  for  merchant  vessels,  with  land  where  a  mole  and  govern- 
ment buildings  con  be  erected  and  with  space  to  establish  a  town,  that, 
by  means  of  a  railway  to  Bolivia,  may  answer  for  the  fiscal  and  econo- 
mical service  of  that  country. 

2nd  The  Government  of  Bolivia  w.ll  submit  to  the  approbation  of 
the  Congress  of  that  Republic  the  Protocol  relating  to  liquidation  of 
credits,  signed  at  Santiago  on  May  2S^^  1895,  as  also  the  explanation 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  clause,  determining  tlie  signification  and 
extent  of  clause  A  of  the  Protocol  of  Dec.  9^^^  of  the  same  year. 

3rd  The  Government  of  Chile  will  solicit  the  correfiponding  appro- 
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bation  by  Congress  of  the  Protocol  mentioned,  dated  Dec.  9'^,  with  the 
aforesaid  explanation,  as  soon  as  the  Government  of  Bolivia  shall  have 
approved  it. 

4*ii  There  shall  be  exchanged,  in  this  city,  the  ratifications  of  the 
Conventions  of  May  28*'^  1895,  respecting  liquidation  of  credits,  and 
that  of  Dec.  d^^,  vrith  the  explication  contained  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment, within  the  term  of  the  sixty  days  following  the  date  of  the 
approval  by  the  Chilian  Congress  of  these  last  protocols. 

In  faith  of  which  the  present  Protocol  was  signed  in  two  copies,  at 
Santiago,  on  the  30*^  of  April  1896. 

(Signed). — Adolfo  Guerrero  —  H.  Gutierrez 


At  the  end  of  this  dilated  and  complex  negotiation,  and  after  five 
years  have  passed  since  the  adjustment  of  the  Treaties  of  May  1895, 
Chile  and  Bolivia  are  still  under  the  provisional  regimen  established  by 
the  truce  of  1884. 

Indeed  though  the  Treaties  of  May  were  opportunely  sanctioned  by 
the  Congress  and  exchanged  by  the  Government  of  the  two  nations,  it 
is  expressly  agreed,  by  communicalions  exchanged  on  the  29*^  and 
30''i  of  April  1896,  between  our  Foreign  Office  and  the  Legation  of 
Bolivia  in  Chile,  that  the  sanction  aud  exchange  of  the  Protocols,  Ad- 
ditional and  Illustrative,  that  we  have  just  copied,  is  an  indispensible 
condition  that  the  Treaties  of  Peace  and  Friendship  and  the  Transfe- 
rence of  Territories  enter  into  force;  without  this  circumstance  they  are 
null  and  void. 

So  then;  the  expressed  protocols  still  require  the  approval  of  the 
Congress  of  Chile,  from  reasons  that  we  shall  shortly  explain,  when 
treating  of  the  negociatious  carried  on  between  Chile  and  Peru,  ia  refer- 
ence to  the  drawing  up  of  th(»  protocol  for  the  plebiscite. 
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XV 


The  Signification  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon 

When  the  time  has  arrived  to  carry  into  effect  the  final  clause  of  the 
3"^^^  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  those  who  deny  or  ignore  the  rights 
of  Chile,  pretend  that  the  permanent  possession  of  that  territory  is,  in 
our  couQtry,  an  idea  recently  sprung  up,  and  not  that  of  the  negociators 
of  the  Treaty. 

Even  if  this  were  true,  the  claim  on  the  part  of  Chile  would  be 
strictly  legitimate,  and  the  efforts  made  by  Chile  to  satisfy  it  as  justi- 
fiable" as  those  made  by  Peru,  as  the  Treaty  offers  to  each  equal  expec- 
tations. Each  will  receive  from  the  nation  favoured  by  the  popular  vote 
the  same  ideranity,  which  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  both  of  them  are 
placed  in  identical  situations,  and  that  they  recognise  that  in  losing 
that  territory,  they  lose  equal  rights,  to  be  compensated  by  an  equal 
sum  of  money. 

We  deliberately  set  aside,  for  the  present,  the  titles  never  denied, 
nor  even  discussed,  by  any  nations,  given  by  effective  and  actual 
possession.  This  would  be,  the  first  case  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
in  which  the  recourse  to  popular  votation  had  not  been  as  effective  a 
form  as  immediate  cession;  and  in  which  the  territory  submitted  to  the 
apparent  decision  of  the  people  was  not  given  up  without  future  preten- 
tions. 

Our  purpose  here  is  to  demonstrate  that  they  who  affirm  that  the 
just  pretentions  of  Chile  are  of  recent  origen,  are  ignorant  of  the  facta, 
and  to  prove  by  documentary  evidence  that  this  was  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty;  even  more,  that  to  them  it  never 
occurred,  or  if  it  did  w.ts  thrown  aside  as  absurd,  the  hypothesis  that 
the  providonal  possession  was  not  a  concession  of  pure  formality  to 
Peruvian  patriotism;  a  means  of  facilitating  for  the  Government  of 
that  country  the  making  of  peace;  and  a  conventional  preamble  to  de- 
finitive possession.  Precisely  to  reach  that  final  object  the  plebiscite 
was  recurred  to, —  a  step  seldom  takeu  by  nations. — because  it  is  the 
5 
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ouly  mode  of  proceedings  that  has  always  produced,  without  a  Bingle 
<  xceptions,  the  same  results  as  immediate  cession. 

After  the  battle  of  Tacna,  public  opinion  in  Chile  decided  that  to 
put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war,  that  otherwise  might  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed, it  was  indispensable  to  go  to  the  Capital  of  Peru  and  impose 
peace  there;  hence  the  expedition  to  Lima  was  determined  upon.  While 
Chile  made  preparations  for  this  final  campaign,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  by  means  of  the  Ambassador  at  Santiago,  Mr.  Thom- 
as A.  Osborn,  proposed  a  friendly  mediation,  with  the  object  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  war. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  offer  of  the 
United  States,  though  very  nobly  and  generously  inspired,  was  un- 
timely. The  Government  of  Chile  had  good  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
friendly  offer  of  the  United  States,  would  not  produce  any  good  result; 
and  this  belief  w'as  fully  confirmed  by  the  events.  On  the  other  hand 
the  long  delay  caused  by  the  transmission  of  the  offer  and  acceptation 
of  the  mediation  by  the  three  Republics,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Plenipotentiaries  and  the  meeting  of  them  all  at  a  place  decided  upon 
for  the  conferences,  was  a  great  loss  of  valuable  and  irreparable  time 
to  Chile,  as  regards  the  rapidity  and  efficacy  of  the  attack,  and  time 
gained  by  Peru  to  complete  the  defenses  of  the  capital. 

And  effectively  in  this  interval,  of  nearly  three  months, —  the  medi- 
tation being  offered  on  Aug.  6^^  and  the  first  conferecce  celebrated  at 
Arica,  on  Oct.  22  ^'^ — the  Government  of  Peru,  had  time  to  construct 
the  fortifications  round  Lima  that  rendered  the  capture  of  that  place  so 
bloody  and  costly  a  one  for  our  army. 

In  ppite  of  all  this  the  Government  of  Chile  in  deference  to  the 
insinuation  of  the  United  State.s,  and  always  disposed  to  show  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  accepted  the  offer.  The  conferences  of  the  Plenipoten- 
taries  of  Chile,  Peru  and  Bolivia  were  held,  as  we  have  stated,  towards 
the  end  of  Oct.  1880,  in  the  presence  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the 
United  States,  Messrs,  Osborn,  Christancy  and  Adams,  respectively 
ambassadors  at  Santiago,  Lima  and  La  Paz,  on  board  of  the  U.  S. 
man  of  war  Lackawana,  in  the  Bay  of  Arica. 

The  terms  offered  by  the  Chilian  plenipotentiaries  as  fundimental 
Arises  for  making  peace,  were,  among  others,  that  do  not  bear  directly 
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on  the  point  we  now  treat  of,  the  dtfiuite  cession  of  the  territories  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  extending  to  the  south  of  the  valley  of  Camarones; 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  twenty  million  dollars,  and  the  reten- 
tion by  Chile  of  the  territories  of  Moqnegua,  Tacna  and  Arica,  until 
the  conditions  stated,  and  others  expressed  in  a  schedule  presented, 
should  be  complied  with. 

These  bases  were  declined  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Alliance. 
And  these  Plenipotentiaries  having  proposed  that  the  solution  of  the 
war  and  all  questions  arising  from  it,  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  an 
arbitrator,  without  appeal,  their  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Chilian 
Plenipotentiaries,  and  the  conferences  terminated  without  producing 
any  result. 

It  afterwards  became  known  that  this  result  had  been  foreseen  by 
the  Chilian  Government  and  deliberately  prepared  by  that  of  Peru. 
Official  documents  afterwards  informed  us  that  the  Plenipotentiaries 
were  instructed  to  accept  no  terms  offered  by  Chile  including  an  indem- 
nity to  be  made  to  that  country,  and  to  demand  the  immediate 
disoccupation  of  the  territories  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  also  that  the  men 
of  war,  taken  by  the  Chilians  in  fair  combat,  should  be  returned  and 
all  expenses  of  the  war  and  damage  done  should  be  paid  by  Chile.  This 
implied  in  all  its  amplitude,  and  in  grotesquely  haughty  phrases,  the 
substitution  of  the  conquered  for  the  conqueror. 

The  proposals  of  the  Chilian  Plenipotentiaries  were,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  acquisition  by  Chile  of  territories  much  more  vast  than  was 
accepted  by  the  Treaty  of  Ancon.  And  we  say  acquisition,  because  that 
is  implied  in  the  condition  of  the  retention  by  Chile  of  those  territories 
until  the  total  fulfilment  of  the  conditions.  If  Peru  has  not  been  able, 
ia  seventeen  years  to  get  togecher,  even  a  small  part  of  the  ten  millions, 
of  the  ransom  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  her  to  obtain  the  twenty  millions  except  in  a 
period  so  long  that  the  territories  retained  would  have  been  in  such  a 
way  identified  with  Chile,  as  to  render  their  new  reincorporation  with 
Peru  impossible,  even  by  force  and  the  aid  of  Chile.  And  it  is  also 
evident  that  under  these  conditions,  Peru  would  have  preferred  to  keep 
the  twenty  millions  rather  than  buy  with  them  a  grave  and  permanent 
danger. 
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That  these  were  the  ideas  and  the  convictions  of  the  negotiators  is 
proved  by  the  conditions  of  peace  afterwards  proposed,  and  in  which  is 
expressed,  limited  by  conditions,  that  possibility:  that  is  to  say,  it  was 
proposed  in  precise  terras  to  buy  those  territories  from  Peru  at  once. 

During  February  and  March,  1881,  several  emissaries  of  Pierola  and 
of  Garcia  Calderon,  tried  to  open  newnegotiations  of  peace.  "We  limited 
ourselves  to  take  note  of  these  attempts,  that  had  not  even  a  ray  of  effi- 
cacy, in  order  to  establish  that,  after  having  completed  the  Lima  cam- 
paign and  having  obtained  new  and  costly  victories,  the  conditions  of 
peace,  that  Chile  would  have  proposed,  were  certainly  not  more  unfa- 
vonrable  for  Peru  than  those  presented  at  the  conferences  of ,A.rica.  Even 
talcing  into  account  the  large  expenditure  of  money  and  blood  imposed 
upon  our  country  by  these  last  campaigns,  the  primitive  conditions 
would  have  been  maintained. 

Early  in  January  1882,  Mr.  William  H.  Trescot,  Special  Extraordi- 
nary Envoy  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  arrived  at  San- 
tiago, chapged  with  renewing  the  mediation  of  his  Government,  in 
favour  of  peace;  and  in  a  few  days,  after  a  friendly  and  cordial  recep- 
tion, he  commenced  his  mission.  The  conditions  presented  by  Chile  on 
this  occasion,  as  are  proved  by  the  Protocol  signed  at  Vina  del  Mar, 
on  Feb.  ll'^h  1882,  by  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Jose  Ma- 
nuel Balmaceda  and  the  United  States  Plenipotentiary,  were  the 
following: 

ish  Cession  to  Chile  of  all  territory  of  Peru  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  valley  of  Caraarones. 

Sid  Occupation  of  the  region  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  for  ten  years;  at 
the  termination  of  this  period  Peru  should  pay  to  Chile  twenty  million 
dollars.  If  at  the  end  of  this  time  Peru  does  not  pay  to  Chile  the  twenty 
million  dollars,  the  territory  of  Tacna  and  Arica  is,  ipso  facto,  ceded  to 
and  incorporated  "with,  the  Republic  of  Chile.  Peru  may  name  a  term 
somewhat  longer  than  ten  years,  but  with  the  anterior  condition.  Tf 
Arica  should  return  to  the  dominion  of  Peru,  it  shall  never  again  be 
armed  or  fortified. 

S'^f'  Chile  shall  occupy  Lobos  Islands,  as  long  as  there  is  guano  on 
them,  and  the  net  product  of  this  guano,  equally  with  that  of  the  de- 
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posits  known  to  exist  and  now  being  worked,  in  Tarapaca,  shall  be 
divided  in  equal  parts  between  Chile  and  the  creditors  of  Peru. 


So  that  Chile,  far  from  abandoning  the  idea  of  permanently  acquiring 
Tacna  and  Arica,  accentuated  it  more  clearly  on  each  new  occasion. 
The  former  pretension  to  Moquegua  was  abandoned,  but  in  exchange 
the  Lobos  Islands  were  retained,  and  the  possession  of  the  provinces 
more  firmly  secured.  Mr.  Trescot  observed  that  the  double  indemnity, 
territorial  and  pecuniary,  demanded  by  Chile,  might  appear  excessive 
to  his  Grovernmenfc,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  authorised,  without  previous 
consultation,  to  proceed  on  these  conditions.  Shortly  afterwards,  having 
received  a  reply  from  the  Washington  Cabinet,  he  inquired  if  our  Go- 
vernment was  disposed  to  modify  its  proposals  is  any  way.  And  as  our 
Jlinister  for  Foreign  Affair  maintained  them  in  their  integrity,  the 
Trescot  Mission  terminated,  without  having  produced  any  result. 

Oa  Set.  7*^  1882,  Mr.  Cornelio  0.  Logan  was  received  at  the  Mone- 
da,  as  Ambassador  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  on 
the  following  day  he  solicited  a  series  of  conferences  with  our  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  he  proposed  to  «  present  ideas  and  plans 
«  of  arrangement,  that  might  resolve  the  actual  complications  and  co- 
«  locate  the  parties  in  aptitude  to  arrive  at  a  peace  that  all  might  accept 
«  with  honour.  I) 

Mr.  Logan  gave  an  account  of  these  motions  in  a  memorandum  that 
he  directed  to  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  Oct.  IStl^.  This 
document  commences  by  establishing  the  following  starting  points  for 
the  negotiation  that  Mr.  Logan  encharged  himself  with:  — «At  the  in- 
«  terview  I  had  with  Your  Excel,  after  the  exchanged  of  notes  of  Set. 
«  Qtb,  I  stated  that  as  my  Government  did  not  consider  the  conditions 
«  of  the  Protocol  of  Vina  del  Mar  of  a  nature  to  recommend  their 
«  aceptation  by  Peru,  I  hoped  that  it  were  possible  to  introduce  into 
«  them  substantial  modifications,  in  order  to  enable  my  Government  to 
«  make  use  of  its  good  offices  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  peace 
«  between  friends. » 
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a  After  due  meditation  Your  Excel,  stated  that  the  demands  of  Chile 
a  were  practically  reduced  to  three  conditions; 

dlst  The  cession  of  Tarapaca; 

(ignd  The  right  of  buying  the  territory  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  for  a 
«  determined  sum  of  money; 

a3ad  The  right  to  direct  the  sale  of  guano,  announced  to  take 
<t  place  on  Oct.  18*^. 

(cYour  Excel,  also  added  that  these  conditions  were  absolute  and 
<r  irrevocable.!) 

Upon  these  bases  and  declarations  formulated  by  our  Government, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Logan  entered  into  communications  with  Mr.  Garcia 
Calderon,  ex-president  of  Peru,  at  that  time  a  prisioner  of  war,  at  San- 
tiago. Mr.  Garcia  Calderon,  after  learning  the  Chilian  proposals,  asked 
for  a  truce  of  three  years,  the  time  which  he  considered  necessary  to 
prepare  his  action  in  Peru  and  make  peace. 

His  request  was  not  accepted.  Hia  petition,  that  he  might  be  allowed, 
to  go  to  Peru  for  a  short  time,  to  consult  the  opinion  of  the  nation 
was  also  refused. 

Mr.  Logan's  memorandum  goes  on  thus:— a  I  afterwards  asked 
«  permission  for  Mr.  Garcia  Calderon  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Angol, 
<r  where  some  Peruvians  of  note  resided,  and  I  offered  to  accompany 
«  him  there.  This  permission  was  given  and  the  Government  facilitated 
<c  oar  journey  to  that  place.)) 

«:At  Angol  we  celebrated  long  conferences  with  the  friends  of  Mr. 
a:  Calderon,  and  a  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  made  me  fully  confi- 
«  deub  that  Mr.  Calderon  was  authorised  to  accept  the  conditions  of 
«  the  Government.  Directly  afterwards  on  our  return  to  Santiago  ray 
«  impression  is  that  Mr.  Calderon  received  advice  directly  from  his 
a  fellow  citizens  in  Peru,  that  appeared  to  prohibit  him  in  a  positive 
«  manner  from  entering  into  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  Tacna  and 
(t  Arica,  though  he  felt  fully  authorised  to  consent  to  the  concessions  of 
(c  Tarapaca. » 

The  sale  of  Tacna  and  Arica  was  then  consented  to  by  Garcia  Cal- 
deron, who  had  formerly  been  so  refractory  to  peace,  and  also  by  the 
Peruvians  of  note,  prisioners  at  Angol.  He  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Logan 
failed,  in  spite  of  his  earnest  desire  and  repeated  efforts,  because  lat- 
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terly  Mr.  Garcia  Calderon  retired  his  acceptation  of  the  purchase  of 
Tacna  and  Arica,  and  because  Chile,  on  her  part,  would  not  accept 
any  arrangement  that  did  not  imply,  in  a  direct  way,  but  in  any  case 
in  a  secure  one,  the  acquisition  of  that  territory. 

By  the  narration  we  have  made  of  the  historical  antecedents  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ancon,  it  is  evident  that  Chile  upon  signing,  at  last,  a  defi- 
nitive convention  of  peace  would  not  retract  her  firmest  and  most  cons- 
tantly maintained  purpose,  that  had  been  insisted  upon  during  all  the 
prolonged  and  troubled  negotiations.  A  purpose,  to  the  abandonment 
of  which,  the  failure  of  all  the  negotiations  would  have  been  preferred, 
though  accompanied  by  a  situation  full  of  perils  and  sacrifices. 

Chile  never  desisted  from  this  condition  established  as  indeclinab'e; 
from  the  first  moment  never  receded  even  from  the  earnest  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  a  war  already  of  four  years  duration;  nor  before  the  re- 
peated offers  of  mediation  from  the  United  States,  whose  insistency- 
was  already  compromising,  and  sometimes  presented  in  a  form  that 
threatened  the  most  serious  complications. 

In  consequence,  if  in  the  Treaty  if  Oct.  20*^  1883,  Chile  accepted 
the  plebiscite,  it  was  because  this  mode  of  proceeding  appeared  as  se- 
cure as  the  direct  purchase,  that  was  proposed  on  several  occasions; 
and  much  more  secure  than  a  sentence  of  arbitration,  which  was  often 
proposed. 

The  most  authorised  and  genuine  interpreters  of  the  Treaty  of  An- 
con are,doubtless,]the  negotiators  of  it.  And  theyi  all  believed,  without 
any  kind  of  doubt,  that  the  plebiscite  was  positively  equal  to  an  irre- 
vocable cession,  though  under  another  name.  Thu<i,  the  most  characte- 
rised of  these  negotiators,  Mr.  Luis  Aldunate,  at  that  time  Miui.-ter 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  was  specially  sent  to  Peru  to  bring  about  the 
arrangements  for  peace,  and  who  drew  up  the  Treaty  of -Ancon,  com- 
mented upon  it  in  these  terms:  aThe  negotiators  of  1883  believed  that 
«  the  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  for  ten  years  was  the  same 
«  thing  as  its  cession,  except  in  name,» 

«Not  a  single  case  is  known  in  international  diplomatic Miistory  in 
a  which  changes  of  soareignty,  deferred  to  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants 
«  of  a  zone  of  territory,  hive  not  resulted  in  jits  annexation  by  the  na- 
«tion  in  possession.  N"either  is  there  know  a  cise  concediuo^  to  the  na- 
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c  tion  in  pogsef-sion  tbe  enormous  term  here  given,  of  ten  years,  to 
«  prepare  ths  annexation ». 

«To  which  of  the  contracting  nations  was  it  more  convenient,  or 
«  less  prejudicial,  that  the  determination  of  the  definite  nationality  of 
«  Tacna  and  Arica  should  remain  subject  to  the  eventuality  of  a  ple- 
«  biscite,  to  take  place  ten  years  afterwards?  We  assert  without  hesita- 
«  tion  that  if  this  interrogation  had  been  made,  in  1883,  to  one  hun- 
«  dred  distinct  persons,  ninety-nine  of  them  would  have  replied,  reso- 
«  lutely  and  categorically,  that  the  benefit  was  in  favour  of  Chile*. 

Afterwards  insisting  on  this  same  idea,  Mr.  Aldunate  'rfffirms,  that 
the  hypothesis  of  an  unfavourable  result  for  Chile,  of  the  plebiscite 
could  not  have  «entered  into  the  minds  of  the  negotiators  of  1883,  as- 
<  already  in  the  epoch  in  which  the  events  happened,  they  could,  and 
a  ought  to  have  believed  that  by  giving  to  Chile  the  possession  of  the 
«  territory  in  dispute,  daring  ten  years  they  were  giving  up  their  do- 
«  minion  definitely^. 

Thus  thought  the  Chilian  negociators  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  at  the 
time  of  drawing  up,  discussing  and  signing  the  pact;  they  who  un- 
derstood the  affair  in  its  smallest  details,  they  who,  treating  and  debat- 
ing with  the  Peruvian  negotiators  day  by  day,  were  in  a  position  to 
know,  better  than  any  others,  what  they  asked  for  and  what  was  give 
to  them. 

The  same  interpretation  was  given  by  the  Peruvian  negotiators  to 
the  treaty,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  signed  it  was  identical.  Quite 
recently,  in  April  of  the  present  year,  —  a  Peruvian  writer  lamenting 
the  situation  of  his  country,  and  censuring  some  public  men,  brings 
forward  an  incident  of  those  times:  —  aStill  these  great  misfortunes  in 
«  perspective  would  not  be  so  painful  if  the  men  who  have  prepared 
«  them  and  keep  pushing  them  on,  were  not  still  standing,  as  idols  of 
«  the  ignorance  of  this  country;  there  are  some  who  think  of  5Ir. 
«  Miguel  Iglesias  (ex-president  of  Peru,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  An- 
«  con)  as  a  candidate  for  the  next  constitutional  period,  forgetting  that 
«  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  a  relation  and 
«  commissioner  of  his,  when  the  Chilians  wished  a  firm  clause  respec- 
«  ting  this  territory,  as  of  Tarapaca  wrote  word  for  wordo  no  matter 
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«  about  this  provisional  clause,  lecause  finally  Tacna  and  Arica  must 
«  belong  to  you.^ 

This  profound  and  established  conviction  of  the  negotiators  of  the 
pact,  was  also  the  unanimous  conviction  of  the  Congress,  and  of  public 
opinion  in  Chile.  While  stating  that  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Congress  of  1883,  Mr.  Aldanate  adds  that  the 
active  and  disciplined  parlamentary  minority  of  that  period,  could  not 
approve  such  an  important  act  of  Government  in  silence. 

That  distinguished  statesman  adds:  <ilt  was  necessary  for  the  minori- 
«  ty  to  make  observations,  and  they  made  some  more  or  less  pompous 
«  criticisms  against  the  Treaty.  But  these  objections  did  not  turn,  even 
«  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  the  indefinite  character  in  which  the  future 
a  nationality  of  Tacna  and  Arica  remained.  Such  an  objection  would 
«  have  appeared  nonsense  at  that  time,  when  nobody  doubted  for  an 
«  iustant  that  giving  Chile  possession  for  ten  years  was  synonymous 
((  with  giving  up  the  final  dominion.!) 

Mr.  Aldunate  also  calls  to  mind  that  during  the  discussion  by  the 
same  Congress  of  the  Treaty  of  Truce  with  Bolivia,  and  the  Govern- 
ment being  censured  for  not  having  presented  till  then  a  complete  plan 
of  political,  juridical  and  administrative  reorganisation  for  the  new 
territories  acquired  for  this  country,  the  leader,  of  the  opposition,  Mr. 
Miguel  Luis  Amunategui,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  author,  spoke 
as  follows: 

«  There  is  yet  another  point  on  which  I  do  not  agree  with  the  honour- 
able Minister  of  Finance. » 

«  The  Minister  states  that  there  cannot  be  implanted  a  permanent 
«  system  of  Administration,  in  the  departments  of  Tacna  and  Arica 
<s  because  to  do  so  would  be  to  awaken  suspicions  that  it  is  convenient 
«  to  avoid  at  all  cost.  He  appears  to  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  show 
«  that  Chile  has  no  intention  of  taking  possession  by  force  of  those 
«  territories.}) 

«  And  why  not.?  Have  we  not  clearly  shown  the  idea  of  Chile  by 
«  stipulating  that  in  ten  years  time  those  populations  shall  elect  for  a 
«  Chilian  administration,  or  for  a  Peruvian  administration?  If  there 
«  were  not  the  manifest  purpose  of  wishing  to  annex  those  territories, 
c(  what  then  does  that  stipulation  mean? 
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cThis  is  nob  a  secret  to  anyone.  Oor  intention  is  clearly  manifest.)) 

And  conanaenting  upon  these  words  Mr.  Aldunate  adds:  —  «Thu8the 
«  leader  of  the  pariamentary  opposition  judged,  in  1883,  the  clause  of 
«  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  relative  to  the  future  of  the  territories  of  Tacna 
<r  and  Arica.  Thus  also  was  it  judged  by  the  entire  nation. » 

By  transcribing  these  declarations  so  explicitly  made,  of  the  statesman 
who  wrote  the  text  of  the  Treaty,  we  have  only  wished  to  manifest 
what  was  the  uniform  thought  and  conviction  of  its  negotiators,  of 
Congress,  of  Government  and  of  public  opinion,  respecting  the  ulterior 
siguificacion  of  the  plebiscite.  As  regards  the  question  whether  the 
postergatiori  for  ten  years  of  the  definite  acquisition  of  that  territory 
were  the  better  diplomatical  solution,  we  may  be  allowed  to  reserve  our 
humble  opinion. 

In  any  case  the  reproach  that  the  Chilian  pretentions  have  recently 
arisen,  regarding  the  sovereignty  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  is  absolutely 
disauthorised;  and  it  is  demonstrated,  that  in  the  negociations  that  have 
taken  place  at  the  expiration  of  the  ten  years,  and  that  have  had  for 
an  object  the  adjusting  of  the  details  of  the  plebiscite,  Chile  has  exer- 
cised a  right,  and  has  been  consistent  with  the  invariable  purpose,  con- 
ducted with  equity,  and  honourableCproceedings,  that  the  popular  vote 
may  be  in  her  favour. 

Having  cleared  up  the  point  we  have  no  need  to  discuss  the  conve- 
nience or  inconvenience  of  the  cession  by  Chile  to  Bolivia  of  these 
territories,  if  we  can  acquire  them.  We  only  affirm  the  right  freely  to 
dispose  of  them,  since  the  Treaties  of  May  are  in  suspense — and  not  in 
force— nothing  obliges  us  to  follow  an  unvariable  line  of  conduct.  The 
first  thing  is  to  get  possession  of  them,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  as  may  conform  with  our  interests. 

And  with  regard  to  Bolivia,  we  limit  ourselves  to  repeat  the  obser- 
vation that,  by  acquiring  Tacna  and  Arica  together  with  all  the  frau  • 
chises  and  privileges  given  in  the  pacts  of  May,  in  exchange  for  the 
coast  occupied  by  Chile,  and  which,  in  part,  was  held  by  doubtful  titles; 
Bolivia  will  have  gained  enormously  by  the  war,  into  which  it  provoked 
our  country;  in  such  a  manner  that  instead  of  an  unjust  and  conquered 
aggres-sor,  it  takes  the  position  of  a  victorious  conqueror.  By  stating 
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this  fact,  we  repeat,  we  have  no  intention  of  touching  on  a  point  that 
only  indirectly  affects  the  problem  that  we  are  studying;  we  only  wish 
to  show  the  error  of  those  who  stigmatise  the  Chilian  policy  as  cruel 
and  egotistical  as  regards  the  conquered,  showing,  on  the  contrary  that 
the  pacts  of  May  are  exceedingly  liberal  and  generous. 
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THE  PROTOCOL  OF  THE  PLEBISCITE 


Plebiscites. — The  diplomatic  negotiations  of  the  Protocol.— Actual  state  of  the  ques- 
tion.—The  Titles  of  Chile  and  of  Peru— The  moat  convenient  solution  for  Tacna 
and  Arica. 


The  Delay 

We  have  shown,  to  such  an  exfceafc  as  we  consider  necessary  for  a 
clear  exposition  of  the  matter,  the  rights  acquired  by  Chile  in  the  pro- 
tracted and  victorious  Pacific  War,  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
signed  at  Ancon. 

We  must  noAV  examine  the  measures  takendn  order  to  give  a  solution 
of  the  problem  that  this  pact  left  in  suspense;  the  definitive  nationality 
of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

The  3r(i  article  of  the  Treaty  states  that: —  sA  special  Protocol, 
«  that  shall  be  considered  as  in  integral  part  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall 
«  establish  the  form  in  which  the  plebiscite  shall  take  place,  and  the 
*i  term  and  conditions  for  the  payment  of  the  ten  millions,  by  the  na- 
«  tion  that  acquires  posessesion  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.» 
Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  this  was  stipulated  and  the  special 
protocol  has  not  yet  been  resolved  upon,  nor,  consequenctly  has  it  been 
possible  to  effect  the  plebiscite  which  ought  to  have  taken  place  seven 
years  ago. 
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Who  is  responsible  for  tbis  delay?  It  is  suiacient  to  observe  that  Chi- 
le never  once  has  eluded,  during  her  whole  life  as  a  nation,  compliance 
Tyith  even  a  single  compromise,  however'onerous  and  wanting  in  equity 
it  may  be,  to  acquire  at  once  a  conviction  that  there  is  certainly  not  on 
this  occasion  any  Avish  to  escape  from  a  solemn  contract,  the  results  of 
which  Avill  be  favourable  to  her: 

It  would  be  absurd  to  state  that  Peru  has  not  had  loishes  to  realise 
the  plebiscite  at  the  proper  time;  but  we  may  affirm  that  she  is  respon- 
sible for  not  having  placed  herself  in  aptitude  to  he  able  to  realise  it. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  natural  that  Chile  has  felt  no  urgency  in 
the  matter,  being  in  possession  of  the  disputed  territory;  but  while  not 
urging  on  a  conclusion,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  cause  delay.  Chile, 
has  placed  herself  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  the  obligations  that  this  act 
imposes  on  the  two  nations  and  has,  logically,  required  that  Peru  should 
place  herself  in  equal  conditions.  But  this  is  what  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain. 

The  quoted  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  confers  the  sovereignty 
over  Tacna  and  Arica,  upon  two  conditions: 
1st    A.  favorable  popular  votation; 
2^^  The  payment  of  ten  million  dollars. 

Chile  is  prepared  for  the  two  conditions,  and  has  the  means  of  comply- 
ing with  them  in  either  case.  Peru  on  the  other  hand  has  only  prepa- 
red herself  to  receive;  she  is  inclined  te  receive  the  territory  and  to  re- 
ceive the  cash;  but  she  has  no  disposition  to  give  up  the  territory,  nor 
means  of  paying  the  cash.  Such  is  the  reef  on  whcih  the  protocol  has 
ran  aground. 

The  explanation  of  the  facts  will  fully  confirm  these  statements. 
But  before  going  into  this  it  may  be  convenient  to  record  what  are 
plebiscites,  their  constitution,  their  method  of  action  and  their  inva- 
riable results,  in  order  to  duly  appreciate  conditions  that  Chile  has  a 
right  to  exact  for  the  realisation  of  thnt  which  has  to  define  the  nation- 
ality of  Tacna  and  Arica. 
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The  Plebiscites* 

The  constitution  of  the  plebiscite  is  one  of  the  questions  less  treated 
of  by  authors,  doubtless  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  its  application.  But 
it  is  a  general  idea  amongst  them,  and  even  accepted  as  a  fact,  that  a 
plebiscite  is  a  territorial  concession  pacted,  though  subject  to  the  form 
of  a  popular  votation,  that  is  supposed  to  be  foreknown;  not  one  sole 
exception  that  disauthorises  this  assertion  can  be  found  in  diplomatic 
history. 

The  ancient  absolute  monarchies  knew  nothing  of  the  plebiscite;  the 
monarchs  were  sovereigns  in  all  the  amplitude  of  the  word;  they 
considered  themselves  as  proprieters  of  the  territories  that  they 
reigned  over  and  disposed  of  them  without  the  necessity  of  consulting 
the  inhabitants.  The  French  Revolution  proclaimed  the  principal  that 
the  sovereignty  resided  in  the  people  and  the  Convention  put  into 
practice  this  doctrine  in  1792-93,  Avhen  upon  the  annexation  by  France 
of  Savoy,  Nice,  Belgium  and  the  territories  across  the  Rhine,  it  was 
declared  that  in  order  to  carry  out  these  acquisitions  and  to  make  them 
permanent,  the  sanction  of  a  plebiscite  was  necessary. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  word  and  fact  appears  in  territorial 
annexations.  And  it  should  be  observed  that  from  this  first  historical 
precedent  it  is  clearly  established  what  is  the  idea  and  object  of  the 
plebiscite:  the  pression  exercised  by  the  French  Government  was  such 
that  at  the  Convention  of  the  Rhine,  that  had  to  resolve  the  nationalitv 
of  these  territories,  only  ninety  delegates  presented  themselves,  all  of 
whom  voted  unanimously  for  the  annexation.  With  this  the  will  of  the 
people  was  declared  to  be  duly  consulted  and  expressed. 

In  Belgium  the  plebiscite  was  not  effected  by  means  of  delegates,, 
but  directly  by  popular  votation.  It  was  prepared  and  directed  by 


(*)  In  this  article  we  give  a  brief  compendium  of  aa  interesting  study  of  the  matter, 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Alejandro  Alverez,  doctor  of  Laws,  of  the  University 
of  Paris. 
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French  military  commanders,  and  realised  in  such  a  manner  that 
tbough  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  adverse  to  the  annexation 
this  was  voted  unanimously. 

The  military  misadventures  of  the  Revolution  caused  the  speedy 
abandonment  of  the  practice  of  plebiscites,  and  as  they  were  never 
accepted  by  the  monarchies,  the  will  of  the  people  was  not  consulted 
regarding  territorial  changes  until  Napoleon  III,  who  loved  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  zealous  defender  of  popular  rights,  revived  them  in  the 
principal  cases  of  annexation  in  which  he  took  part;  in  the  unification 
of  Italy,  in  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  and  in  those 
that  arose  from  the  wars  of  Austria,  Italy  and  Prussia. 

This  second  period  of  the  plebiscites  is  that  which  establishes  the 
most  valid  precedents.  In  the  union  of  the  Italian  States  there  was  not, 
properly  speaking  any  annexation,  that  is  to  say,  cession  of  territory 
from  one  nation  to  another,  but  rather  a  union  desired  and  spontane- 
ously effected  by  the  people. 

With  respect  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France, — the 
price  stipulated  between  Napoleon  III,  and  Cavour,  for  the  services  of 
the  former  in  the  work  of  Italian  unification, — we  find  the  case  of  a 
plebiscite  that,  in  the  conception  of  all  the  authors  of  treaties  upon 
the  subject,  is  the  most  characterestic  one,  and  establishes  so  decisive  a 
precedent  that  it  forms  a  principal,  we  may  say,  a  doctrine. 

The  first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Turin,  dated  March  24*^  i860, 
stipulates  that  «  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Sardinia  consents  to  the  union 
«  of  Savoy  and  Nice  with  France,  if  this  union  can  be  effected  without 
«  violence  to  the  will  of  the  population,  and  that  the  Governments  of 
«  the  Emperor  of  France  and  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  shall,  as  soon  as 
«  possible,  determine  upon  the  best  method  of  proving  and  showing 
«  the  manifestation  of  this  disposition. » 

A  fortnight  afterwards  the  bases  according  to  which  the  plebiscite 
was  to  be  effected,  were  officially  published  in  France,  and  it  was 
state  I  that  they  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  French  and  Sardinian 
Governments,  wichout  making  known  the  form  of  the  agreement,  and 
without  the  existence  of  any  Treaty,  Protocol  or  public  document. 

The  plebiscite  was  prepared  and  directed  by  French  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  functionaries,  though  the  votation  was  received  and  the 
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scrutiny  made  by  the  aothorities  of  the  territory,  and  gave  the  follow- 
ing results;  in  Savoy  130,000  votes  for  the  annexation,  2,000  agaiast 
it;  in  Nice  25,000  votes  for  the  annexation,  and  160  against  it. 

Later  plebiscites  have  less  importance.  The  cession  of  Venice,  made 
by  Austria  to  Italy,  and  submitted  to  the  votation  of  a  plebiscite,  was 
effected  by  647,246  votes  against  G9.  By  the  Treaty  of  Prague  the 
annexation  of  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  was  stipulated,  on  the  condition 
that  if  the  inhabitants,  on  being  consulted  by  a  plebiscite,  showed  the 
wish  to  remain  united  to  Denmark,  tbeir  desires  should  be  respected. 
But  Bismark,  fearing  the  result  of  the  votation,  carried  the  annexation 
into  effect  without  any  such  form,  on  the  sole  title  of  conquest. 

Only  two  plebiscites  have  been  stipulated  after  the  Treaty  of  Prague; 
that  of  the  annexation  by  France  of  the  Island  of  Saint  Bartholomew, 
by  the  Treaty  of  August,  1877,  and  that  of  the  nationality  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ancon. 

The  former  has  no  diplomatic  or  juridical  importance,  on  account  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  as  also  on  account  of  the 
existing  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
who  cede  it,  and  the  Government  of  France  that  receives  the  con- 
cession. 

Except  in  the  aforementioned  instances,  the  plebiscite  has  not  been 
employed  in  any  of  the  numerous  territorial  aggrandisements  of  Euro- 
pean or  American  countries,  nor  has  it  even  been  mentioned  in  pacts  of 
cession  of  this  kind.  Some  nations,  as  England,  Austria  and  Russia, 
have  shown  themselves  explicitly  hostile  to  this  method. 

To  resume:  from  the  scarce,  but  expressive  and  uniform  historical, 
antecedents  that  exist  on  the  matter,  we  may  declare,  as  an  established 
and  sanctioned  doctrine,  the  following  rules: 

1st  To  effect  the  annexation,  or  cession,  of  a  territory  from  one 
nation  to  another,  the  consent  of  the  population  is  not  considered  ne- 
cessary. 

2ad  Whenever,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  or  in  any  other  manner,  there  is 
a  stipulation  to  consult  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  that  is  proposed 
to  be  annexed,  it  exists  because  the  annexing  State  presupposes  a  favour- 
able vote. 

2'd  Plebiscites  have  always  taken  place  in  conformity  with  the  elec- 
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toral  regulations  dictated  by  the  Government  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

4th  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  stipulated  that  the 
electoral  regulations  shall  be  made  by  the  common  accord  of  the  two 
nations  interested  in  the  matter,  the  votation  and  scrutiny  have  taken 
place  under  the  absolute  direction  of  the  nation  occupying  the  territory. 

5*^  The  plebiscite  has  always  produced  a  result  favourable  to  an- 
nexation, and  has  not  been  realised  when  the  result  might  be  adverse 
to  the  nation  wishing  to  annex. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  history  does  not  offer  a  single  instance  of 
a  plebiscite  taking  j)lace  in  a  territory  martially  occupied,  by  the  con- 
queror, after  an  international  war.  We  may  also  add,  with  respect  to 
the  plebiscite  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  that  by  the  same  treaty  that  stipu- 
lates it,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  same  war,  Peru  ceded  incondition- 
ally  the  province  of  Tarapaca.  Why  then  was  it  though  necessary  to 
consult  the  will  of  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  ceded, 
and  not  of  the  other?  By  logic,  equity  and  by  right,  this  'anomaly  has 
no  explanation. 

On  the  expiral  of  the  term  stipulated  in  the  Treaty, of  Ancon,  Chile 
could  have  proceeded  to  effect  the  plebiscite,  profiting  by  the  advanta- 
ges of  the  occupation  of  the  territory,  she  could  have  carried  it  out  in 
conditions  not  open  to  the  objections  of  other  nations,  as  that  would 
have  been  only  putting  into  practise  the  same  proceedings  that  they 
have  all  used  in  similar  circumstances.  Ycd  she  has  not  done  so,  nor 
attempted  to  do  so,  and  the  brief  historical  study  that' we  have  sketched, 
as  well  as  the  narration  of  the  diplomatic  action  followed  up  by  our 
Government,  that  we  are  about  to  make,  will  clearly  show  the  loyalty 
and  condescension  of  our  Government. 


Ill 

The  Earlier  attempts 

In  the  year  1892,  during  the  laborious  and  complicated  diplomatic 
negotiations  carried  on  at  Santiago,  with  the  object  of  defining  the 
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responsibilities  thafc,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  might  affect  Chile  in  the 
payment  of  debts  contracted  by  Peru,  guaranteed  by  the  nitrate  fields 
of  TarapacA,  our  Government  offered  to  augment  the  indemnification 
for  Tacna  and  Arica  to  fourteen  millions  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
payment  of  these  credits  by  Peru,  and  on  the  condition  that  these 
territories  were  at  once  and  perpetually  incorporated  with  Chile.  The 
Government  of  Peru  did  not  accept  this  offer. 

This  first  attempt  at  a  direct  arrangement  was  followed  by  another, 
also  initiated  by  the  Chilian  Government.  On  June  22"'^  of  the  same 
year,  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  addressed  a  note  to  the  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  Chile  at  Lima,  Mr.  Javier  Vial  Solar,  recommending  him 
to  treat  with  that  Government  about  the  method  of  preparing  the 
fulfilment  of  Article  3^^  of  the  Treaty  of  Aucon.  But  Mr.  Vial  thought 
the  moment  inopportune,  in  attention  to  the  political  circumstances 
of  that  country. 

Some  time  afterwards,  on  Aug.  10^^,  the  Peruvian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Mr.  Larrabure  i  Unuanue,  passed  a  note  on  his  part  to 
Mr.  Vial  Solar,  inviting  him  to  discuss  the  affair;  and  shortly  after- 
Avards,  on  Set.  5*^  he  sent  him  a  Memorandum  Avith  the  bases  of 
arrangement  formulated,  as  the  Minister  stated;— « after  a  conference 
«  with  my  colleagues,  and  that  may  serve  for  discussion  with  the 
«  Chilian  Ambassador.* 

The  bases  proposed  by  the  Lima  Cabinet  were,  substantially,  as 
follow: 

l.s*^  Transference  to  Peru  of  the  definite  dominion  and  sovereignty 
of  Tacna  and  Arica; 

2.°d  Reciprocal  freedom  from  import  duties,  on  the  products  of 
Chile  and  Peru;  entering  into  the  ports  of  either  country. 

S.!*!  A  distribution  of  the  income  from  the  Arica  custom-house  by 
three  equal  parts,  betAveen  Peru,  Bolivia  and  the  Chilian  credits  againsb 
Bolivia;  until  the  complete  payment  of  these  latter. 

In  this  way  Peru  eluded  the  ransom  and  the  plebiscite  together,  and 
offered  a  concession  that, — not  exjlusively  favouring  Chile,  at  is  Avas 
reciprocal,— was  for  an  undetermined  period,  and  Avas  therefore  uncer- 
tain and  insecure.  It  might  easily  happen,  and  certainly  would  have 
happen  after  tAvo  or  three  years,  AA^hen  the  freedom  from  customs  dues 
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of  the  products  of  Chile  had  amounted  to  the  ten  million  dollars,  that 
Peru  would  declare  that  the  compensation  was  already  sufficient  and 
break  the  pact.  Chile  on  the  other  hand  would  not  have  considered  this 
indirect  advantage  as  a  compensation  for  the  giving  up  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  hence  would  have  arisen  new  conflicts  which  would  have  render- 
ed the  proposed  arrangements  instable,  and  of  short  duration. 

Therefore  the  Government  of  Chile  declined  the  proposal,  and  our 
representative,  on  communicating  this  determination  to  the  Peruvian 
(xovernment,  stated— athat  it  did  not  suit  the  political  purposes  of 
«  Chile  to  renounce  the  expectations  given  by  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  aa 
(tlregards  the  acquisition  of  the  departments  of  Tacna  and  Arica.io 

Thus  concluded  these  first  steps,  after  nearly  ten  months  of  sluggish 
procedure,  that  were  an  exploration  of  the  land  on  both  parts,  instead 
of  a  resolute  and  convinced  effort . 


IV 
The  Jimenez  Negotiation,  Vial  Solar 

A  few  days  after  the  preceding  negotiations  were  concluded,  our  Ple- 
nipotentiary in  Lima,  received  another  invitation,  from  Mr.  Jos6  Ma- 
riano Jimenez,  the  Peruvian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  settle  the 
protocol  of  the  plebiscite.  So,  in  June  1893  a  series  of  conferences  took 
place,  in  which  the  Peruvian  Grovernment  gradually  modified  former 
exigences  and  which  terminated  by  the  Protocol  of  Jan.  26*^^  1894, 
signed  by  both  Plenipotentiaries. 

At  the  first  of  these  conferences,  held  on  June  19^^,  the  Peruvian 
Minister  manifested  that,  on  March  28*^^  1394,  the  date  on  which  the 
ten  years  from  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  terminated,  and 
therefore  on  which  the  term  of  provisional  occupation  by  Chile  of  the 
provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  expired,  these  territories  should  be  given 
up  to  Peru,  «a3  belonging  to  her  by  reason  of  the  rights  annexed  to  her 
«  condition  of  direct  sovereignty.* 

The  Chilian  Minister  peremptorily  declined  this  pretension,  absolu- 
tely refused  to  acknowledge  the  supposed  sovereignty  alleged,  as  this 
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was  precisely  the  point  to  be  decided  by  popular  votation.  On  the  other 
hand  the  ,'term  of  ten  years  fixed  by  the  Treaty  was  not  necessarily  the 
ternaination  of  the  Chilian  occupation,  but  rather  the  commencement 
of  an  epoch  apt  for  the  celebration  of  the  plebiscite. 

The  Peruvian  Plenipotentiary  then  proposed,  as  a  compromise  «that 
«  the  said  territories  be  delivered  to  a  neatral  power,  at  the  date, — 
«  March  28*-^  1894,  named  by  common  consent,  under  whose  auspices 
«  the  pleciscite  should  be  celebrated,  and  who,  afterwards,  would  deliver 
«  them  to  Chile  or  to  Peru,  according  to  the  result  of  the  popular  vo- 
«  tation.»  To  this  the  Chilian  Minister  objected,  that  the  right  of  his 
"country  to  the  occupation  of  those  territories  was  unquestionable,  not 
in  discnssion,  and  therefore  not  susceptible  of  compromise,  that  would 
naturally  presuppose  doubts  or  disputable  titles. 

These  divergences  showed  the  Peruvian  diplomatist  difficulties  to  be 
met  with  in  his  intention  that  the  plebiscite  should  be  effected  under 
the  conditions  that  he  wished;  and  he  consequently  determined  on  the 
double  objective,  to  prevent  Chile  from  directing  the  plebiscite  and  to 
elude  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  submitting  to  the  Chilian  Minister 
a  memorandum  containing  the  following  bases  of  arrangement: 

Ish  The  territory  shall  be  divided  in  two  zones,  the  first  from  the 
river  Sama  to  the  valley  of  Vitor,  and  the  second  from  Vitor  to  the 
valley  of  Camarones.  On  March  28th  i894  the  first  zone  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  Peru,  Chile  continuing  in  possession  of  the  second,  and  in  the 
30  days  following  each  nation  shall  dictate  the  mode  of  proceedings  for 
the  votation  in  their  respective  zones,  being  at  liberty  to  fix  the  perso- 
nal requisites  of  the  voters.  The  plebiscite  must  take  place  before 
Oct.  ist  1884. 

2^'!  If  the  votation  should  be  favourable  to  Peru,  in  both  sections, 
Chilian  product  shall  enter  Peru,  duty  free  during  25  years,  and  within 
the  territory,  sliall  pay  no  other  duties  than  those  established  for  simi- 
lar niifcional  articles.  If  the  votation  be  favourable  to  Peru  in  the  first 
zone  only,  then  the  anterior  concession  shall  be  for  20  years. 

This  proposal  eliminated  one  of  the  substantial  inconveniences  of  the 
proposal  formulated  by  Mr.  Larrabure  i  Unanue,  fixing  a  term  of  years 
for  commercial  freedom  from  customs  dues,  and  also  signified  the  im- 
mediate delivery  to  Chile  of  the  zone  between  Vitor  and  Camarones. 
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But  in  exchange  Peru  eluded  the  direct  payment  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory,— in  which  are  eittuated  the  cities  of  Tacna  and  Arica, — and  finally 
imposed  upon  Chile  the  previous  desoccupation,  Avhich  was  resisted  in 
an  undeclinable  manner.  This  want  of  reciprocity,  though  softened  by 
offers  very  worthy  of  consideration,  hindered  the  Chilian  Government 
from  accepting  these  bases  as  equitable. 

This  refusal  was  not  however  given  in  an  inflexible  manner  and 
allowed  the  conferences  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  to  go  on  smoothly.  In 
the  course  of  them  the  Peruvian  Minister  renewed  his  indication  for 
arbitration  to  determine  these  two  points: 

1st  To  which  of  the  nations  did  the  possession  of  the  territories 
correspond,  after  March  ^Stii  1894? 

2M  Did  the  right  of  votation  correspond  only  to  persons  whose 
nationality  would  be  affected  by  the  indefinite  incorporation  with  Chile 
or  also  to  other  inhabitants? 

Mr.  Vial  Solar  reiterated  his  negation,  repeating  that  Chile  could 
not  accept  as  litigious  or  subject  to  foreign  criterion  the  right  of 
occupation,  which  did  not  admit  of  any  doubt,  and  regretted  that  a 
Peruvian  Minister  should  again  bring  into  debate  points  already 
eliminated. 

The  Peruvian  Minister  explained  his  insistence  as  based  on  the 
natural  desire  that  the  plebiscite  should  be  realised  under  conditions 
that  would  secure  the  free  manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory.  This  exigency,  Mr.  Vial  Solar  declared,  to  be  very 
proper,  and  added  that  it  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
legality  and  honourability  of  the  plebiscitiary  proceedings,  that  tho 
never  denied  loyalty  and  public  faith  of  Chile  was  at  stake  and  if  Peru 
required  special  pledges  of  honour  and  loyalty,  he  had  a  difficulty  in 
stipulating  special  guarantees  that  by  common  accord  might  be  consi- 
dered as  sufficient. 

The  protocol  of  these  conferences  adds  that  the  Peruvian  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  inquired  of  our  Minister  if  he  was  authorised  to 
include  in  these  guarantees,  the  intervention  of  Peruvian  functionaries 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  plebiscite,  and  the  determination  of  the 
qualifications  of  the  voters. 

The  Chilian  Minister  replied,  a  that  if  the  Peruvian  Minister  carried 
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«  the  discussion  into  this  ground  and  would  present  some  concrete 
«  motion,  he  believed  that  it  would  be  easy  to  arrive  at  a  resolution 
cc  acceptable  to  both  countries.!* 

These  declarations  determined  the  communication  that  the  Peruvian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  to  the  representative  of  Chile, 
dated  Jan.  26th  1894,  proposing  the  following  general  bases  fur  the 
drawing  up  of  the  definite  protocol: 

ish  The  plebiscite  shall  be  verified  in  the  conditions  of  reciprocity 
that  both  governments  esteem  necessary  to  obtain  an  honest  votation, 
that  will  be  the  faithful  and  exact  expression  of  the  popular  will  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

2nd  That  of  the  two  countries  in  whose  favour  the  said  provinces  are 
annexed,  shall  pay  to  the  other  the  ten  million  dollars  stipulated,  in 
bonds  of  public  debt  at  4^  per  cent  interest  and  one  per  cent  slicking 
fund. 

The  bonds  of  Chile  shall  be  quoted  at  the  average  price  that  those 
of  the  same  class  have  had  in  the  preceding  half  year  on  the  London 
Exchange,  and  the  bonds  of  Peru  at  a  type  to  be  determined  upon 
between  the  two  Governments,  but  in  no  case  lower  than  60  por  cent. 

The  Government  who  emits  the  bonds  can,  at  any  time  redeem  them 
totally  or  partially  at  the  rate  at  which  they  were  accepted  at  the  time 
of  their  emission. 

3r'i  The  coupons  for  interest  due  and  the  bonds  redeemed  shall  be 
received  in  payment  of  customs  dues,  by  the  country  that  has  emitted 
them. 

4t'h  In  case  that  Chile  obtains  the  triumph  in  the  plebiscite,  Peru 
is  at  liberty  to  rectify  her  frontier  of  the  river  Satna,  advancing  it  to 
the  south  border  of  the  valley  of  Chero.  In  exchange,  if  Peru  be  the 
winner  Chile  is  at  liberty  to  rectify  her  frontier  at  Camarones,  advanc- 
ing to  the  north  side  of  the  valley  of  Yitor.  The  country  that  makes 
use  of  the  right  conceded  in  this  clause  shall  pay  to  the  other  three 
million  dollars,  to  be  discounted  from  the  total  amount  of  indemnity. 

On  the  same  day  Jan.  26*'^,  the  Cailian  Minister  replied  accepting 
the  bases  indicated. 

These,  as  may  be  seen,  in  the  case  of  an  adverse  votation  by  the 
plebiscite  allow  Chile,  to  advance  bar  frontier  as  far  as  Vitor  and  also 


leaves  her, — as  is  established  explicitly  in  communications  made 
immediately  afterwards  by  the  diplomatists, — in  possession  of  the 
territory  during  the  operation  of  the  plebiscite,  and  until  its  results  are 
made  known;  but  at  the  same  time  they  suffer  from  the  capital  defect 
of  not  defining  what  are  the  <r  conditions  of  reciprocity  »  in  which  the 
plebiscite  should  be  verified,  which  was  precisely  the  tender  point  of 
the  misunderstanding,  the  stubborn  shoal  on  which  previous  negotia- 
tions had  gone  ashore. 

This  point  had  already  been  discussed  by  the  same  diplomatists 
Messrs.  Vial  Solar  and  Jimenez.  Mr.  Jimenez  proposed  to  indite  the 
article  in  this  form:  —  a  The  plebiscite  shall  be  taken  under  conditions 
flc  of  the  most  perfect  equality.*  Mr.  Vial,  declaring  that  he  was  not 
authorised  to  accept  such  equality,  proposed  to  indite  it  as  follows: — 
«The  plebiscite  shall  be  taken,  under  conditions  that  guarantee  honest 
«  proceedings  and  a  free  vote.»  But  as  neither  would  accept  the  phrase 
proposed  by  the  other,  they  agreed,  «each  to  maintain  his  own  idea,» 
employing  the  vague  terra  reciprocity,  in  order  that,  within  its  elasticity 
an  agreement  might  afterwards  be  found.  This  recourse  illuded  the  mo- 
mentary disagreement,  but  did  not  avoid  the  real  obstacle. 

The  Protocol  of  Jan  2Q^^  was  an  eloquent  manifestation  of  the  good 
spirit  that  animated  the  diplomatis;  but  we  repeat,  it  was  not  a  solution. 
When  the  moment  arrives  to  define  the  conditions  of  reciprocity  in  the 
operations  of  the  plebiscite,  the  discussion  will  be  renewed  with  all  its 
former  immovable  exactions,  with  the  result  that  the  negotiation  will 
be  found  to  be  at  its  starting  point.  On  account  of  this  inevitable  result 
Chile  did  not  approve  of  the  protocol. 

V 

Th8  Ribeyro  Mission 

It  was  painful  for  the  Chilian  Government  to  be  obliged  to  explicitly 
disauthorise  the  results  of  the  prolonged  and  painful  .=negotiations  that 
it?  representative  had  conducted  with  such  undeniable  talent  and  cor- 
dial spirit,  that  exactly  interpreted  the  sentiments  of  his  Government. 
And  as  the  Ambassador  at  Lima  did  not  arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the 
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bases  of  the  definite  protocol,  and  as  the  ten  years  occupation  had 
nearly  expired,  the  Peruvian  Government  resolved  to  carry  the  nego- 
tiation to  Santiago,  appointing  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  Mr.  Ramon 
Ribeyro. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  Feb.  2'd^^  1894,  which  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  arrange  the  organisation  of  the  plebiscite,  the  Peruvian 
Envoy  submitted  the  following  bases  to  our  Government: 

1st  A  commission  composed  of  a  delegate  of  Chile,  another  of  Peru 
and  of  a  third  directly  appointed  by  a  friendly  Government,  shall  form 
a  general  list  of  voters  inscribed  in  partial  registers,  they  shall  publish 
the  general  register,  scrutinise  the  votes  and  proclaim  the  result.  The 
same  commission  shall  communicate  this  result  to  the  two  Governments 
and  resolve  by  majority  of  votes,  and  without  right  of  appeal,  all 
questions  and  difficulties  that  may  arise  with  regard  to  the  inscriptions 
and  the  votation. 

2^'^  Mixed  commissions,  composed  of  a  delegate  of  Chile  and  another 
of  Peru,  shall  make  the  partial  lists  and  receive  the  votation  in  the  city 
of  Tacna  and  the  Port  of  Arica. 

3rd  These  commissions  sliall  be  installed  one  month  after  the  ratifi- 
cacion  of  tlie  Protocol  and  shall  hold  sessions  to  make  tlie  inscriptions 
during  thirty  days. 

Fifteen  days  after  the  publication  of  the  general  list,  they  shall  re- 
ceive the  votation  during  five  days,  daily  drawing  up  minutes  of  the 
proceedings. 

4:^^  The  right  to  vote  belongs  to  Peruvians  and  Chilians,  married,  or 
of  more  than  21  years  of  age,  actually  resident  in  the  provinces  of 
Tacna  and  Arica;  with  the  obligation,  on  the  part  of  the  Chilians  of 
proving  more  than  two  years  of  continuous  and  actual  residence,  and 
with  exclusion  of  public  functionaries  and  individuals  forming  part  of 
the  armed  force. 

5^^  Peru  will  pay  the  indemnity,  in  case  of  gaining  the  plebiscite 
by  bonds  of  4^  per  cent  interest  and  one  per  cent  sinking  fund,  quoting 
the  bonds  at  75  per  cent.  Cliile  will  pay  with  similar  bonds,  quoted  at 
the  price  that  they  may  have  on  the  London  Exchange. 

6th  The  coupons  for  interest  and  the  bonds  redeemed  shall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  country  emitting  them,  in  payment  of  customs  dues. 
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7th  If  the  plebiscite  results  in  favour  of  Chile,  Peru  is  at  liberty  to 
advance  lier  frontier  from  Sanaa  to  the  valley  of  Chero,  and  in  the  same 
manner  if  it  be  in  favour  of   Peru,  Cliile  is  at  liberty  to  advance  the' 
frontier  of  Camarones  to  the  Valley  of  Vitor,  including  the  Cove  of  the 
same  name. 

Tiie  country  making  use  of  this  right,  shall  piy  to  the  other  the 
Slim  of  three  million  dollars,  to  be  discounted  from  tlie  sum  total  of  the 
indemnity. 

3th  Thirty  days  after  the  communication,  by  the  commission,  of  tiie 
result  of  the  votation  the  territories  shall  be  given  up  to  the  winner  of 
the  plebiscite,  in  conditions  to  be  accorded  by  both  Government. 

9^^!  The  Peruvians  sliall  retain  their  nationality  in  Tacna  and  Arica, 
even  in  case  these  territories  be  definitly  incorporated  with  Ciiile.  This 
privilege  shall  extend  to  the  zone  between  Yitor  and  Camarones,  in  the 
case  that,  the  plebiscite  being  adverse  to  Chile,  this  nation  shall  take 
advantage  of  the  right  conferred  on  the  two  countries,  by  Art.  7*^^. 

10*  A  future  protocol  shall  resolve  on  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted 
with  regard  to  nnfinished  law  suits,  and  the  rules  of  jurisdiction  that 
shall  be  in  force,  in  case  the  territories  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
Peru. 


This  project  is  substantially  equal  to  that  which  Mr.  Jimenez  had 
proposed  to  Mr.  Vial  Solar,  with  the  addition  of  clearly  showing  wliat 
the  Peruvian  Government  meant  by  «couditions  of  reciprocity. » 

And  this  explanation  given  by  Peru  is  enormously  distant,  no  only 
from  simple  reciprocity,  but  even  from  perfect  equality,  which  was  the 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Jimenez  aspired. 

The  4*  Art.  in  effect  constitutes  a  special  privilege  exclusively  in 
favour  of  Peru  and  her  voters:  the  exclusion  of  the  functionaries  and 
individuals  of  the  armed  force,  eliminates  at  once  a  great  majority  of 
our  citizens,  and  the  condition  of  two  years  continual  and  actual  resid- 
ence disqualifies  nearly  all  the  rest,  since  all  the  Chilians — except  the 
inferior  functionaries  and  the  soldiers,  who  are  explicitly  excluded — 
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make  frequent  voyages  to  the  south,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  hundred  qualified  to  vote.  * 

The  Peruvian  monopoly  of  voters  is  still  more  stringent  as  it  de- 
prives all  resident  foreigners  from  voting,  yet  they  are  directly  affected, 
in  a  very  decisive  wiy,  by  the  future  nationality  of  the  territory;  for 
Chile  has  defended  their  rights  on  many  occasions. 

This  project,  though  more  complicated  and  containing  more  articles 
than  the  previous  ones,  was  not  more  acceptable;  and  after  incidents 
that  prolonged  the  negotiation,  without  modifying  ib  or  introducing 
into  it  any  ac^eptible  ideas,  for  the  first  time  our  Government  took  the 
iuiciative,  which  till  then  had  been  left  to  Peru,  and,  on  Oct.  18'^'i  1894, 
presented  a  short  and  practical  project,  based  upon  the  same  proposi- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Jimenez  and  by  the  Plenipotentiary  Ribeyro,  and 
which  contained  only  two  articles: 

Isii  Peru  shall  advence  her  frontier  from  Sama  to  the  Yaliey  of  Chero, 
at  once;  Chile  shall  advance  hers  from  Camarones  to  Vitor,  and  the 
plebiscite  shall  be  restricted  to  the  intermediate  zone,  in  which  are 
situated  th?  cities  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

2^^  The  indemnity  shall  be  reduced  to  four  million  dollars. 


To  the  first  article  Peru  could  not  object,  because  this  advance  of 
frontier  was  an  idea  originated  by  Peruvian  Ministers,  on  which  they 
had  twice  insisted. 

Still  less  objection  could  be  raised  to  the  second  article,  since  the 
amount  of  the  ransom  was  the  most  grave  difficulty  for  Pern,  it  was 
even  insuperable  in  the  present  circumstances  of  her  treasury,  and 
hence  Chile  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  less  than  half  the  originally  pro- 
posed sum. 

Before  Peru  could  reply  to  these  propositions,  events  occurred  in  both 
countries  that  paralysed  for  so:iie  time  the  negotiations.  In  Chile  the 


*  As  no  term  of  residence   is    fixed  for  Peruvians  it  ig  clear  that  they  may  be 
brought  by  the  ship-load  shortly  befare  the  list  is  formed  and  thus  legally  vote! 
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Cabinet  resigned  and  could  not  be  replaced  for  several  weeks,  and  in 
Peru  a  revolution  overthrew  tlie  President,  General  Caceres,  and  insti- 
tuted a  provisional  Assembly  of  Government.  Under  these  circumstan- 
ces Mr.  Ribeyro  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  country. 


VI 
The  Lira  Mission  — The  Porras  Negotiation 

At  this  time  Mr.  Vial  Solar  resigned  his  post  at  Lima  and  returned 
to  Chile.  To  replace  him,  Mr.  Maximo  R.  Lira  was  appointed  Plenipo- 
tentiary in  Peru,  and,  on  August  5*^^  I895,  the  pending  negotiations 
were  recommenced  by  Mr.  Lira. 

From  this  time  the  negotiations  take  a  new  form,  for,  as  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  at  that  date  the  Treaties  with  Bolivia,  dated  May  18*^, 
had  been  approved  by  the  Congreses  of  Chile  and  Bolivia.  By  one  of 
these  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Transfer  of  Territory,  «the  Government 
«  of  Chile  promises  to  make  all  efforts,  either  separately  or  in  union 
«  with  Bolivia,  to  obtain  in  definite  dominion  the  territories  of  Tacna 
«  and  Arica,D  in  order  to  cede  them  to  that  nation  in  exchange  for  the 
perpetual  dominion,  recognised  to  Chile  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  over 
the  previously  disputed  coast  of  Atacama. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lira  was  to  comply  with  this  promise,  that  is  to  say, 
to  make  al!  efforts  to  obtain  for  Chile  the  possession  of  Tacna  and  Ari- 
ca,  in  order  to  transfer  them  to  Bolivia. 

The  conferences  successively  celebrated  by  Mr.  Lira  with  Mr.  Manuel 
Candamo,  President  of  the  Assembly  of  Government,  who  had  reem- 
placed  General  Ciiceres  and  his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs;  with 
Mr.  Meliton  F.  Porras,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Pierola,  that  succeeded  the  Provisional  Assembly  of  Go- 
vernment; and  with  Mr.  Ricardo  Ortiz  de  Zeballos,  successor  of  Mr.  Po- 
rras, were  continued  from  Aug.  5'^  till  Dec.  31st  1395.  The  substan- 
tial part  is  consigned  in  twelve  protocols,  the  last  of  which  states  that 
the  diplomatist  have  agreed  upon  an  exchange  of  communications  that 
Hhall  embrace  the  results  of  the  conferences.  And  effectively,  Mr.  Ortiz 
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de  Zeballos  duly  remitted  hia  cointnunicatiou,  dated  Feb.  S^^  1896  and 
Mr.  Lira  answered  it  on  the  lO^i  of  the  sanae  month.  From  these  do- 
cuments we  extract  the  most  important  incidents  of  the  negotiation. 

Tlie  two  principal  points  treated  on  by  the  diplomatist  were: 

18^  The  organisation  of  the  plebiscite; 

2nd  The  form  of  payment  of  the  indemnity. 

The  first  point  required  considerable  labour  and  it  was  prudent  to 
foresee  that  this  labour  might  be  rendered  sterile  from  difRciilties  that 
might  arise  respecting  the  payment  of  the  indemnity;  this  which  was 
to  be  feared  afterwards  proved  true.  So  they  agreed  to  begin  upon  the 
second  point. 

1*"^'  An  act,  or  minute,  of  one  of  the  conferences  states: — «  That  the  Pera- 
«  viau  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  having  requested  the  Chilian  PJeni- 
cc  potentiary  definitely  to  state  his  proposal  upon  this  point,  the  latter 
«  stated  that  something  like  the  following  might  be  agreed  upon;  a 
^  month  after  the  publication  of  the  sentence  of  the  plebiscite,  Chile,  if 
«  the  award  was  adverse,  would  return  the  provinces  to  Peru,  and  Pera 
<r  would  pay  the  sums  owing  to  Chile.  Chile  likewise  contracted  a  simi- 
«  lar  obligation.  It  is  understood  that  the  payment  should  be  duly 
«  guaranteed,  at  once.» 

If  the  plebiscite  were  favourable  to  Chile,  there  would  be  no  difficul- 
ty in  complying  with  the  obligation  relative  to  the  payment  of  the 
indemnity  without  delay.  If  the  popular  vote  favoured  Peru  it  was 
even  more  urgent  to  reduce  the  term  in  which  both  countries  should 
comply  with  their  mutual  engagements,  one  giving  up  the  territory 
and  the  other  paying  the  indemnity.  If  indeed  the  people  desired  the 
reincorporation  of  Tacna  and  Arica  with  Peru,  Chile  should  hasten  to 
deliver  up  that  territory  in  which  her  authority  had  so  little  prestige. 
On  the  other  hand  Peru  should  be  stimulated  to  hasten  to  the  call  of  her 
former  departments,  carrying  her  flag,  her  laws  and  her  authority,  as 
they  had  been  asked  for  by  the  clamor  of  their  vote.  Self  interest 
would  counsel  and  impose  the  speedy  Evacuation  of  the  territories. 

The  Peruvian  diplomatist  nevertheless,  found  the  term  of  one  month 
too  short,  and  after  asking  for  a  year,  and  then  for  six  months,  concluded 
by  absolutely  refusing  to  fix  any  term,  declaring  that  Peru  required 
none.  It  was  agreed,  however,  by  the  spontaneous  initiative  of  the 
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Chilian  Minister,  that  the  payment  should  be  made  three  months  after 
the  official  publication  of  the  award  of  the  plebiscite. 

Together  with  the  question  of  the  date  of  payment  there  was  allusion 
made  respecting  the  necessity  of  a  guarantee  that  would  assure  the 
payment.  Chile  hastened  to  offer  all  security  that  could  be  wished  for; 
and  naturally  required  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  Peru. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  after  a  plebiscite  in  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  expressly  declared  that  they  did  not  wish  to  remain  under 
Chilian  rule,  the  position  would  have  been  inacceptable.  Naturally  in 
this  case  the  evacuation  would  have  to  take  place  immediately,  and  it 
was  necessary  carry  it  out.  But  against  her  will  and  even  her  decorum, 
Chile  would  be  obliged  to  remain  in  occupation  if  Peru  did  not  make 
timely  compliance  with  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  ransom, 
which  was  the  payment  of  the  indemnity;  and  as  this  contingency 
appeared  not  unlikely  to  occur,  the  duty  of  Chile  whs,  before  the 
plebiscite  togk  place,  to  secure  compliance  with  this  point.  This  was 
the  reason  why  the  Chilian  Minister  demanded  guarantees. 

Unfortunately  Peru  could  not  give  guarantees,  the  protocol  says: — 
«  The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  denied  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  any  other  guarantees  than  those  which  are  implied  in  the  conven- 
«  tion  itself  and  which  should  be  made  to  fix  the  conditions  of  the 
9  plebiscite  and  of  the  signatures  that  it  bears;  that  as  regards  the 
4  obligation  of  Peru,  Chile  was  sufficiently  guaranteed  by  the  posses- 
«  sion  of  the  pledge,  that  is  to  say  the  territories,  and  by  the  national 
«  sentiment,  which  is  the  best  possible  of  btimulants,  and  in  all  cases 
«  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  payment.* 

The  possession  of  Tacna  and  Arica  was  then  the  only  real  guarantee 
oft'ered,  and  was  the  most  inacceptable  one  for  Chile.  And  indeed,  as 
our  Plenipotentiary  observed,  if  the  object  in  view  was  precisely  to 
put  an  end  to  the  present  situation,  in  the  territories  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  and  to  the  Chilian  occupation,  in  case  that  Peru  should  obtain 
the  award  of  the  plebiscite,  how  could  Chile  admit  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  that  would  con-^ist  in  an  indefinitely  prolonged  occupation, 
under  circunstances  less  decorous  for  Chile  than  the  actual  one?  And 
as  respects  the  occupation,  if  that  svhich  Chile  sought  was  the  secu- 
rity of  not  being   obliged  to  maintain  it,  if  the  award  of  the  pie- 
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biscite  should  be  adverse,  how  can  it  be  said  that  this  security  is  found 
in  the  continuation  of  the  same  occupation? 

With  respect  to  the  guarantee  of  the  signatures  that  support  the 
convention,  and  the  sentiment  of  nationality;  doubtless  they  are  moral 
guarantees  that  strengthen  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty.  But  they  are 
not  alluded  to  expressly  whea  two  nations  enter  into  an  obligation, 
because  they  are  such  as  are  alwiys  implied  and  incorporated  in  all 
the  clauses  of  a  Treaty;  they  are  not  however  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
prevent  the  request  that,  fearing  moral  securities  insufficient,  another 
kind  of  security  may  be  given.  And  this  is  more  especially,  the  case 
because,  in  nations  as  in  individuals,  contracts  are  sometimes  made 
with  honourable  intentions,  thac  cannot  possibly  be  fulfilled.  These  ob- 
servations acquire  greater  force  when  they  are  'applied  to  the  offer  of 
national  sentiment  as  a  material,  and  pecuniary,  guarantee.  Strong  as 
this  sentiment  may  be  it  is  not  always  omnipotent,  and  history  is  full 
of  examples  of  it  frailty. 

In  answer  to  these  logical  observations  of  the  Chilian  Plenipotentiary, 
the  Minister  of  Peru  requested  him  to  express  in  a  concrete  form  the 
guarantees  that  Chile  required,  to  which  Mr.  Lira  replied  that  it  did  not 
belong  to  his  Government  to  indicate  those  that  Peru  might  prefer, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  Peruvian  Minister  would  state  what 
he  could  offer. 

The  minutes  of  the  conference  add  that  the  Peruvian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affair  replied:  «That  his  Government  and  Congress  had  been 
4  specially  busy  respecting  the  ten  million  dollars  that  Peru  must  pay 
(c  to  Chile  upon  obtaining  a  favourable  award  from  the  plebiscite;  and 
<i  for  this  determined  object  the  Congress  had  amply  authorised  the 
«  Government  to  raise  a  loan  of  ten  million  soles,  and  that,  by  special 
«  law  for  the  respective  service,  had  created  a  monopoly  of  salt,  the 
«  rent  of  which  would  give  the  Government,  at  least,  one  million  dollars 
(c  annually;  and  had  added  to  this  the  income  from  the  Callao  custom- 
«  house,  which  was  the  most  secure  income  of  the  Republic.  This  is 
«:  the  guarantee  offered  by  the  Government  of  Peru  to  Chile,  until  the 
«  loan  is  raised;  and  all  this  without  prejudice,  that  Chile  meanwhile 
«  retain  the  territories  and  receive  the  income  of  the  custom-house.D 

Thus  the  Minister  of  Peru  renews  the  offer,  as  the  principal  guaran- 
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tee  of  the  payment,  of  the  continued  occupation  by  Chile  of  the  terri- 
tories whose  inhabitants  shall  have  solemnly  declared  that  they  do  not 
wish  to  continue  under  Chilian  rule;  and  as  we  have  already  stated, 
this  is  unacceptable.  The  new  additions  to  this  guarantee  are  aqually 
unacceptable. 

An  annual  payment  of  one  million  dollars  is  promised  to  be  made  in 
case  that  Peru  is  not  able  to  raise  the  projected  loan  of  ten  million 
dollars  for  the  ransom.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  this  failure  of  the 
loan  can  not  occur  from  want  of  patriotism  in  the  country,  nor  from 
the  Avanb  of  diligent  activity  on  the  part  the  Government;  and  it  is 
also  to  be  supposed  that  if  the  first  effort,  that  is  always  the  naost  vigour- 
0U3,  should  fail  in  consequence  of  any  insuperable  difficulty,  later 
efforts  will  not  be  more  fortunate  and  that  then  faith  and  hope  w'ill 
become  w'eaker.  Then  it  is  most  probable  that  the  provisional  situation 
will  convert  itself  into  a  permanent  one,  and  that  the  indemnity  will 
be  confined  to  annual  payments  till  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  and  that 
Chile,  constitnted  as  creditor,  capitalist  and  security  for  Peru,  will 
have  to  continue  to  occupy  Tacna  and  Arica  for  many  years.  This 
proposal  therefore  cannot  be  admitted. 

Among  the  moral  guarantees  may  be  included  the  efforts  that,  as 
the  Minister  of  Peru  says,  are  recently  beginning  to  be  made  by  the 
Government  and  the  Congress  to  create  resources  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  the  indemnity;  but  it  is  evident  that  as  a  real  guarantee 
it  will  have  to  be  offered  not  to  Chile  but  to  the  capitalists  who  make 
the  loan.  In  this  case  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  tax  on  salt  would  be 
admitted  as  sufficient  security  by  the  capitalists  inclined  to  make  the 
loan;  this  doubt  was  even  entertained  by  the  Congress  of  Peru,  by 
the  press,  and  even  by  such  elevated  functionaries  aa  the  first  vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  nation,  Mr.  Guillermo  Billiughnrst,  who  had  recently 
declared,  in  a  discourse  pronounced  at  Tacna,  that  n:the  taxes  proposed 
B  to  be  made  by  the  Government  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
»  would  be  insufficient  to  furnish  the  sum  required  for  a  loan  of  one 
millon  pounds  sterling,  required  to  pay  the  ransom  of  Tacna  i  Arica. » 

The  Chilian  Minister,  who  under  the  hypothesis  in  consideration, 
may  be  considered  as  representing  a  creditor,  could  not  accept  as  a  su- 
ficient  guarantee  that  which  the  debtor  himself  considered  as  insuffi- 
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cient.  The  Government  of  Peru  not  being  able  to  find  any  way  of 
escaping  from  this  difficulty,  because  it  really  was  not  prepared,  in 
spite  of  its  best  wishes,  to  as3ume  the  consequences  of  the  plebiscite, 
together  with  the  contingencies  it  might  give  rise  to,  had  to  terminate 
the  negotiation,  after  five  months  of  labour,  as  hird  as  it  was  sterile. 

«0n  a  profound  examination  of  the  nugatory  negotiation,  in  which 
«  I  am  occupiedi)  says  the  Chilian  Plenipotentiary  in  his  note  of  Feb. 
10*^,  <i\t  will  be  seen  that  it  has  been  paralysed  by  numerous  lesser 
«  difficulties  but  penetrating  well  into  it,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
«  all  these  details  proceed  from  one  great  difficulty,  not  yet  shown, 
«  but  which  at  once  should  be  mentioned.^ 

cc  It  is  a  fact,  and  I  state  it  without  any  attempt  at  explication, 
«  that  Peru,  on  undertaking  the  discussion  of  the  supplementary  Prc- 
<i  tocol  of  the  Treaties  of  1883,  was  not  prepared  to  comply  with  one  of 
«  tlie  obligations  that  this  pact  imposes;  the  eventual  payment  of  the 
«  tea  millions  for  the  ransom  of  Tacna  and  xirica.  In  the  twelve 
«  year  that  have  elapsed  nothing  has  been  done  to  provide  for  this 
«  emergency  hence  we  find  the  only  cause,  or  at  least  the  principal  one, 
«  of  failure  in  the  negotiation.  If  indeed  Peru  had  provided  in  time  for 
«  the  necessities  of  her  actual  position,  what  then  are  the  difficulties  that 
<r  might  not  easily  be  overcome?  none;  and  probably  none  would  now 
ff  appear.  Terms?  she  would  not  have  required  them.  Guarantee?  that 
«  could  easily  have  been  given.  Eliminating  these  two  difficulties  on 
«  which  the  negotiations  have  been  deplorably  wrecked,  the  organisation 
«  of  the  plebiscite  could  have  been  proceeded  with,  and  the  probbm  at 
«  this  time  Avonld  have  been  solved. » 

After  having  observed  that  the  question  of  the  term  for  payment 
had  terminated,  at  the  moment  in  which  Peru  declared  that  she  requir- 
ed no  term,  and  in  which  Chile  by  the  spontaneous  iniciative  of  her 
Minister  fixed  upon  one  of  three  months;  and  after  noting  that  the 
question  of  guarantee  reopened  the  question  of  the  term  of  payment, 
since  all  the  offers  of  Peru  directly  tended  to  obtain  a  long  and  indefi- 
nite credit  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  Mr.  Lira  thus  termina- 
tes the  communication  we  have  quoted: — «It  being  proved  in  this 
«  manner  that  all  the  difficulties  that  have  frustrated  the  plebiscite  are 
«  occasioned  by  Pern,  I  can  answer  the  latter  part  of  your  note,  that 
7 
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«  treats  of  the  obstacles  to  be  suppresed,  by  manifesting  a  confidence 
«  that  your  Government  will  remove  them.  Otherwise,  if  the  Treaty 
«  of  1883  is  not  complied  with  in  due  time  and  in  all  its  stipulations 
vc  the  responsability  will  not  rest  upon  Chile;  and  my  Government  that 
«  honourably  wishes  to  carry  out  the  plebiscite,  and  has  made  great 
«  efforts  to  that  effect,  totally  declines  the  responsability  and  throws 
«  it  upon  yours. » 

The  only  clear  result  of  the  negotiations  of  Mr.  Lira  was  to  show 
on  whose  part  arose  the  obstacles  that  prevented  the  carrying  out  of 
the  3rd  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon. 

This  unforeseen  failure  induced  the  Government  of  Peru  to  reopen 
the  negotiations  at  Santiago,  hoping  for  a  better  result,  and  with  that 
object  appointed  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Meliton  F.  Porras. 

At  that  time  the  Chilian  Government  was  completely  -absorbed  in 
the  ardent  question  of  limits,  carried  on  simultaneously  at  Santiago 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  regarding  the  boundaries  of  Chile  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  This  discussion,  that  has  lasted  half  a  century,  was  now 
iti  such  a  critical  state  that  the  only  possible  results  could  be  arbitra- 
tion or  war.  Fortunately  arbitration  was  determined  upon,  and  nego- 
tiations were  immediately  entered  into  to  obtain  the  acceptation,  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  of  the  office  of  arbitrator.  This 
was  effected  and  commissions  were  despatched  to  Loudon  to  defend 
the  rights  and  interests  of  Chile. 

Mr.  Porras  limited  his  action  then,  to  the  presentation  of  his  cre- 
dentials, comprehending  that  the  time  was  not  fitting  to  comply  im- 
mediately with  his  mission. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  conference  celebrated,  among  others,  on  May  26*^ 
1896,  by  oar  Minister  at  Lima  with  the  President  of  Peru,  His  Excel- 
lency, seuor  Pierola,  manifested  that  he  was  not  disinclined  to  accept 
a  solution  that,  respecting  the  decorum  of  Pern,  and  the  prestige  of 
his  Government  at  home  and  abroad,  would  secure  to  Chile  the  definite 
dominion  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  The  elevated  origen  of  this  insinuation 
and  the  terras  in  which  it  was  made,  induced  Mr.  Lira  to  return  to 
Santiago,  in  order  to  receive  instructions  how  to  proceed  in  this  new 
aspect  of  the  question. 
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At  this  time  an  incident  occurred  that  introduced  new  disturbinp^ 
elements  and  another  source  of  difficulties  into  this  fitful  negotiation. 
For  at  this  time  there  were  published  at  Buenoa  Ayres,  and  shortly 
afterwards  at  Sucre  and  La  Paz,  the  Treaties  of  1895  between  Chile 
and  Bolivia,  which,  according  to  their  stipulations,  should  have  been 
maintained  in  reserve,  as  they  were  private  ones. 

Immediately  upon  having  knowledge  of  them,  Mr.  Porras.in  Santiago, 
and  Mr.  Riva  Agtiero,  the  Peruvian  Minister  in  Bolivia,  protested 
before  their  Governments,  against  the  4*^1  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Transference  of  Territory,  making  declarations  that  were  in  open 
contradiction  with  that  which  the  President  of  Peru  had  recently  made 
to  our  Minister  at  Lima. 

In  a  note,  dated  August  lO^ii  1896,  Mr.  Porras  informed  our  Govern- 
ment that  « his  Government  was  not  disposed  to  renounce  the  just 
«  expectations  conceded  to  it  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  now  in  force,  nor 
«  to  cede  any  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by  Chile,  be  it  in  favour 
«  of  Chile,  of  Bolivia  or  of  any  other  nation.  The  Government  of  Peru 
«  did  not  understand  why  Chile  should  cede  Yitor,  while  the  Treaty 
«  established  no  difference  between  that  zone  and  the  rest  of  the  terri- 
«  tory  occupied.» 

By  this  the  Peruvian  Government  put  itself  in  contradiction  with 
itself,  equally  in  the  present,  since  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Porras 
to  our  Government  contradicted  those  that  President  Pierola  made  to 
Mr.  Lira,  and  in  the  past,  since  these  same  declarations  contradicted 
the  4^11  Article  of  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment to  Mr.  Vial  Solar,  in  January  1894,  and  the  7*^  Article  of  the 
arrangement  that  Mr.  Ribeyro  proposed  to  our  Government  in  February 
of  the  same  year.  In  the  Articles  4*^  and  7**^  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Relations,  Mr.  Jimenez  and  the  Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Ribeyro,  indicated 
by  their  own  free  expression  of  opinion,  without  any  kind  of  compulsion, 
without  even  any  insinuation  on  the  part  of  Chile,  an  advance  of  our 
frontier  to  the  north  of  the  valley  of  Vitor,  on  the  condition  of  a 
reduction  of  three  millions  in  the  ransom  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

The  object  of  the  protests  of  Messrs.  Porras  and  Riva  Agiiero  were, 
perhaps,  rather  with  the  object  of  reproaching  Bolivia  for  having  en- 
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tered  into  negotiations  for  the  territory  of  her  former  ally  than  with 
the  object  of  guarding  the  rights  of  Peru,  th^t  were  not  disregarded 
by  U8. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  upon  his  return  to  Lima,  Mr.  Lira  commenced 
fresh  conferences  with  President  Pi^rola,  upon  the  base  of  a  Protocol 
that  would  secure  for  Chile  the  definite  possession  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 
AYhile  these  negotiations  went  on  the  month  of  September  arrived,  and 
the  election  of  a  new  President  of  Chile  took  place,  a  circumstance  that 
obliged  them  to  be  again  suspended. 

Only  one  other  incident  afterwards  occurred,  during  the  mission  of 
Mr.  Lira;  and  this  had  no  practical  consequence,  but  clearly  showed 
what  Peruvian  politics  are.  It  occurred  in  a  conference  with  the  Mi- 
nister for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Riva  Agiiaro,  then  returned  from  his 
mission  to  Bolivia.  In  this  conference  Mr,  Riva  Agiiaro  retracted  all 
that  the  President  had  said;  alleging,  that  the  intensity  of  popular 
sentiment  in  Peru  rendered  it  impossible  to  think  of  the  cession  of  Tacna 
and  Arica;  that  the  country  would  never  tolerate  this  dismemberment, 
and  that  in  consequence  he  foresaw  many  dii^ioulties  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  plebiscite.  Without  further  argument  he  complelely  aban- 
doned the  ground  taken  by  the  Minister  Jimenez  and  the  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Mr.  Ribeyro,  as  well  as  by  the  President,  Mr,  Pi^rola,  and 
submitted  to  Mr.  Lira  this  innocent  proposal :  that  Chile  should  renounce 
possession  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  and  that  Peru,  as  soon  as  the  territories 
were  in  her  possession,  should  alloAvfree  transit  through  them  for  Boli- 
vian commerce,  with  the  freedom  of  true  dominion,  in  such  a  w.iy  that 
Peru  should  have  the  sovereignty  only  in  the  name. 

Mr.  Lira,  without  taking  this  ingenuousness  as  the  base  of  a  serious 
discussion,  only  observed  that  such  intense  patriotism  appeared  to  be 
purely  platonic,  as  in  the  coarse  of  twelve  years  it  had  given  no  signs 
of  its  vigour,  by  getting  together  the  sum,  relatively  small  for  a  nation, 
with  which  to  satisfy  its  ideal,  by  ransoming  Tacna  and  Arica:  that  the 
annexation  of  this  territory  by  Chile  could  not  properly  be  looked  upon 
as  a  dismembering  of  Peru,  since  that  at  present  these  provinces  had 
no  definite  nationality,  and  because,  being  occupied  by  Chile  their  in- 
corporation with  that  country  Avould  only  be  a  continuation  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs:  that  it  was  not  permissible  to  state  that  Peru 
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would  never  suffer  the  loss  of  Tacoa  and  Arica,  since  the  Treaty  pre- 
supposed that  the  plebiscite  might  be  adverse  to  Pern,  an  event  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  accept,  if  it  occurred;  and,  finally  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  Bt)livia  would  consent  to  exchange  her  aspirations  towards  a 
Port  of  her  own  for  the  simple  freedom  from  customs  dues,  offered  by 
Peru. 

The  Lira  mission  terminated,  and  the  problem  remained,  more  ar- 
duons  and  fuller  of  difficulties  than  before. 


YJI 
The  Santa  Cruz  Mission. 

Mr.  Vicente  Santa  Cruz,  who  was  appointed  as  our  Plenipotentiary 
at  Lima,  to  replace  Mr.  Lira,  reopened  the  negotiations  on  August  14:^^ 
1897,  on  which  day  this  diplomat  held  his  first  conference  with  the 
Peruvian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Enrique  de  la  Riva  Agiiero. 

At  this  interview  the  Peruvian  Minister  commenced  by  the  following 
unexpected  interrogation: — « Would  the  Government  of  Chile  be  inclin- 
ff  ed  to  treat  on  an  arrangement  having  for  base  the  integral  restitution 
«  of  Tacna  and  Arica  to  Perupj)  Such  a  proposal  was  absolutely  inad- 
missible. If  Peru  had  not  been  able,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  to 
provide  even  a  small  pare  of  the  indemnity,  if  there  was  no  possibility 
of  her  getting  together  this  sum,  nor,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  results  of 
the  Lira  mission,  of  offering  sufficient  security  of  being  able  to  collect 
it  in  a  more  or  less  reasonable  terra,  she  was  certainly  not  in  a  position 
immediately  to  pay  the  price  of  the  ransom  of  those  territories. 

Mr.  Santa  Cruz  well  understood  this,  though  from  motives  of  delica- 
cy, he  refrained,  from  answering  that  salute  that  the  Peruvian  Minister 
made  to  his  flag.  He  merely  observed  that,  as  the  negotiations  were 
to  be  continued  from  the  point  reached  by  his  predecessors,  who  had 
already  eliminated  completely  and  by  mutual  accord  all  proposals  tend- 
ing to  a  direct  arrangement;  he  had  no  instructions  to  withdraw  from 
the  natural  course  of  proceedings.  Yet,  he  added,  if  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Aft'airs  would  state  in  precise  terms  his  indication  in  conditions 
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of  reciprocity,  that  is,  if  it  were  admiited  that  Chile  could  on  her  part 
acquire  Tacna  and  A.rica  by  equal,  or  even  higher  offers  than  those  to 
be  made  by  Peru,  he  would  request  his  Government  to  allow  him  to 
consider  the  matter.  Mr.  Riva  Agiiero  having  refused  to  admit  this 
reciprocity,  a  direct  arrangement  was  excluded  from  the  debate. 

Mr.  Santa  Cruz  states  that  the  proposal  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  caused  by  the  conviction  that  Peru  would  never  accept  the 
dominion  of  Bolivia  over  Tacna  and  Arica,  not  that  she  denied  the 
right  of  Chile  to  cede  the  territory,  after  obtaining  ani  award  by  the 
plebiscite,  bat  that  she  refused  to  accept  the  idea  that  her  former  ally 
should  obtain  possession  of  her  territory. 

This  action,  warmly  censured  by  the  Minister,  would  so  deeply 
wound  the  public  sentiment  of  his  country  that  he  much  preferred  the 
continued  occupation  by  Chile  rather  than  see  that  zone  under  Bolivian 
dominion. 

A  second  conference,  at  the  beginning  to  Saptember,  was  initiated 
by  Mr.  Riva  Agiiero,  with  the  petition  that  the  departaments  of  Tara- 
ta,  Estique  and  Tauracocha,  though  occupied  by  Chile,  should  not  be 
included  by  Chile  in  the  plebiscite,  as  according  to  him,  they  did  not 
belong  to  the  province  of  Tacna.  * 

This  point  had  previously  been  discussed,  in  the  year  1885,  between 
our  Government  and  the  Peruvian  PienipoLeutiary  at  Santiago,  on 
account  of  an  analogous  reclamation  made  by  the  latter. 

The  S""*!  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  says:  <tThe  Territory  of 
«  Tacna  and  Arica,  limited  to  the  north  by  the  river  Sama,  from  its 
«  source  in  the  cordilhra,  conterminous  with  Bolivia,  to  its  mouth  in 
«  the  Pacific  Ocean...  shall  continue  in  the  possession  of  Chile. » 

Based  upon  this  assertion  and  finding  that  the  affair  was  not  well 
defined,  even  by  the  maps  presented  by  Peru,  our  Government  thought 


*  The  celebrated  Peruvian  naturalist  and  geographer,  Paz  Soldan,  in  bis  Geogra- 
phy of  Peru,  published  by  special  order  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  as  an  official 
geography  of  that  country,  distinctly  states,  page  502,  that  Tarata  is  a  district  of  the 
province  of  Tacna. 

See  Geografia  del  Peru,por  Paz  .Soldan,  1862,  I.  p.  502. 

(Note  by  Translator). 
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it  convenient  to  make  more  exact  studies  that  should  resolve  if  these 
three  departaments  were,  or  were  not,  to  the  south  of  the  river  Sama. 

Upon  the  indication  of  Mr.  Riva  Agiiero,  who  revived  this  incident, 
Mr.  Santa  Cruz  replied  that  he  would  consult  his  Government  with 
regard  to  the  results  of  the  investigations  made  in  1885.  The  result 
was,  that  by  studies  made  at  that  time  it  had  been  demostrated  that 
these  departaments  were  to  the  south,  of  the  Sama,  and  therefore  within 
the  territory  treated  of,  in  the  o^d  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon;  our 
Government  added,  that  in  spite  of  this  it  would  accept  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Eiva  Agiiero,  on  condition  that  the  Government  of  Peru  would 
equally  accept  the  rectification  of  the  frontier  that  it  had,  proposed  to 
Chile  in  1894:  that  is,  that  Peru  should  advance  her  frontier  to  the 
Valley  of  Chero,  while  Chile  advanced  hers  to  the  Valley  of  Vitor. 

When  this  reply  arrived  at  Lima,  the  Peruvian  Government  had 
practically  suspended  the  negotiations,  awaiting  the  development  of  our 
question  of  limits  with  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  was  then  in  one 
of  its  critical  stages.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  debates  upon  the  protocol  of  the  plebiscite,  the  attitude  of  Peruvian 
diplomacy  normally  followed  the  steps  of  the  question  of  limits  between 
Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic:  greater  demands  when  a  conflict 
appeared  probable;  relinquishment  or  at  least  modification  of  them  when 
this  expectation  vanished.  Swinging  parallel  with  the  needle  of  this  ba- 
lance, the  Peruvian  Government  succesively  proposed  advance  of  the 
frontier,  reduction  of  the  plebiscite  to  a  restricted  zone,  commercial 
treaties,  etc.,  or  when  threatening  winds  blow  from  the  summit  of  the 
Andes,  all  propositions  presented  in  calm  weather  are  withdrawn.  In 
1897,  when  the  war  side  of  the  scales  appeared  about  to  fall,  everything 
was  denied  us:  The  Congress,  the  Government,  the  press,  public  opi- 
nion, all  Peru,  declared  that  there  should  be  no  cession  of  territory,  not 
an  inch,  that  they  wanted  with  Chile  neither  political  treaties,  nor 
coinmercial  ones,  nor  approximation,  nor  friendship. 

The  publication  of  the  Treaties  with  Bolivia  had  also  contributed  to 
irritate  Pern;  though  this  irritation  appeared  to  be  caused  by  the  action 
of  Bolivia  rather  than  by  that  of  Chile,  yet  it  produced  the  result  of 
inducing  the  Peruvian  Government  to  delay,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
negotiations  between  Chile  and  Bolivia.  Naturally  the  way   to  effect 
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this  was  to  render  difficult  the  acquisition  by  Chile  of  the  territory 
offered  to  Bolivia.  From  this  reason,  while  there  was  a  near  possibility 
of  the  approval  of  the  protocols  between  Chile  and  Bolivia,  Peru  refus- 
ed to  proceed  with  the  plebiscite,  except  under  such  conditions  as 
would  firmly  secure  to  her  a  favourable  result:  she  feared  to  struggle 
against  the  influences  that  Chile  and  Bolivia,  in  combination,  could 
bring  into  action;  the  former  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  treaties, 
the  latter  to  satisfy  her  aspirations  for  the  possession  of  a  coast  province. 
Waiting  therefore,  on  the  one  hand  to  see  the  result  of  the  question 
between  Chile  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  on  the  other,  not  wish- 
ing to  carry  out  the  plebiscite  while  Chile  and  Bolivia  were  on  good 
terms,  Peru  opposed  to  our  negotiations  the  force  of  inertia;  and, 
towards  the  end  of  November,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
Peru,  announced  to  Mr.  Santa  Cruz  that  he  would  not  reopen  the 
conferences  until  the  Peruvian  Congress  had  given  its  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Bolivian  protocols. 

VIII 
The  Billinghurst-Latorre  Protocol 

Meanwhile  the  Chilian  Congress  did  not  treat  upon  these  Protocols. 
A  considerable  change  of  opinion  as  regards  international  politics  took 
place,  and  the  friendly  and  benevolent  tendency  towards  Bolivia,  that 
had  inspired  the  Treaties  of  May,  lessened  considerably.  Numerous 
and  grave  acts  showed  that  Bolivia  di  1  not  know  how  to  respond  to 
the  friendly  efforts  of  Chile,  and,  what  was  more  painful,  there  appeared 
to  exist  on  her  part  a  definite  plan  to  employ  against  us  the  elements 
of  force  and  progress   that  we  strove  to  give  to  her. 

Thus,  exactly  at  the  time  that  the  Treaties  of  May  were  signed,  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  placed  Bolivia  on  a  better  footing  than  she 
enjoyed  before  the  war,  the  President  of  that  Republic,  who  was  not 
an  adventurer  of  the  style  of  a  Melgarejo,  or  of  a  Daza,  but  the  most 
reputable  of  her  statesmen,  Mr.  Mariano  Baptista,  wrote,  to  a  person  of 
elevated  position  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a  letter  that  was  published,  and  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  as  follows:  —  «I  have  always  thought  that 
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«  onr  international  life  would  be  ephemeral  if  we  did  nob  seek  support 
«  from  some  of  our  neighbours.  When  Campero  issued  my  credentials 
«  for  Buenos  Ayres,  T  asked  for  only  one  instruction:  to  offer  the  Gov- 
«  ernraent  of  La  Plata  the  reconstitution,  under  federal  form,  of  the 
a  ancient  Viceroyship,  as  far  as  the  Desaguadero'D  This  presidential 
letter  was  dated  May  17*^  1895.  So  that  Bolivia,  requiring  the  support 
of  some  neighbour,  disdained  that  which  Chile  offered  her,  on  terms  of 
unbounded  liberality,  to  solicit,  in  a  most  threatening  form  against  the 
security  of  our  country,  her  annexation  by  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Therefore  many  of  our  public  men  believed  that  it  was  not  wise  for  us 
to  busy  ourselves  by  contributing  to  the  reconstitution  and  agrandise- 
ment  of  the  ancient  Viceroyship,  offering  Ports  and  coast  territory  in 
the  Pacific. 

Other  analogous  facts,  the  relation  of  which  would  be  too  long  to 
make  here,  demonstrated  to  our  Government  that  the  generosity  of  the 
May  treaties  might  have  dangerous  results  while  Bolivia  was,  in  this 
state  of  mind,  which  it  was  convenient  to  let  pass  without  notice  for 
the  present.  A  later  circumstance  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
came  on  to  indefinitely  delay  the  ratification  of  the  pacts  betweeu  Chile 
and  Bolivia.  * 

Treaties  such  as  those  referring  to  the  transference  of  territory  could 
not  be  succesfally  carried  out  except  on  the  condition  that  they  were 
kept  strictly  secret  while  the  means  of  bringing  them  about  were  in 
preparation.  So  their  negotiators  understood  when  they  stipulated  re- 
serve in  its  7th  clause.  The  publication  of  this  treaty  at  Buenos  Ayres 
and  in  Bolivia  utterly  defeated  it.  And  this  explains  the  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  Chilian  Congress,  in  discussing  a  treaty  that  had  fallen  by 
its  own  weight. 

The  Lima  Cabinet,  that  as  Mr.  Riva  Agiiero  informed  Mr.  Santa 
Cruz,  awaited  the  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Chile,  understood  that 
this  resolution  not  to  occupy  itself  with  the  protocol  was  equivalent  to 
its  rejection,  and  thought  that  a  proper  moment  had  arrived  to  give 
new  activity  to  the  protocol  of  the  plebiscite.  So  the  negotiations  were 
carried  on  at  Santiago,  and  Mr.  Guillermo  Billingshurst,  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  Peru,  was  accredited  as  Extraordinary  Envoy  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 
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The  protocol  Latorre-Billingshurst,  resulting  from  this  missions,  was 
negotiated  and  conclade  by  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Raimundo  Silva  Oruz;  yet  on  account  of  a  change  of  Ministry  that  oc- 
curred at  the  time  of  signing  it,  that  document  bears  the  signature  of 
the  sucessor  of  Mr.  Silva,  Mr  Juan  Jos6  Latorre,  whose  only  part  in 
it  consists  in  having  signed  it. 

During  the  series  of  conferences  celebrated  by  Messrs.  Silva  Cruz 
and  Billingshurst,  the  Chilian  Minirter  successively  proposed  three 
forms  of  direct  arrangement: 

ish  Acquisition  by  Chile  of  the  disputed  territory,  by  the  payment 
of  an  indemnity  superior  to  that  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Ancon; 

2n'i  Immediate  annexation  of  the  province  of  Tacna  by  Peru,  and 
of  that  of  Arica  by  Chile,  without  any  plebiscite  or  indemnity; 

S""**  The  advance  of  the  Peruvian  frontier  to  Chero,  and  of  the  Chi- 
lian frontier  to  Vitor,  the  plebiscite  to  be  confined  to  the  intermediate 
zone;  the  indemnity  to  be  proportionally  reduced. 

This  last  proposal,  as  may  be  remembered,  had  been  made  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  by  the  Peruvian  Government  to  that  of  Chile;  and 
so  Mr.  Silva  Cruz  observed  upon  proposing  it  to  Mr.  Billingshurst. 
But  this  gentleman  declined  it,  because  « the  Treaties  made  between 
«  Chile  and  Bolivia  respecting  this  matter  being  known,  this  idea  was 
a;  expressly  and  terminautly  refused,  from  reasons  of  various  kinds,  and 
«  that  were  connected  with  the  delicate  fibres  of  national  dignity,  so 
«  that  he  could  assert  that  no  Government  of  Peru  would  dare  to  cede; 
«  except  in  the  case  contemplated  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  even  one  inch 
«  of  the  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica.D  This  declaration  was  identi- 
cal with  the  one  that  Mr.  Riva  Agiiero  had  made  to  Mr.  Santa  Cruz. 

This  proposal  of  a  direct  arrangement  being  eliminated,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  substantial  bases  of  the  plebiscite  were  entered  upon,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  studied  in  this  order: 

irh  'Who  had  a  right  to  vote; 

2nd  Whether  the  votation  should  be  public  or  secret; 

33d  Who  should  preside  the  votation,  and  resolve  the  difficulties  that 
might  arise. 

4*^  The  term^  and  conditions  of  payment  of  the  indemnity  to  be 
paid  by  the  nation  that  gained  dominion  over  the  territory;  and 
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5^^  The  guarantee  to  be  given  for  this  payment. 

No  agreement  having  been  arrived  at  as  regards  the  three  first  points, 
it  was  resolved  to  submit  them  to  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  Regent  of  Spain.  The  payment  of  the  indemnification  was  settled 
in  this  way:  — one  million  in  the  term  of  ten  days,  to  be  counted  from 
the  date  of  the  proclamation  of  the  result  of  the  plebiscite;  another 
million  one  year  after,  and  two  millions  at  the  termination  of  each  of 
the  four  following  years.  The  guarantee  of  the  payment  should  be  the 
total  receipts  of  the  Arica  custom-house.  If  the  result  weie  favourable 
to  Peru,  Chile  should  deliver  over  the  territories  to  the  Peruvian  autho- 
rities in  fifteen  days,  as  a  maximum  term. 

In  conformity  with  these  bases  the  following  convention  was 
drawn  up: 

Protocol  Billinqhurst-Latorre 

The  Governments  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  and  of  the  Republic  of 
Peru,  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  definite  solution  with  regard  to  the  do- 
minion and  sovereignty  of  the  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  of  October  20*1^  1883,  and  also  de- 
sirous of  strengthening  the  relations  of  friendship  between  the  two 
nations  by  eliminating  a  question  that  has  preoccupied  them  for  a  long 
time  past,  after  examining  and  approving  their  credentials,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  convention,  designed  to  facilitate  the  cartying  out 
of  the  Article  II F,  of  the  aforesaid  Treaty  of  Qct.  20*11  1883: 

Art.  I 

There  shall  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Government  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain,  whom  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties designate  in  the  character  of  Arbitrator,  the  following  points: 

1st   Who  have  a  right  to  vote  at  the  plebiscite,  that  shall  decide  the  • 
permanent  sovereignty  and  dominion  over  the  territories  of  Tacna  and 
Arica;  determining  the  requisites  of  nationality,  sex,  age,  civil  condi- 
tion, residence,  or  any  others,  that  should  qualify  the  voters; 

2^^  If  the  votation  for  the  plebiscite  should  be  public  or  secret. 
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Art.  II 


A  directive  assembly,  composed  of  a  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile,  of  a  representative  of  the  Government  of  Peru  and  a 
third  person  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Spain,  shall  preside  the 
elections  and  take  such  resolutions  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
plebiscite.  The  president  of  the  Assembly  shall  be  the  person  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Spain. 

The  duties  of  this  Assembly  are: 

Ish  To  draw  up  and  publish  a  general  register  of  all  persons  that  are 
entitled  to  vote; 

2Q<i  To  decide  all  difficulties,  doubts  and  questions  that  may  arise 
connected  with  the  inscriptions,  votation  and  other  acts  of  the  ple- 
biscite; 

S^^d  To  practice  a  general  scrutiny  of  the  votes,  in  view  of  the  partial 
result  obtained  at  each  ot  the  places  fixed  upon  to  receive  votes; 

4th  To  proclaim  the  general  result  of  the  votation,  immediately 
communicating  this  result  to  the  Governments  of  Spaiu,  Chile  and 
Peru; 

5th  To  give  all  necessary  orders  and  instructions  for  the  due  realisa- 
tion of  the  plebiscite,  determined  upon  by  the  present  Convention. 

All  the  resolutions  of  this  Assembly  shall  be  determined  by  majority 
of  votes.  In  case  of  difference,  the  casting  vote  of  the  member  named 
by  Spain  shall  decide. 

Art.  Ill 

Not  later  than  forty  days  after  the  Arbitration  has  pronounced  a 
decision,  as  determined  by  Article  I,  the  Governments  of  Chile  and 
Peru  shall  proceed  to  name  their  delegates.  The  Directive  Assembly 
shall  be  installed,  in  the  city  of  Tacna,  and  commence  its  duties,  within 
the  term  of  ten  days  after  the  arrival  at  that  city  of  the  third  delegate, 
named  by  Spain. 
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Art.  IF 


There  shall  be  four  offices  for  inscription;  one  at  Arica,  one  at  Ta- 
rata,  one  at  Arica  and  the  other  at  Lluta. 

At  each  office  there  shall  be  a  commission  composed  of: 

Ist   A  commissioner  of  the  Chilian  Government; 

2°<i  A  commissioner  of  the  Peruvian  Government;  and 

3''^  A  commissioner,  named  by  the  Directive  Assembly  of  the  Ple- 
biscite, who  shall  preside  the  commission. 

These-  commissions  shall  be  installed,  at  the  latest,  eight  days  after 
the  installation  at  Tacna  of  the  Directive  Assembly,  and  shall  carry  oat 
their  functions  during  forty  consecutive  days,  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  four  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  end  of  each  day's  work  a  minute  shall 
be  drawn  up,  signed  by  all  the  members  stating  the  number,  expressed 
in  letters,  nob  figures,  of  persons  inscribed  during  the  day.  The  leaves 
of  the  Register  in  which  the  inscriptions  are  made  shall  also  be  signed 
(aruhricadasD)  by  all  the  members  of  the  commission. 

Resolutions  of  the  inscribing  commissions,  shall  be  resolved  by  ma- 
jority of  votes,  and  are  subject  to  appeal,  to  be  made  to  the  Directive 
Assembly. 

The  inscribing  commisions  shall  enrol  in  the  registers  all  persons 
who  ask  to  be  inscribed,  and  who  have  a  right  to  vote,  according  to  the 
resolution  of  the  Arbiter,  named  in  Art.  I:  and  there  shall  be  delivered 
to  them  a  certificate  of  inscription,  that  must  be  produced  at  the  time 
of  voting. 

Whenever  the  commission  refuses  to  inscribe  a  person,  there  should 
be  noted  in  the  minutes  of  the  day,  the  name  of  the  person  and  the 
cause  of  exclusion. 

The  person  excluded  has  a  right  to  receive  a  copy  of  that  part  of  the 
minutes  referring  to  his  exclusion,  signed  by  the  members  of  the  inscrib- 
ing commission. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  terminating  their  functions,  at  the  latest,  the 
inscribing  commissions  shall  deliver  the  registers  and  other  original 
documents  to  the  Directive  Assembly. 
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Art.    V 


The  Directive  Commission  shall  determine,  in  conformity  with  the 
arbitral  resolntion,  the  means  by  which  the  possession  by  voters  of  the 
conditions  required  may  be  proved. 


Art.   VI 

The  Directive  Commission  shall  publish  the  registers,  within  ten 
days  after  their  reception;  the  names  to  be  arranged  alfabetically.  This 
publication  shall  be  made  in  the  newpapers  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  and 
in  a  separate  form,  to  be  posted  in  public  places,  at  Lluta  and  Tarata. 

During  the  fifteen  days  following  the  said  publication,  the  persons 
that  have  not  been  allowed  to  inscribe  themselves,  and  any  person  who 
wishes  to  prove  undue  inclusion  of  persons  in  the  register,  may  present 
themselves  before  the  Directive  Commission.  After  this  date  no  recla- 
mation will  be  admitted,  and  the  Register  is  definitely  formed,  with 
the  modifications  that  the  Directive  Assembly  may  have  made;  all  which 
shall  be  immediately  published  in  the  form  indicated  in  the  first  clause 
of  this  present  article. 

Art.   VII 

Ten  days  after  the  closing  of  the  definite  Register,  the  functions  of 
the  commissions  encharged  with  the  reception  and  scrutiny  of  the  votes 
shall  commence. 

These  commissions  shall  be  composed  of  the  same  persons  that  have 
formed  the  inscribing  commissions,  and  shall  carry  out  its  functions 
during  ten  consecutive  days,  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  four  in 
the  afternoon,  in  the  same  places  aforementioned,  namely;  Tacna,  Ari- 
ca, Tarata  and  Lluta;  and  shall  form  its  resolutions  by  majority  of 
votes,  any  appelation  to  be  made  before  the  Directive  Commission. 

Each  voter,  at  the  time  of  voting,  shall  present  the  certificate  that 
he  received  upon  inscription,  which  shall  remain  in  the  possession  of 
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the  commission,  with  a  note,  stating  that  it  is  cancelled,  signed  by  all 
the  members  of  the  commission. 

In  exchange  for  this  the  voter  shall  receive  a  written  certificate  that 
he  has  voted.  Each  day  the  result  of  the  votations  shall  be  drawn  up 
in  an  act,  in  three  copies,  each  of  them  to  be  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  commission,  and  one  copy  shall  be  kept  by  each  member. 

Art.  VIII 

Three  days  after  the  termination  of  the  votation,  at  latest,  the  com- 
mission shall  deliver  up  to  the  Directive  Assembly  of  the  Plebiscite  the 
acts  and  other  documents  of  the  partial  votations. 

Art.  IX 

Six  days  after  the  termination  of  the  votation  the  Directive  Assembly 
shall  proceed  to  make  the  general  scrutiny  from  the  partial  acts,  in  pub- 
lic session,  and  in  one  sole  act,  till  the  proclamation  of  the  result. 

Art.  X 

m 

The  Directive  Assembly  shall  enjoy  complete  independence  in  the 
exercise  of  it  duties,  and  has  the  right  to  demand  from  the  authorities 
the  assistance  of  public  force,  to  keep  order,  and  to  permit  full  liberty 
ill  carrying  out  the  Plebiscite. 

Art.  XI 

Neither  the  Directive  Assembly,  nor  the  Coramisions  for  inscription 
or  reception  of  votes,  can  carry  on  its  duties  in  the  absence  of  any  of 
the  members  composing  it.  If  any  member  of  the  commissions  for  in- 
scription or  receiving  votation,  on  the  days  during  which' it  should  carry 
on  its  -functions,  should  be  unable  to  assist,  he  shall  be  replaced  by  a 
person,  named  by  the  representative  of  the  Grovernment  t^at  had  named 
the  absent  member,  with  exception  of  the  president  of  a  commission, 
whose  replacement  corresponds  to  the  Directive  Commission. 
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Art.  Xn 


If  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  be  favourable  to  Peru,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Governnaeut  of  Chile  shall  deliver  over  to  the  Peruvian 
authority  the  territories  of  Tacua  and  Arica  in  the  maximum  term  of 
fifteen  days. 

Art.  XI n 

The  Arica  custom-house  shall  furnish  funds  for  the  expenses  occa- 
sioned by  the  carrying  out  of  the  Plebiscite  in  the  territories  of  Tacna 
and  Arica. 

Art.  XIV 

The  fact  of  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  make  inscriptions 
and  to  receive  votes  at  Tarata,  accorded  in  the  preceding  articles,  does 
not  imply  a  renunciation  on  the  pact  of  Peru,  as  regards  the  pending 
reclamation  of  Peru,  concerning  that  part  of  the  territories,  nor  does 
this  imply  the  purpose  of  pretending  to  claim  any  indemnification  for 
the  period  during  which  Chile  has  occupied  it. 


Art.  XV 

The  indemnity  of  ten  million  dollars,  imposed  by  the  Art.  Ill  of  the 
Treaty  of  October  20th  1883,  shall  be  paid  by  the  country  that  be- 
comes the  possessor  of  the  proviuces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  in  the  following 
manner:  one  million  within  the  term  of  ten  days,  dating  from  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  general  results  of  the  plebiscite;  another  million  one 
year  afterwards,  and  two  millions  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing years. 

These  sums  shall  be  paid  in  Peruvian  silver  soles,  or  in  Chilian 
silver  money,  such  as  circulated  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Oct.  20tli  1883. 
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Art.  XVI 


The  total  snm  produced  by  the  Arica  custom-house  shall  be  subject 
to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article. 


Art.  XVII 

"Within  the  term  of  sixty  days,  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of 
this  present  Convention,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chile  and  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  accredited  to  the  Court  of 
Spain,  shall  jointly  solicit  of  that  Government  the  acceptation  of  the 
Arbitration  referred  to  in  Art.  I,  and  the  appointment  of  the  delegate 
referred  to  in  Art.  11. 

Art.  XV I II 

Within  the  term  of  forty  days,  counting  from  the  date  on  which  the 
Arbiter  accepts  the  charge,  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
state  its  rights  in  a  written  document  that  shall  be  presented  by  its 
Ambassador,  in  order  that  by  this,  and  considering  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  October  20*^  1883,  and  those  of  the  present  Convention, 
a  sentence  be  pronounced. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  the  respective  Congresses 
and  the  ratifications  exchanged  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 


Memorandum.  During  the  following  conference  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  stated,  that  though  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
the  Republic  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  accepted  in  all  its 
parts  the  project  of  Convention  accorded,  he  personally  considered  it  a 
duty  of  delicacy  to  abstain  from  signing  it,  because,  as  was  notorious, 
a  change  of  Ministry  was  now  taking  place:  he  therefore  judged  it  to 
8 
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be  more  correct  to  leave  to  the  free  appreciatioa  of  his  successor  either 
to  give,  or  to  abstain  from  giving,  to  this  project  the  solemn  character 
of  an  international  engagement. 

The  Peruvian  Ambassador  stated,  that  upon  his  part  he  would 
maintain  the  project  in  the  form  accorded,  and  that  he  was  ready  to 
sign  it  at  any  moment  that  the  Government  of  Chile  should  consider 
convenient,  regretting  that  the  Chilian  Minister  was  prevented  from 
signing  it  from  the  motives  of  personal  delicacy  expressed,  the  elevated 
dignity  of  which  he  could  not  fail  to  respect. 

Two  copies  of  the  present  memorandum  Avere  signed,  at  Santiago, 
on  April  d^^  1898,  by  the  Chilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Raimnudo  Silva  Cruz,  and  by  the  Plenipotentiary  on  Special  Mission 
of  Peru,  Mr.  Gruillermo  E.  Billinghurst,  and  sealed  with  their  seals. 

(Signed). — Raimundo  Silva  Cruz. — Guillermo  E.  Billinghurst. 


The  protocol  Billinghurst-Latorre  is  the  reverse  of  che  Treaties  of 
May;  by  the  latter  Chile  cedes  to  Bolivia  the  Territories  of  Tacna  and 
Arica;  by  tlie  former  they  are  ceded  to  Peru.  These  fluctuations  are 
reflections  of  the  opposing  spirit  amony  our  public  men,  called  «Peru- 
vian  politics))  and  « Bolivian  politics!)  and  they  were  produced  until 
the  day  on  which  our  Government,  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  sac- 
rifices Avithout  results  or  compensation,  resolved  to  oppose  agaiost 
those  sDerile  currents  a  definite  and  stable  criterion,  the  vigorous  and 
strait  current  with  a  known  direction,  ccthe  Chilian  politics»;  not  only 
in  all  that  refers  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  this  country,  kept  in 
the  bounds  of  hono'.irability  and  equity,  but  also  in  that  of  South 
American  interests,  based  upon  the  common  harmony  of  the  three  na- 
tions, without  insuperable  sacrifices  for  either  of  them. 

Chile  today  finds  herself  in  one  of  the  most  solemn  epochs  of  her 
history.  At  the  approximation  of  the  li  juidatiou  of  a  vast  struggle, 
not  proviked  by  Chile,  and  from  which  she  emerged  victorious,  thanks 
to  the  patriotism  of  her  people,  she  has  in  her  hands  the  future  for- 
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tunes  of  a  continent.  The  responsibility  is  formidable,  and  the  problem 
of  the  North  a  very  difficult  one;  but  we  niust  confide  in  the  patriotic 
efforts  of  our  Goverment  to  find  a  satisfactory  and  correct  solution. 


IX 
The  Actual  State  of  the  Question 


The  diplomatic  negotiations  posterior  to  the  Billinghurst-Latorre 
Protocol,  were  carried  on  successively,  on  the  part  of  Chile,  by  the 
Ministers,  Mr.  Domingo  Amunategui  Solar  and  Mr.  Anjel  C.  Vicuna — 
this  latter  gentleman  still  continues  to  be  our  representative, —  Peru 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Cesario  Chacaltana,  and  though  they  were 
maintained  in  reserve  by  the  Governments,  they  certainly  have  not 
produced  any  positive  result,  though  we  may  suppose  that  the  end  is 
not  f(^  off,  judging  from  such  official  documents  as  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  President  of  Chile,  npon  opening  the  sessions  of  Congress,  on 
June  1st  of  the  present  year,  said  in  his  Message. —  ((At  present  the 
a  preferential  attention  of  my  Government  is  directed  to  the  internation- 
«c  al  negotiations  .with  the  Republics  of  Pern  and  Bolivia  that  are  the 
«  natural  conse|uenGe3  of  the  pacts  of  truce  and  of  peace,  celebrated  in 
c<  the  years  1883  and  1884. » 

ccChiie  having  been  the  victor  after  a  prolonged  war,  and  desirous 
c(  that  her  sons  may  return  to  peaceful  tasks,  endeavoured  to  put  an 
c(  end  to  the  anarchy  that  reigned  in  the  territory  unoccupied  by  her 
<i  arras,  and  to  cooperate,  even  at  the  cost  of  considerable  sacrifices,  in 
«  the  organisation  of  a  Government. » 

«This  object  being  realised,  she  gave  all  possible  facilities  to  Peru,  and 
«  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  under  conditions  that  did  credit  to  her 
«  moderation,  in  the  concept  of  neutral  nations.s 

aThere  were  established,  for  the  first  time  in  South  America,  tribu- 
«  nals  of  arbitration  that  decided  upon  reclamations  for  large  sum& 
cr  made  by  foreign  subjects,  that,  as  soon  as  sentence  was  passed,  were 
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«  pimtually  paid  by  our  treasury.  We  also  took  upon  us  many  obliga- 
«  tlons,  that  were  owing  by  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca.» 

•Though  they  might  have  put  an  end  to  all  question  that  arose  through 
<r  the  war,  Chile  and  Peru  agreed  to  delay  the  solution  of  problems  that 
«  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  have  resolved  at  once,  as  their  solution 
<r  tended  to  become  more  difficult  after  the  lapse  of  time.i) 

aOn  this  account,  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  the  definite  nationality 
«  of  the  territories  of  Tacna  and  Arica  remained  undecided;  and  the 
«  indemnity  justly  due  to  our  citizens,  whoiresided  inTeru  and  suffered 
a  losses  through  the  war,  was  also  left  unsettled.); 

alt  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  belligerents,  not  even  to  stipulate 
«  the  conditions  in  which  the  plebiscite  of  Tacna  and  Arica  should  be 
«  effected,  and  thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  present  time  without  having 
«  come  to  any  agreement  on  the  matter. » 

«There  still  awaits  the  resolution  of  the  Congress,  the  Protocol  refer. 
«  ing  to  the  plebiscite,  drawn  up  in  April,  1898,  and  it  isindespensable 
«  that  a  determination  be  taken  in  this  affair,  that  so  vividly  interests 
«  both  Republics. » 

Referring  to  the  pacts  with  Bolivia,  His  Excellency,  President  ErrA- 
«  zuriz,  adds  in  the  same  document: — o:"\Yith  regard  to  the  Treaty  of 
«  Peace  and  Friendship  with  Bolivia,  that  is  in  negotiation  since  1895, 
<r  our  Ambassador  in  that  country  is  endeavouring  to  overcome  the 
«  existing  difficulties  and  ventures  to  hope  that  our  representative  will 
«  be  successful  in  his  mission,  by  means  of  equitable  compromises  easy 
«  to  adjust.)) 

«A  practical  manifestation  of  the  cordial  relations  existing  between 
«  the  two  Governments  is  given  by  the  pact,  that  willishortly  be  signed, 
«  regarding  the  demarcation  of  the  frontier  of  the  province  of  the  Ta- 
«  rapaca.)) 

«1  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the  moment  has  arrived  for  my  coun- 
«  try  to  make  efforts  to  realise  her  old  wishes  of -putting  an  end  to  all 
«  the  discussions  that  she  maintains  with  the  Republics  to  the  north, 
«  so  that  nothing  may  trouble  their  mutual  confidence.)) 
;  UpoQ  his  part,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Rafael  Errazu- 
riz  Urmeneta,  in  the  Annual  Report  presented  this  year  to  Congres?, 
thus  expresses  himself  with  regard  to  Bolivia: — ((Public  order  and  in- 
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«  ternal  peace  being  again  restored  in  our  neighbouring  Republic,  that 
«  by  the  elevation  to  Supreme  Power  of  General  Pando,  again  possesses 
«  a  constituted  Government,  the  causes  that  during  some  time  had  inter- 
<i  rupted  the  negotiation?  between  the  two  countries  have  ceased  and 
<c  matters  are  tending  to  an  agreement  that  will  put  an  end  to  the  tran- 
«  sitory  state  of  affairs  that  results  from  the  Treaty  of  Truce  of  1884:.j) 

«The  Government,  desirous  of  arriving  as  soon  as  possible  at  a  satis- 
«  factory  result  that  may  consult  the  interests  of  both  nations,  has 
«  hastened  to  reopen  the  interrupted  negotiation?,  appointing  for  that 
«  purpose  Mr.  Abraham  Konig,  who  since  three  month  is  at  la  Paz, 
«  carrying  on  this  important  mission.* 

a  I  have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  our  Minister  has  had  the  good 
«  fortune  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  there,  and  in  consideration  of 
«  the  cordial  spirit  that  exists  between  the  two  Governments,  I  ha 76 
«  reason  to  hope  that,  at  no  distant  epoch,  the  agreement  so  much  de- 
«  sired  by  the  Governments,  and  which  envolves  such  important  results 
«  for  the  future  relations  of  friendship  and  of  commerce,  upon  which 
«  should  be  based  the  reciprocal  development  of  both  nations,  will  be 
a:  naade.D 

Respecting  the  state  of  our  relations  with  Peru,  the  same  annual  Min- 
isterial Reporc  gives  an  account  of  them  in  the  following  terms:— 
«  The  same  criterion  that  has  guided  the  Government  in  the  solution 
«  of  the  difficulties  with  Bolivia  has  also  guided  it  in  its  relations  with 
«  Peru;  and  in  its  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  an  equitive  and  speedy  solu- 
«  tions,  it  has  omitted  no  effort  to  bring  them  about.  It  has  in  mind 
«  the  same  considerations  above  expressed,  the  same  necessity  and  the 
«  same  interest  in  eliminating  once  for  all,  suspicion  and  mistrust  that 
a  should  not  exist  between  Republics  of  equal  origin  and  with  equal 
«  traditions. » 

«  Among  the  numerous  and  varied  problems  of  general  interest  that 
«  absorb  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities  of  Chile  and  of  her 
«  statesmen,  not  one  exists,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  superior 
«  in  importante  to  that  which  refers  to  our  relations  with  Peru,  and  from 
«  this  the  preferent  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Government 
«  should  be  given  to  it.  This  problem  difficult  in  itself,  and  that  has 
«  been  studied  for  years  without  any  solution  being  as  yet  arrived  at 
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(T  may  be  stated  in  oue  phrase:  to  determiae  the  definite  nationality  of 
«  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  ia  the  form  agreed  upon  by  the 
«  Treaty  of  Ancon.D 

«  Upon  the  bases  given  by  this  pact  both  Chile  and  Chile  maintain 
d  their  rights  and  expectations  to  the  absolute  dominion  of  that  terri- 
«  tory,  and  if  our  Government  has  given  proofs  of  not  wishing  to  elude 
(T  the  resolution  of  this  serious  affair,  that  of  Peru,  on  its  part,  mani- 
<c  feats  in  the  clearest  and  most  explicate  manner  its  desire  that  it  be 
ff  resolved  without  unnecessary  delay. » 

«  We  therefore  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in  which  it  is  not  feasible 
«  to  accept  further  procrastination,  and  in  which  it  is  necessary  to 
fic  attack  the  problem  with  frankness  and  patriotism.:) 

«  Complying  with  instructions  from  his  Government,  the  Plenipoten- 
«  tiary  of  Peru,  Mr.  Cesareo  Chacaltana,  recently  arrived,  has  atten- 
«  tively  treated  of  these  matters  with  the  undersigned,  and  after  having 
«  ascertain  that  the  Government  was  resolved  to  comply  faithfully  with 
«  the  Treaty  of  Ancon,  as  it  naturally  was,  for  Chile  prides  hersolf  on 
«  being  ever  loyal  to  her  treaties,  he  solicited  that,  in  order  to  arrive 
«  speedily  at  the  end  of  all  the  difficulties,  the  Government  would 
«  request  the  Honorable  Congress  to  dispatch  the  protocol  of  April  IQ^^ 
<i  1898,  that  for  a  long  time  past  awaits  its  discussion  and  approval. » 
KThe  undersigned,  without  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the  motives 
f  of  such  delay  in  the  dispatch  of  the  protocol,  promised  Mr.  Chacal- 
t  tana  that  on  the  first  opportunity  he  would  request  the  Honorable 
«  Congress  of  Deputies  to  decide  upon  that  pact,  and  therefore  I  take 
tf  the  liberty  of  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  arriving,  as  soon  as  possi- 
«  ble,  at  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  that  legislative  assembly.s 

«  Meanwhile  in  use  of  the  faculties  that  the  treaty  itself  concedes, 
«  the  Government  has  proceeded  to  take  a  series  of  measures  respecting 
«  the  territory  of  Tacua  and  Arica  that  places  Chile  in  a  favourable 
«  situation  for  the  realisation  of  the  plebiscite,  and  which  also  power- 
«  fully  contribute  to  the  wellbeing  and  progress  of  those  provinces, 
«  that  ought  to  share  in  all  the  advantages  that  a  prosperous  State  can 
«  confer  on  its  territories.!) 

As  may  be  seen,  limiting  ourselves  only  to  that  which  refers  to  the 
Billinghurst-Latorre  Protocol,  His  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Re- 
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public  and  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  loyally  complying  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  have  begged  for  a  spsedy  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  though  abstaining  from  trying  to  influence  its  de- 
termination. The  predecesor  of  Mr.  Err^zuriz  Urmeneta  in  the  Minis- 
try, explaining  the  motives  that  had  delayed  the  legislative  despatch  of 
the  said  protocol,  stated  in  his  Annual  R-^port,  aThe  diverse  apprecia- 
«  tions  to  which  gave  rise  some  of  the  clauses...  were  without  doubt  the 
«  only  cause  of  the  delay  of  Congress  in  arriving  at  a  definite  decision 
«  upon  it.» 

And  without  any  doubt  these  diverse  appreciations  were  worthy  of 
attention,  since  they  had  sufficient  force  to  delay  the  affair. 

We  consider  it  not  inopportune  to  resume  here  the  reasons  given  to 
solicit  a  modification  of  the  clauses  of  this  pact  that  appear  inaccepta- 
ble.  We  limit  ourselves  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  them,  without  de- 
ducing consequences;  the  enumerating  of  these  objetions  will  facilitate 
the  judgment  of  impartial  persons. 

It  may  be  at  once  observed  that  the  S^d  article  of  the  Treaty  of  An- 
con  disposes  that  «a  special  protocol,  that  shall  be  considered  as  an  in- 
«  tegrant  part  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  establish  the  form  in  which 
«  the  plebiscite  shall  take  place;  and  the  terms  in  which  the  ten  raii- 
«  lions  have  to  be  paid,  by  the  nation  that  retains  the  dominion  of  the 
«  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica.»  Meanwhile  the  negotiators  of  the 
Billinghurst-Latorre  protocol  have  separated  themselves  widely  from 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Treaty,  they  have  resolved  questions  of 
principals  and  essentials,  such  as  the  votation  and  the  scrutiny,  and  have 
resolved  them  in  a  form  that,  in  contradiction  of  all  international  pre- 
cedents that  exist,  implies  a  •complete  abdication  of  the  rights  of  Chile, 
and  of  her  actual  sovereignty  over  the  disputed  territories.  A  perfect 
reciprocity  has  not  been  pacted,  but  a  declared  and  absolute  inferiority, 
a  true  elimination  of  the  occupying  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Peru,  that  at  first  asked  for  a  maximum  term  of 
six  months  in  which  to  pay  the  indemnification,  and  who  afterwards 
made  no  claim  to  any  term, — even  to  that  of  three  month,  spontaneously 
offered  by  our  Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Maximo  R.  Lira, — declaring  that 
she  did  not  require  any,  concluded  by  soliciting  nothing  less  than  a  term 
of  five  years.  Peru  has  not,  then,  even  commenced  to  provide  the  sum  of 
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the  ransom,  and  puts  all  her  trust  in  the  Arica  custom-house,  that  she 
offers  as  the  only  guarantee  of  payment.  If  the  plebiscite  is  favourable 
to  Peru,  Chile  will  comply  with  her  obligation  by  delivering  up  the  ter- 
ritories in  the  maximum -term  of  fifteen  days;  meanwhile  Peru  will 
not  comply  with  hers  of  paying  the  ransom  except  in  a  minimum 
term  of  five  years. 

The  guarantee  itself  is  absolutely  deficient.  In  addition  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  paying  the  indemnity,  in  course  of  time,  with  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  territory  itself  that  Chile  delivers  immediately — which 
shows  the  bankrupt  state  of  Peru, — it  is  evident  that  the  Arica  custom- 
house is  not  of  sufficient  value  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  two  million 
dollars  a  year.  It  is  not  so  now,  and  it  will  be  much  less  so  after  Chile 
has  given  it  up.  Indeed  as  soon  as  all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  Ca- 
marones  belongs  to  Peru,  the  commercial  life  of  this  region  and  the 
trafic  of  Bolivia,  in  its  totality,  will  be  carried  on  by  the  Arequipa 
railway.  Tacna  will  be  deprived  of  its  principal  element  of  life,  which 
is  this  commerce  in  transit  to  Bolivia,  and  Arica  of  its  principal  source 
of  income,  which  is  this  also. 

To  prove  this  in  figures,  it  is  sufficient  to  quote  the  sums  received  at 
the  Arica  custom-house  during  the  last  few  years  that  it  was  under 
Peruvian  dominion:  in  1876  the  sum  received  was  $  690,000;  in  1877, 
$  882,000;  in  1878,  $  511,000;  in  1879,  $  534,000.  Arica,  while  in 
the  possession  of  Peru,  never  had  an  annual  income  of  a  million  dollars. 

Passing  on  to  considerations  of  another  order,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Billinghurst-Latorre  protocol  is  not  a  solution  to  the  problems  that 
have  remained  in  suspense  between  the  belligerent  Republics  of  1879. 
The  approval  of  this  pact  would  render  itampossible  for  us  to  comply 
with  our  compromise  with  Bolivia,  since  the  devolution  of  Tacna  and 
Arica  to  Peru  would  upset  the  pacts  of  May,  that  are  based  on  tha 
expectation  of  transferring  these  territories  to  Bolivia.  The  problem  of 
the  North  would  then  subsist  for  Chile  and  in  very  anomalous  condi- 
tions: the  province  of  Tarapaca  belongs  to  her  permanently  and  that 
of  Antofagasta  only  transitorilv,  upon  the  title  of  accidental  occupation, 
and  the  continuity  of  her  territory  would  be  interrupted.  An  arrange- 
ment that  conducts  us  to  such  an  absurd  state  of  affairs,  and  that 
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leaves  in  existence  the  difBculties  ihat  it  wishes  to  remove,  is  no  ar- 
rangement at  all. 

There  may  also  be  given  as  an  objection  the  fact,  that  the  primor- 
dial object  of  the  protocol,  which  is  to  gain  the  good  will  of  Peru,  to 
convert  her  resentment  into  approachment,  and  her  hatred  into  friend- 
ship, will  not  be  obtained:  while  Tarapaca  exists  the  animosity  will 
remain,  latent  and  awaiting  any  favourable  opportunity  for  break- 
ing out. 

Even  a  more  serious  objection  is  that  the  protocol  subjects  to  arbi- 
tration the  right  of  Chilians  to  vote  at  the  plebiscite.  This  right 
admits  of  no  discussion,  nor  can  it  be  admitted  to  foreign  criterion;  as 
Chile  has  always  maintained,  this  stipulation  is  in  open  conflict  with 
the  true  spirit  of  the   Treaty  of  Ancon. 

The  occupation  during  ten  years  had,  as  its  only  object,  to  give  time 
for  the  permanent  and  definity  possession  by  Chile  of  these  territories, 
so  then,  if,  at  the  expiration  of  the  terra,  the  votes  of  our  citizens  are 
excluded,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  made  the  plebiscite  on  the 
day  following  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  and  so  have  avoided  an 
useless  seedbed  ot  later  difficulties. 

The  Professor  of  International  Law,  Mr.  Miguel  Cruchaga,  in  a 
compendious  study  of  the  Billinghurst-Latorre  protocol,  expresses 
himself  upon  this  point  as  follows: 

a  The  stipulations  of  the  protocol,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  car- 
«.  rying  out  the  plebiscite  are  not  according  to  law,  neither  do  they  con- 
«  salts  the  perfect  impartiality  that  is  required.)) 

«It  commences  by  giving  up  to  the  sentence  of  the  arbitrator  two 
a  most  imporiant  question,  namely:  who  has  a  right  to  a  vote  in  the 
((.  plebiscite,  and  whether  the  votation  shall  be  public  or  secret.  As  res- 
«  pects  the  former  point,  the  arbitrator  is  authorised  to  determine  the  re- 
«  quisites  of  nationality,  sex,  age,  civil  state,  or  any  other  that  should 
«  quality  for  votation.)) 

aThere  seems  to  appear  in  this  stipulation  a  concession  that  w^as  not 
ff  intended  to  be  made  by  those  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Ancon.  The 
«  pact  of  1883  enacts  that  a  plebiscite  shall  decide,  by  votation  of  the 
«  people,  whether  that  territory  shall  remain  definitely  under  the  so- 
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«  vereignty  of  Chile  or  not.  It  is  reserved  _for  a  special  protocol  to  es- 
«  tablish  the  form  in  which  the  protocol  shall  be  effected.!) 

«The  clear  and  precise  wording  of  the  clause,  that  is  proposed  to 
a  carry  into  effect,  indicates  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  high  contracting 
«  parties,  that  thepeopJe  should  take  part  in  the  votation,  comprehend- 
«  ing  by  that  phrase  all  persons  composing  the  population,  without 
«  distinction  of  nationality.  Equality  the  Chilians  with  the  Peruvians, 
«  the  individuals  subject  to  the  contracting  powers,  as  well  as  foreign- 
<r  ers  residing  in  that  zone,  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  part  in  the 
«  popular  votation  to  be  made  to  determine  the  future  nationality  of 
«  Tacna  and  Arica.  Upon  these  antecedents,  can  it  be  considered  com- 
«  patible  with  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  this  country,  to  submit  to 
«  the  decision  of  an  arbitrator  the  right  of  votation  of  Chilians  who 
«  reside,  or  are  dwellers,  in  these  regions?i) 

«This  cannot  be  replied  to  by  saying  that  is  it  always  hoaourable  to 
«  apply  to  arbitration  for  the  solution  of  all  difficulties  of  an  interna- 
«  tional  character.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  questions  that  do 
<r  not  admit  of  the  application  of  this  resources 

«If  the  question  be  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  owing  as 
«  indemnity  for  damages  done;  if  a  demarcation  of  limits  between  two 
«  nations;  if  a  conflict  refers  to  territorial  rights,  arising  on  account  of 
d  a  discovery  or  an  occupation;  if  the  cause  that  has  given  origin  to 
«  the  debate  admits  of  solution  by  true  juridical  principles  it  is  admit- 
«  ted  that  such  may  be  submitted  to  arbitration;  but  questions  such  as 
«  are  treated  of  in  the  protocol  that  we  are  studying,  do  not  admit  of 
«  arbitration.  Indeed  it  is  a  question  that  affects  national  sentiment, 
«  and  all  well  formed  public  opinion  energically  rejects  any  attempt 
«  to  submit  to  judgment  the  right  of  the  Chilians  of  Tacna  and  Arica, 
«  to  influence  the  results  of  the  plebiscite;  and  it  is  knoAvn  that  similar 
«  questions  are  not  susceptible  of  a  voluntary  arbitration. » 

«  The  protocol  gives  the  faculty  of  presiding  the  acts,  and  of  taking 
«  such  resolutions  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  the  ple- 
«  biscite,  to  a  Directive  Assembly,  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 
«  Government  of  Chile,  another  of  the  Government  of  Peru  and  a  third 
a  to  be  named  by  the  Government  of  Spuiu.s 

a  "Why  is  this  renunciation,  so  unconditional  and  absolute,  as  regards 
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«  the  duspension  of  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  ib  Tacna  and  Arica 
«  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  plebiscite?  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
«  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  disposes  that  these  territories  shall  be  in  the 
«  possession  of  Chile  and  subject  to  the  laws  and  authorities  of  Chile 
«  from  the  ratification  of  that  Treaty.  It  would  appear  from  the  word- 
«  ing  of  the  pact  of  Ancon  that  this  plebiscite  should  be  made  under 
<r  the  orders  of  the  Chilian  authorities.  As  we  have  seen  above,  in  ana- 
<r  logons  cases  the  proceedings  of  plebiscites  have  been  carried  out  by 
«  the  authorities  of  the  nation  occupying  the  territory,  which  have  re- 
ft tained  dominion  until  after  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  has  been  made 
«  known. B 

Another  author,  Mr.  Alejandro  Alverez,  whom  we  have  already  cited 
declares,  that  not  only  the  right  of  Chilians  to  vote,  but  also  the  right 
of  Chile  to  exclusively  direct,  by  her  authorities,  the  acts  of  votation 
and  scrutiny,  does  not  admit  of  discussion;  and  should  be  effected  not 
only  without  the  interference  of  any  foreign  arbitrator,  but  even 
without  any  participation  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Peru. 

After  giving  a  summary  of  historical  antecedents  showing  that  ple- 
bicites  have  always,  without  a  single  exception,  been  carried  out  under 
the  exclusive  direction  of  the  power  occupying  the  territory,  Mr.  Alve- 
rez adds  that  in  the  case  of  Tacna  and  Arica  a  similar  course  should 
be  tuken,  as  this  is  clearly  prescribed  by  diplomatic  antecedents  and  the 
principles  of  International  Law. 

By  diplomatic  antecedents,  because,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
votation  and  the  scrutiny  have  always  been  made  exclusively  by  the 
authority  in  possession  of  the  territory;  and  by  the  principles  of  Inter- 
national Law,  because  these  establish,  that  the  military  occupant  of  a 
territory, — especially  when  Cha  occupation  is  in  virtue  of  a  Treaty  of 
Peace, — enjoys  the  full  exercise  of  sovereignty  during  the  occupation, 
and  this  sovereignty,  though  only  temporary,  is  as  ample  in  its  exercise 
as  fall  sovereignty.  Hence  opposition  can  be  made  to  anything  tending 
to  lessen  rights  or  dignity;  and  nothing  can  be  a  more  manifest  and 
legitimate  exercise  of  rights  than  the  carrying  on  of  a  votation  of  a 
political  character  without  consulting  any  foreign  authority,  even 
though  another  nation  be  interested  in  the  result.  The  interference  of 
another  nation  would  be  to  lessen  the  di^'nity  of  that  sovereignty.  If 
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the  occupying  country  abuses  its  situation,  committing  frauds  at  the 
votation,  the  only  course  open  to  tlie  other  country  is  a  diplomatic 
protest. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  establishes  that  a  later 
protocol  shall  determine  all  this,  by  agreement  of  the  Government  of 
Chile  and  Peru,  because  in  speaking  of  the/orm  of  the  plebiscite  there 
cannot  be  understood  by  this  word  the  scrutiny  and  votation,  unless  the 
latter  had  been  specially  stipulated.  By  this  word  may  be  understood 
the  conditions  or  requisites  necessary  to  qualify  persons  who  wish  to 
take  part  in  the  votation,  and  the  proceedings  to  be  employed,  but  in 
no  way  ought  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Government  of  Peru  may 
pretend  that  the  votation  and  scrabioy  are  to  be  made  in  conformity 
with  rules  to  be  settled  by  the  two  Governments. 

Mr.  Alverez  continues  by  stating  that,  even  supposing  that  the  cited 
clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  be  given  the  force  and  extension  of 
meanirg,  that  the  Governments  of  Chile  and  Peru  should  also  agree 
upon  the  authorities  who  have  to  carry  out  the  votation  and  scrutiny, 
it  is  always  in  the  power  of  Chile— upon  making  this  agreement,  to 
invoke  the  principles  and  diplomatic  precedents  already  cited, —  to  for- 
mally exact  that  the  supplementary  protocol  shall  establish  that  both 
operations  shall  be  made  under  her  exclusive  direction,  even  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  interference  of  Peruvian  delegates,  and  Peru  ought  to 
make  such  observations  as  these  proceeding  may  give  rise  to,  through 
her  diplomatists. 

The  opinion  indicated  is  also  that  advanced  by  two  eminent  French 
authors,  precisely  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Tacna  and  Arica:  by 
M.  Renand,  jurisconsult  to  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  France 
and  Professor  of  International  Law  at  the  Paris  Schools  of  Law  and 
Political  Sciences.  These  gentlemen,  basing  their  opinions  upon  the 
diplomatic  antecedents  of  the  Treaty  of  Turin  and  the  general  princi- 
ples of  International  Law,  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  the  votation  and  the  scrutiny  ought  to  be  made  simply  and 
exclusively  by  the  Chilian  authorities. 

Mr.  Alverez  states  that  he  is  expressly  authorised  by  these  gentlemen 
to  manifest  their  opinion  on  the  matter. 
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From  these  considerations,  that  might  be  much  enlarged  upon,  there 
have  been  numerous  and  authorised  opinions  formed  in  the  Chilian 
Congress,  that  have  not  considered  it  convenient  or  admissible  to 
accept  the  arbitration  stipulated  in  the  Billinghurst-Latorre  protocol. 

Another  of  the  obstacles  that  has  delayed  the  parliamentary  sanction 
of  this  protocol  is  the  recent  discovery  of  nitrate  deposits  in  the  terri- 
tory to  be  submitted  to  the  plebiscite.  The  history  of  the  origen  and 
causes  of  the  Pacific  War,  that  we  have  given  at  the  commencement 
of  this  essay,  proves  that  no  hanger  for  territorial  expansion  induced 
Chile  to  accept  the  provocation  offered  to  her.  Victor  in  the  war,  she 
annexed  the  province  of  Tarapaca  not  only  as  an  indemnity  for  the 
costs  of  it,  but  also  to  root  np  the  germs  of  inevitable  discord  that 
would  have  again  sprung  up  from  rivalry  in  the  nitrate  trade.  It  was 
with  the  object  of  making  a  national  monoply  of  this  industry  that 
Peru  made  the  Secret  Treaty  of  1873,  with  Bolivia;  and  the  contribu- 
tion imposed  by  Bolivia  on  Chilian  nitrate  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  that  war.  Therefore  it  was  an  elementary  duty  of  prevision  of  the 
Chilian  G-overnment  to  definitely  kill  this  seed  of  future  conflicts. 

From  this  reason  it  is  stipulated  in  the  6*^  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Transference  of  territory  that,  if  in  the  zone  ceded  to  Bolivia  there  be 
found,  or  discovered  in  the  future,  any  deposits  of  nitrate,  these  deposits 
cannot  be  worked  or  transferred,  except  after  all  the  daposits  in  Chi- 
lian territory  are  exhausted,  unless  by  a  special  agreement  between  the 
two  Governments,  any  other  arrangement  is  stipulated. 

The  Billinghurst-Latorre  Protocol  has  not  forseen  this  possible  case, 
and  the  omission  was  soon  afterwards  converted  into  a  certain  danger 
by  the  discovery  of  nitrate,  in  the  zone  to  be  subjected  to  the  plebis- 
cite. If  Peru  now  wins  the  plebiscite  our  nitrate  industry  will  have 
received  its  death  blow;  the  principal  source  of  our  national  income 
will  be  reduced,  the  indemnification  of  war,  that  we  justly  demanded, 
and  that  was  conceded  to  us,  will  be  considerably  lessened,  and  above 
all  there  will  reappear,  latent  and  threatening,  the  motives  of  conflict 
that  it  has  been  so  carefully  sought  to  avoid. 

Upon  having  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  nitrate  in  the  disputed 
territory,  our  G-overnment  hastened  to  provide  against  the  consequen- 
ces, and  negotiated  with  Peru  a  complementaly  protocol,  in  which  it  is      ^^ 
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declared  that  if  tbe  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  are  given  to  Peru  by 
tbe  plebiscite,  and  if  in  this  territory  nitrate  deposits  are  worked,  an 
export  duty  not  inferior  to  that  established  in  Chile,  shall  be  imposed 
upon  all  nitrate  exported. 

This  convention  lessens  the  evil,  but  does  not  suppress  it,  and  leaves 
Peru  at  liberty  to  work  nitrate. 

"Without  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  it  will  not  be  eapy  for  tbe 
Chilian  Government  to  watch  the  nitrate  works  in  Pern,  and  even 
admitting  that  the  export  duties  are  maintained  strictly  uniform  in 
both  countries,  it  is  evident  that  the  Government  of  Peru  could  make 
concessions  to  those  engaged  in  this  industry  that  would  permit  them 
to  produce  it  under  better  conditions  than  those  existent  in  Chile  and 
in  any  case  the  mere  facts  of  competition  and  increased  production 
will  introduce  into  the  market  considerable  perturbation  and  fluctua- 
tion, with  ruinous  effects  to  our  industry.  The  only  effective  remedy  is 
a  prohibition  to  work  these  deposits,  as  stipulated  in  the  Convention 
with  Bolivia. 

Such  are,  briefly,  the  principal  arguments  brought  forward  against 
the  approval  of  the  protocol  under  study.  In  all  cases  it  is  evident  that 
its  negotiators  were  animated  by  the  desire  of  giving  Peru  all  possible 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  favourable  result  from  the  plebiscite.  This 
was  the  unanimous  conviction  in  Chile  and  in  Peru,  and  the  pact  waa 
consicfcred  as  a  direct  delivery  of  the  disputed  territory. 

Th»  upon  the  opening  of  the  Peruvian  Congress,  for  special 
sessio«on  June  Ib^^,  1898,  President  Pi^rola  gave  an  account  of  the 
settlenMit  of  the  Billinghurst-Latorre  Protocol  in  the  following  expres- 
sive terms:  dThis  convention  the  debate  and  diction  of  which  testify 
«  to  the  m&t  views  upon  which  Chile  has  acted  in  making  it,  secures  to 
«  us,  in  a%recise  term,  the  reincorporation  of  our  beloved  provinces, 
a  in  a  way  a^iegitiraate  and  evident,  as  is  legitimate  and  irresistible 
«  the  will  of  their  8ons.» 

The  Peruvian  press,  interpreting  public  thought,  made  similar 
commentarits.  One  of  the  most  important  organs  expressed  itself  thus: 
«At  last  the  beloved  provinces,  so  long  submitted  to  foreign  dominion, 
«  will  return  to  the  lap  of  our  common  mother!  This  is  the  national 
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«  fact  of  which  the  Billinghurst-Latorre  protocol  is  the  diplomatic 
«  formality. » 

Other  newspapers  emitted  the  same  opinion,  though  they  attenuated 
the  homage  paid  by  President  Pierola  to  Chilian  rectitude  and  honour. 
«By  returning  us  Tacna  and  Arica,  Chile  only  gives  us  what  is  ours; 
«  we  have  nothing  to  thank  her  fors.  The  more  violent  newspapers  in 
their  hatred  of  our  country  commented  the  protocol  in  crude  terms, 
but  always  giving  it  the  same  signification:  «  After  interminable  years 
«  of  omuious  taunt,  the  daughters  robbiid  from  the  tenderness  of  their 
a  mother  by  the  rapacity  of  the  detainer  are  returned  to  her.  This  is 
«  certainly  not  an  act  of  honesty,  on  the  part  of  Chile,  but  is  caused 
<r  by  necessity  and  fear.  She  has  too  many  dangers  to  guard  against 
(c  and  does  not  wish  for  another,  it  is  not  by  good  will,  but  by  force, 
«  that  she  desists  from  the  robbery. » 

Without  overstepping  the  limits  of  a  simple  record  of  antecedents, 
that  we  have  proposed  to  write,  nor  abandoning  our  primordial  purpose 
of  showing  the  honourable  loyalty  of  the  proceedings  of  Chile,  and  of 
showing  her  rights,  we  ought  to  point  out  that  this  problem  of  the 
N"orth,  as  we  have  already  insinuated,  is  one  of  the  most  arduous,  most 
delicate  and  most  complex  that  at  any  time  has  occupied  our  states- 
men. To  harmonise  the  rights  and  the  interests  of  Chile  with  the  dicta 
of  justice  and  rectitude,  has  always  been  an  easy  task;  to  harmonise 
these  rights  and  interests  with  those  apparently  antagonistic  of  an- 
other nation  would  not  have  been  difficult  either  to  well  disposed 
spirits.  But  to  find  a  decisive  and  convenient  formula  that  will  harmo- 
nise with  the  interests,  and  even  with  the  susceptibilities,  of  three  na- 
tions, of  which  when  two  have  arrived  at  an  agreement  the  other  is 
dissatisfied,  is  an  undertaking  fit  to  discourage  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  Treaties  of  May  1895  gave  satisfaction  to  Bolivia,  but  Peru 
protested  against  them  as  an  offense;  the  Protocol  of  April  1898  gives 
satisfaction  to  Peru,  but  Bolivia  considers  it  as  a  death  blow  to  the 
hopes  held  out  to  her.  So  it  appears  that  by  only  touching  this  knot  it 
becomes  tighter.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  Governmerit 
is  on  the  way  to  discover  a  good  solutions  to  these  problems,  in  spite 
of  their  apparent  want  of  any  solution,  and  that  its  long  and  patriotic 
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labour  will  finatelly  be  rewarded  by  a  satisfactory  result.  So  we  are  led 
to  suppose  by  the  Presidential  Message  of  June  l^t,  of  this  year,  and 
by  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
same  date. 


Peru  in  Presence  of  the  Plebiscite 

The  adventitious  right  to  the  permaneut  possession  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  that  the  Treaty  of  Ancon  secures  to  Chile,  is  incontrovertible; 
and  therefore,  all  that  may  be  done,  within  the  use  of  this  right,  to 
secure  her  sovereignty,  is  legitimate.  But  this  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
question,  that  is  connected  with  the  conveniences  of  each  one  of  the 
possible  possessors.  There  is  yet  to  be  considered,  Avith  reference  to  the 
zone  itself,  if  it  be  better  for  Tacna  and  Arica,  to  be  incorporated  with 
Chile,  or  with  Peru. 

In  the  historical  and  political  analysis  that  we  are  making,  conside- 
rations of  mere  sentimentalism  have  no  place,  as  they  are  not  accept- 
ed by  international  law,  however  worthy  they  may  be.  A  Peruvian 
statesman  calls  the  province  of  Tacna  ccCtesar's  wife»  and  adds  that 
Peru  is  like  a  widower  while  the  «captive»  is  not  ransomed. 

This  is  the  synthesis  of  sentimental  arguments.  In  answer  may  be 
observed  it  was  not  the  custom  to  give  up  to  strange  owners  the  wife 
of  Cfesar  for  periods  of  time,  and  that  Ca3sar  would  not  have  shown 
true  dignity  by  reclaming  and  accepting  his  wife  after  seventeen  years 
absence,  consented  to  by  him  and  accepted  by  her. 

Yet  without  taking  into  account  this  allegory,  so  compromising  for 
he  who  employs  it,  and  looking  upon  things  as  they  are,  the  country 
that  consents  to  give  up  a  part  of  its  territory  for  ten  years  gives  proofs 
of  not  basing  its  dignity  on  the  permanent  possession  of  that  territory, 
and  of  not  requiring  it  for  its  existence.  If  it  has  gone  without  it  for 
ten  years,  it  can  go  on  so  for  seventeen  years,  as  has  actually  occurred, 
by  its  will  or  by  its  neglect,  and  it  can  go  on  for  twenty  years,  for 
fifty,  or  indefinitely.  We  do  not  treat  then  of  a  question  of  life  or  of 
honour;  Chile  would  not  have  placed  Peru  in  such  a  dilemma,  nor  cer- 
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tainly  do  we  wish  to  believe  that  if  Peru  were  so  situated,  it  would 
have'hesitated  so  many  years  in  resolving  it. 

It  is  also  convenient  to  observe  tliat  the  sickly  fondness  that  the  po- 
pular masses  of  Peru  now  feel  for  Tacna  and  Arica,  the  now  abest  belo- 
ved daughtersi),  is  of  quite  recent  eruption.  It  has  broken  out  and  be- 
come irritable  and  nervous  since  it  become  known  that  Chile  desired  the 
possession  of  these  territories  with  the  object  of  ceding  them  to  Boli- 
via. This  is  proved  by  the  explicit  deciarf^tions  made  by  the  Peruvian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Riva  Agiiero  to  our  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Santa  Cruz,  and  by  the  Peruvian  Plenipotentiary,  Mr.  Billinghurst 
to  our  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Silva  Cruz. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  in  this  sentiment  thore  is  a  very 
natural  and  logical  feeling  of  wounded  self  love  and  of  injury  done  by  a 
friend  who  wishes  to  profit  by  the  ill-fortune  of  Peru;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  feeling  can  be  confounded  with  the  love  of  a  mother,  from 
whom  a  daughter  is  to  be  taken  away.  This  separation  from  Tacna 
and  Arica,  that  now  Peru  finds  so  extremely  painful,  that  makes  her 
bowels  yearn,  has  on  other  ocassions  appeared  very  bearable.  And  from 
a  very  expressive  circumstance, —  that  proves  that  not  love,  but  pride 
is  in  question, — this  separation  has  for  a  long  time  been  thought  of 
and  even  accepted,  in  favour  of  Bolivia. 

From  the  time  of  Simon  Bolivar  to  that  of  the  unlucky  politicians 
who  signed  the  Secret  Treaty  of  1873,  this  idea  has  constantly  occurred 
to  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  has  frecuently  been  favourably  ac- 
cepted by  the  Peruvian  nation.  The  tLibertadori)  Bolivar,  indeed 
complying  with  promises  that  he  had  made  to  the  new  nationality  (Bo- 
livia) that  he  had  organised  rather  artificially  on  the  high  table-lands 
of  the  Andes,  obtained  from  Pern,  in  1826,  the  cessions  of  Arica  and 
the  coast  of  Tarapaca  in  favour  of  Bolivia.  The  Treaty  was  made  and 
signed  on  Nov.  15*^  of  that  year;  but  General  Santa  Cruz,  who  then 
governed  Peru,  refused  to  ratify  it,  to  further  his  personal  plans.  The 
ratification  by  Santa  Cruz  would  have  completed  and  sanctioned  that 
convention,  without  any  protest  from  the  nation. 

Afterwards,  in  1831,  General  Gamarra  proposed  to  the  Government 
of  Peru  the  permutation  of  Tarapaca  for  the  «Santuarioi>  of  Copaca- 
bana,  and  this  pact  was   also  looked  upon  with  acquiescence  by  both 
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nabioDB.  But  again  Santa  Cruz  refused  compliance,  but  again  his  re- 
fusal did  not  interpret  or  obey  any  popular  sentiment. 

Still  later,  in  1835,  after  Yanacocha,  and  not  now  by  any  act  of  Go- 
vernment, but  by  the  express  will  of  its  inhabitants,  that  zone  was  about 
to  pass  under  the  dominion  of  Bolivia;  the  inhabitants  of  Tacna  sign- 
ed a  solemn  document, —  a  real  plebiscite  in  its  purpose, —  declaring 
its  will  to  be  incorporated  with  that  nation.  It  was  again  Santa  Cruz 
who  opposed  the  public  will.  This  persistant  opposition  has  an  expla- 
nation that,  as  we  have  stated,  is  of  an  exclusively  personal  nature: 
infatuated  by  his  victories,  Santa  Cruz  aspired  to  constitute  the  Peru- 
vian-Bolivian Confederation,  of  which  he  desired  to  be  the  head.  He 
therefore  saw  no  object  in  these  permutations  and  concessions,  but 
rather  an  obstacle  to  his  plans. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  1836,  Santa  Cruz  realized  his  ambitions  pro- 
ject. But  Chile,  that  saw  in  this  Confederation  the  birth  of  a  danger 
to  her  independence  and  security,  prepared  for  her  defence,  and  while 
accumulating  elements  of  war,  she  sent  a  special  mission  to  Peru,  ap- 
pointing as  Plenipotentiary  Mr.  Mariano  Bgana.  The  mission  of  Ega- 
na  was  to  break  up  the  Confederation,  if  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
war;  or  if  this  could  not  be  done,  to  delay  its  action  and  prevent  its 
development  while  the  army  was  formed,  that  under  General  Bulnes 
afterwards  pulverised  the  superb  edifice  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  gigantic  and 
gloomy  shadow  of  which  threatened  to  desolate  our  country.  Events  suc- 
ceed each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  mission  of  Egana  had  to  be  sub- 
stantially modified;  but  among  his  instructions,  which  he  had.  himself 
drawn  up,  was  that  of  promising  to  give  to  Bolivia  the  territory  and 
coast  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  This  compromise,  as  is  stated  in  the  instruc- 
tions, after  a  previous  consultation  of  all  notable  Peruvians  then  resid- 
ing in  Chile,  was  accepted  by  them. 

So  theri)  the  present  love  of  Peru  for  these  provinces  is  not  render- 
ed respectable  by  time  and  constancy,  as  their  seperation  has  so  often 
been  discussed  and  accepted,  and  always  in  favour  of  Bolivia.  Even 
the  present  fondness  wants  practical  manifestations  to  free  it  from  sus- 
picion. As  our  Ambassador  at  Lima,  Mr.  Maximo  Lira  has  observed, 
very  abstract  and  platonic  must  be  a  fondness,  that  during  seventeen 
years  of  eagerness,  has  not  induced  any  privation,  not  caused  any  effort 
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to  be  made,  nor  realised  the  least  sacrifice  to  accumulate  the  insignifi- 
cant sum  required  to  ransom  the  captive  daughters,  declared  to  be  the 
favorites.  When  they  were  transitorily  lost  there  was  a  period  of  ten 
year  in  which  to  collect  the  trifling  indemnity;  and  in  this'  long  lapse 
of  time  we  do  not  find  that  any  sums  have  been  set  apart  from  general 
expences, — not  all  of  which  are  necessary, — not  even  the  smallest  sum 
was  prepared  for  the  ransom ;  and  this  would  have  been  the  only  sin- 
cere and  effective  manifestation  of  fondness. 

Now,  if  after  seventeen  years  have  passed,  it  were  offered  to  re- 
turn these  loved  dangliers  to  the  maternal  lap  'avoiding  the  shame  of 
the  plebiscite,  this  generous  offer  could  not  be  accepted;  for  this  mo- 
therly love  has  not  had,  in  nearly  twenty  years,  one  hour  of  sufficient 
abnegation  in  which  to  realise  the  redeeming  effort. 
This  is  the  present  truth. 

In  the  history  of  the  past  we  cannot  find  manifestations  of  any  kind, 
even  insignificant  ones,  that  show  the  predilection  of  Peru  for  her  pro- 
vinces of  Tacna  and  Arica,  nor  even  that  she  placed  then  in  equality 
Avith  the  other  provinces.  On  the  contrary  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  numerous  proofs  that  they  have  been,  treated  as  the  Cinderellas  of 
the  Peruvian  hearth. 

It  may  be  because  these  distant  paits  were  constantly  a  kind  of  Ee- 
volutionary  Club  for  Peru,  the  nest  in  which  factions  were  hatched, 
and  whence  issued,  armed  and  with  followers,  the  leaders  of  civil 
strife,  or  it  may  be  from  other  causes,  but  the  truth  is  that  these  cities, 
now  well  cared  for  and  prosperous  under  Chilian  administration,  were 
utterly  uncared  for  and,  we  may  affirm,  hostilised,  by  the  Government 
of  Peru. 

One  only  example,  but  a  decisive  one,  will  prove  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  It  has  been  a  fixe(^  and  much  wished  for,  idea  at  Tacna  and 
Arica,  to  construct  a  railway,  that  from  that  port,  from  Yitor,  or  from 
s  ome  other  Cove  on  the  coast,  should  pass  through  Tacna  and  extend 
to  the  high  table-lands  of  Bolivia.  Such  an  enterprise  would  greatly  be- 
nefit that  region  and  vastly  increase  its  prosperity.  The  project  has 
b  een  carefully  studied  and  plans  presented  to  several  Peruvian  Gover- 
m  ente.  Yet  it  has  been  inflexibly  rejected  by  all  of  them,  as  against  the 
interests  of  Arequipa,  of  Puno,  of  Cuzco  or  other  cities  of  the  southern 
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region,  whose  progress  and  development  would  suffer  from  the  compe- 
tition of  Tacna  and  Arica;  these  latter  cities  being  always  offered  up 
at  the  altar  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  convenience  of  the  others. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  just,  but  disdained,  aspirations  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  appeared  about  to  be  attended  to.  This  was  during  the  Balta 
administration,  « in  those  fabulous  days  in  which  everything  connected 
«  with  the  State  was  agitated  under  the  power  of  the  prodigious  magic 
<t  wand  with  which  Henry  Meiggs  made  the  nimble  golden  soles  jump 
<r  from  the  Peruvian  coffers  to  fertilise  all  the  public  works  that  he 
€  himself  spread,  in  coloured  plans,  before  the  astonished  sight  of  the 
<r  President,  who  was  attacked  with  the  monomania  of  converting  all 
«  the  treasure  of  Peru  into  rails.D  Thus  says  a  writer  friendly  to  Peru, 
and  continues: 

«The  moment  was  no  doubt  propitious,  it  was  perhaps  the  only  one 
<r  to  obtain  what  was  desired,  especially  so  as  it  was  known  that  the 
«  Government  to  which  the  application  was  made  neither  studied  nor 
<r  meditated  much,  nor  made  many  calculations  before  throwing  every 
«  day  from  the  window  of  the  palace  the  gold  with  which  it  gave  satis - 
a  faction  to  the  mania  and  appetite  of  colossal  prodigality  that  domi- 
<r  nated  it.j) 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  the  money  squandered,  though  all  other  parts  of 
Peru  gained  something  or  other,  Tacna  and  Arica  alone  had  no  share; 
the  only  project  attentively  studied  was  that  of  giving  them  no  railway ; 
not  a  single  fertilising  drop  reached  them  in  the  rain  of  rails  marked 
by  the  barometer  of  Meiggs  and  which  Balta  paid  for  without  counting. 

Bat  the  inhabitants  of  the  desinherited  territory  did  not  lose  courage, 
even  from  this  firm  hostility.  After  inaugurating  by  the  efforts  of  a 
foreign  company  the  short  railway  between  Arica  and  Tacna,  which 
was  only  the  first  and  shortest  section  of  the  project,  the  desire  to  prolong 
the  line  to  the  interior  of  Bolivia  became  stronger  and  more  justifiable. 
Steps  were  taken  to  induce  the  Government  of  President  Manuel  Pardo 
to  give  assistance,  but  in  vain . 

There  appeared  to  be  a  deliberate  and  uniform  intention  on  the  part 
of  all  the  Peruvian  governments  to  isolate  the  region,  in  order  that  its 
poverty  might  enrich  others,  and  finally  to  kill  all  hope  there,  the  Gov- 
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ernment  consfcrncted  the  Mollendo  railway,  that  rendered  the  Tacna 
line  impossible,  under  existing  conditions. 

We  may  here  observe  that  t'xe  Chilian  occupation  has  made  the 
construction  of  a  railway  from  Tacna  to  Bolivia,  not  only  convenient 
but  also  necessary,  and  if  these  provinces  become  Chilian  the  work  will 
be  commenced  at  once. 

In  small  matters, — if  that  which  affects  the  health  of  people  may  be 
80  called, — the  same  indifferent  neglect  of  Tacna  and  Arica  on  the  part 
of  the  Peruvian  administration  was  to  be  seen;  one  example  will  show 
this.  The  uncleanliness  of  those  cities  was  shocking,  their  unhealthiness 
proverbial. 

Paludal  fevers  resigned  there,  and  intermittent  fever  was  endemic. 
The  centre  of  Arica,  the  public  square,  was  one  vast  deposit  of  refuse 
organic  matter  in  decomposition  and  fermentation;  at  Tacna  this  filth 
was  stored  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Sanitary  police  work  was  confided 
to  the  voracity  of  the  turkey-buzzards,  unclean  but  sacred  birds,  to 
•harm  which  was  to  transgress  the  law.  A  Peruvian  writer  very  justly 
called  Tacna,  alluding  to  its  dirtiness  and  its  constant  kind  reception 
of  rebel  leaders  «  a  material  and  political  focus  of  pestilence.K  All  this 
is  now  changed  under  Chilian  rule. 

Peru,  if  Tacna  and  Arica  were  returned  to  her,  would  not  have  the 
means,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  will,  to  urge  on  their  development; 
and  they  would  return  to  their  former  desolate  and  languid  existence. 
Their  future  would  resemble  their  past.  This  has  induced  another 
writer,  not  a  Chilian,  but  the  Bolivian  author  Mr.  Alberto  Gutierrez, 
to  say :  —  a  I  look  with  sympathy,  a  true  sympathy,  upon  the  noble 
«  efforts  of  Peru  to  recover  her  captive  territory;  but  I  should  fear  to 
<  draw  the  picture  of  continental  politics  upon  the  restitution  of  these 
«  provinces.  This  devolution  is  not  convenient  for  Peru,  as  she  has  not 
«  the  means  of  carrying  to  that  land  prosperity  and  abundance.^ 

To  this  may  be  added  that  Peru  has  plainly  morally  abandoned  Tac- 
na and  Arica.  The  Government  and  people  had  the  firm  conviction 
that  these  territories  ;  would  remain  under  the  dominion  of  Chile,  and 
as  the  convention  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  did  not  then  exist,  there 
was  no  exasperation  or  outcry  at  this  prospect,   which  was  serenely 
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contemplated  and  submitted  to  as  inevitable;  The  Treaty  of  Ancon  was 
then  understood  in  the  sense  in  which  the  statesmen  who  made  it 
also  understood  it.  So  then  as  the  beginning  of  a  public  and  solemn 
quitting  and  of  delivery  to  the  occupant,  in  1890,  the  Peruvians  took 
away  their  household  gods,  the  remains  of  their  heroes  buried  there  ^ 
— the  Chilians  nobly  tributing  them  official  honours. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  political  and  administrative  history 
of  Peru  and  the  local  history  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  well  know, — and 
the  inhabitants  of  these  places  know  it  best  of  all, — that  Peru  has  ne- 
ver done  any  thing  in  favour  of  these  provinces.  And  we  may  logically 
suppose  if  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  past,  little  lor  nothing  will  be 
be  done  in  the  future,  especially  as  Peru  will  be  materially  unable  to  do 
anything  for  them. 

But  we  will  not  continue  with  these  observations.  It  is  not  oar  ob- 
ject to  censure  the  natural  desires  of  Peru,  nor  her  efforts,  though  tardy 
to  regain  the  territories,  but  to  justify  the  analogous  efforts  and  titles 
of  Chile.  This  latter  course  is  a  more  agreeable  iask  for  us. 


XI 
Chile  in  Presence  of  the  Plebiscite 

Any  traveller  who  has  visited  Tacna  when  it  was  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Peru  and  who  now  revisits  it,  can  at  once  see  how  completely 
the  city  has  been  trasformed  during  the  Chilian  occupation.  If  the  ple- 
biscite should  leave  it  in  our  hands  the  consecuence  is  clear:  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  those  who  have  changed  the  old  pig-sty  into  a  healthy, 
fine  and  prosperous  city.  This  would  be  the  sentence  of  any  impartial 
judge,  who  did  not  take  into  account  the  convenience  of  those  claim- 
ing the  possession  of  the  territory,  but  only  that  of  the  place  itself. 

The  transformation  of  the  city  was  commenced  immediately  upon 
the  Chilian  occupation  and  made  in  the  first  few  years,  during  which 
Tacna  and  Arica  received  more  beneficent  attention  from  the  new  local 
administration  then  had  been  received  from  Pern  during  their  whole 
previous  existence. 
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The  public  square  (plusa)  of  Arica  is  now  a  fine  promenade  planted 
with  big  trees  and  ornamented  with  elegant  gardens,  its  paths  well  paved, 
and  it  is  continued  by  a  park.  Healthsome  cleanliness  is  so  well  attend- 
ed to  that  miasmatic  fevers  have  completely  disappeared,  or  only  occa- 
sionally occur  during  summer  when  the  swollen  rivers  bring  their  seed 
from  villages  iu  the  interior. 

The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pare  water,  whereas  formerly 
impure  water  was  used,  obtained  from  wells  contaminated  with  all  the 
filth  of  the  city. 

The  uncleanliness  of  Tacna  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed  that  of  Ari- 
ca. We  have  mentioned  the  use  of  the  flat  roofs  for  feeding  the  turkey 
buzzards  with  refuse  matter;  we  may  add  that  open  ditches  ran  through 
the  middle  of  the  streets  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  drinking 
water  and  at  the  same  time  serving  as  cess-pools.  Now  the  unclean 
birds  and  the  ditches  have  disappeared,  as  the  former  cannot  find  food 
on  the  roofs  and  the  latter  have  been  covered  in  and  now  only  serve 
as  sewers.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water  and  even 
has  a  number  of  fountains  where  water  is  supplied  to  all  who  seek  it, 
free  of  charge. 

Simultaneously  with  these  sanitary  measures  much  has  been  done  to 
beautify  the  city  and  to  develop  social  life.  Promenades,  markets,  the- 
atres, churches,  that  previously  did  not  exist,  or  were  in  a  ruinous  or 
rudimentary  state,  have  been  constructed. 

The  paving  of  the  streets  was  in  such  a  deplorable  state  as  to 
endanger  life  and  limb,  and  the  lighting  of  the  city  was  of  the  most 
feeble  kind,  now  both  these  services  are  will  attended  to.  New  streets 
have  b^en  opened  and  the  central  ones  widened  where  necessary.  Brid- 
ges and  viaducts  have  been  made  where  required  to  ease  traffic,  at 
places  where  it  was  formerly  difficult.  Tramcars,  established  by  a  Com- 
pany whose  principal  shareholders  are  Chilians,  now  carry  passengers 
and  merchandise.  A  race-course,  a  rifle-range,  a  circus  and  various 
other  works  for  social  amusement  or  of  utility  are  being  constructed. 

The  river  Caplina,  that  in  summer  always  carries  a  great  body  of 
water,  was  a  constant  danger  for  the  city,  and  on  several  occasions  its 
floods  had  caused  very  serious  damage;  now  by  costly  works  has  a 
sufficient  channel  for  its  waters,  been  made,  even  in  the  greatest  floods. 
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The  natural  hot-bathe,  known  as  Calientee,  have  been  transformed, 
and  pablic  baths  built  in  several  parts  of  the  city. 

An  enumeration  of  all  material  improvements  made  in  the  city  would 
be  too  long  and  tiresome.  "We  need  only  state  that  shortly  after  the 
occupation  of  Tacna  by  the  Chilian  authorities  a  plan  on  a  large  scale 
was  drawn  up,  and  on  it  was  traced  a  vast  project  of  transformation 
of  the  city,  which  was  at  once  commenced  and  rapidly  carried  into 
execution.  These  works  have  been  carried  on  without  imposing  any 
contribution  on  the  inhabitants.  Under  the  Peruvian  administration, 
with  a  population  more  numerous  than  the  actual  one,  Tacna  was  poor, 
dirty,  unhealthy,  without  any  of  the  comforts  of  modern  life,  without 
even  the  rudiments  of  some  services, — such  as  sanitary  police, — as  are 
indispensable  in  civilized  society;  and  together  with  this  the  munici- 
pality was  deeply  in  debt,  the  placemen  badly  paid,  or  unpaid,  and 
things  strictly  necessary  were  wanting.  Now  there  is  an  income  of 
$  120,000,  no  debts,  all  people  employed  are  well  and  punctually  paid, 
and,  after  attending  to  all  local  services  there  is  a  surplus,  this  year 
of  $  32,000,  that  can  be  dedicated  to  local  improvements. 

There  is  a  new  municipal  chemical  laboratory,  that  renders  such 
effective  aid  in  modern  time;  public  schools  get  $  5,000  as  an  addition 
to  their  other  income;  there  is  a  music  school  fitted  to  teach  40  pupils 
to  play  instruments  used  in  military  bands  and  orchestras;  there  are 
rural  police;  thus  the  progress,  health,  welfare  and  security  of  the  city 
and  even  of  the  poverty  striken  villages  around  it,  are  duly  attended  to. 

In  all  branches  of  public  beneficence,  the  services  that  charity  de- 
mands from  a  Christian  country  have  been  rendered  with  careful  at- 
tention and  are  now  well  carried  on,  though  formerly  they  "hardly 
existed.  There  is  now  a  hospital  under  the  direction  of  distinguished 
Chilian  doctors  and  surgeons.  A  lazareto  has  also  been  built,  to  combat 
under  favourable  conditions  such  epidemio^s  have  sometimes  appea- 
red. The  Cementery  that  yj^as  a  confused  accumulation  of  graves  and 
pits,  without  order  or  hygienic  precaution  of  any  kind,  is  now  equal  to 
similar  places  in  European  cities. 

The  jail  was  an  inclosure  similar  to  those  used  for  cattle,  where  men, 
women  and  children,  all  sexes,  ages  and  conditions  were  huddled  together 
midst  the  pestilential  filth  that  was  so  characteristic  of  the  city.  The 
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Chilians  administration  immediately  put  an  end  to  this  moral  and  ma- 
terial corrnption  by  building  a  fit  jail,  with  separate  departments  for 
sexes  and  all  modern  improvements. 

Education  has  been  duly  attended  to,  and  has  been  vigourously  im- 
pulsed by  the  opening  of  schools  of  various  grades,  furnished  with  all 
the  requisites  of  modern  instruction.  The  Pre-Chilian  Tacna,  the  po- 
pulation of  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  greater  than  the  present  one, 
never  had  so  numerous  an  assistence  as  we  now  have.  The  30  schools 
opened  by  the  Chilian  administration  amply  satisfy  the  necessities  of 
the  province  as  regards  the  lower  schools:  for  higher  education  there 
is  a  Lyceum,  that  has  justly  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Peruvians 
themselves.  Another  Lyceum,  for  girls,  is  about  to  be  opened. 

Postal  arrangements  were  formerly  so  deficient  and  primitive  as 
might  be  imagined  to  exist  in  some  remote  village.  Now  they  are  as 
good  as  in  our  best  cities. 

The  Chilian  population  have  carried  with  them  to  this  tropical, 
sleepy  zone,  that  slept  the  midday  sleep  in  the  languid  inactivily  so 
characteristic  of  Peruvian  towns,  the  industrious  and  enterprising  spirit 
of  vigourous  audacity  and  tireless  initiation,  that  has  spread  industry 
and  riches  over  all  the  South  American  Pacific  coast,  and  of  which  the 
former  Bolivian  coast  province  of  Antofagasta,  and  the  Peruvian  de- 
sert of  Tarapaca,  are  the  most  graphic  manifestations. 

By  the  initiative  of  Chilian  merchants  and  capitalists,  with  the  con- 
course of  foreigners,  the  Tacna  Mercantile  Bank  has  been  opened,  and 
has  given  a  great  impulse  to  formerly  unknown  industries,  and  which 
both  develops  commerce  and  pays  a  good  dividend.  A  Chilian  civil  en- 
gineer, has  opened  large  smelting  works,  with  Chilian  and  foreign  ca- 
pitals, thus  stimulating  the  working  of  many  mines,  previously  aban- 
doned, and  the  discovery  of  many  new  ones.  Sugar  cane  and  cotton  is 
now  planted  on  a  large  scale  by  Chilians  and  with  Chilian  capital;  this 
industry  promises  great  future  prosperity  to  these  regions. 

The  establishment  at  Tacna  of  Upper  Courts  of  Justice,  of  the  head 
quarters  of  the  northern  division  of  the  army,  of  a  garrison,  and  other 
analogous  elements  of  commercial  and  social  importance,  has  increased 
the  value  of  property,  and  given  to  the  city  such  life  and  movement  as 
is  only  equalled  by,  perhaps,  two  or  three  of  the  principal  cities  of  Peru. 
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This  great  progress  can  be  proved  by  numbers:  in  the  year  1878, 
jast  before  the  war,  the  Arica  custom-house  collected  I  511,000;  in 
1882,  when  the  Chilian  occupation  was  definitely  organised,  this 
amount  increused  to  $  1.622,000.  It  is  true  that  lately  the  rise  in  the 
customs  tariff,  and  the  railways  of  Antofagasta  and  MoUendo  have  ta- 
ken up  a  considerable  part  of  the  traffic  and  weakened  this  port  as  re- 
gards goods  on  the  way  to  Bolivia;  but  the  Chilian  Government  has 
already  studied  the  matter,  with  full  reports  and  resolutions  of  the  re- 
sident merchants  and  an  opportune  and  favourable  reform  will  shortly 
be  made  and  at  once  put  in  force. 

Great  public  works  of  vast  importance  have  also  been  studied  by 
Government  and  will  soon  be  commenced. 

The  irrigation  of  extensive  and  magnificent  tracts  of  land,  at  present 
useless  for  agricultural  purposes  from  want  of  water,  is  one  of  the  first 
of  these  works,  and  has  already  been  fully  studied  and  plans  have  been 
made.  Very  shortly  the  enlarging  of  the  existing  canals  and  the  digging 
of  new  ones  will  be  commenced;  thus  fertilizing  vast  tract  of  land  that 
are  at  present  totally  improductive,  and  giving  a  strong  impulse  to 
the  old  style  agriculture  of  this  region,  so  highly  favoured  by  climate. 
Subterraneous  currents  are  known  to  run  beneath  the  parched  lands, 
from  the  river  Sama  towards  the  Morro  of  Arica,  and  it  is  'proposed  to 
raise  this  water,  probably  an  easy  task,  to  irrigate  the  excellent  land  to 
the  west  of  the  city. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  toward  the  interior  of  Bolivia,  the 
first  section  of  which  is  the  line  from  Arica  to  Tacna,  has  been  decided 
upon  by  our  Government  and  will  shortly  be  commenced.  "We  have 
already  said  that^railway  that  the  Peruvian  nation  has  never  wished  to 
build  and  that  now  it  could  not  make  even  if  it  wished  to,  is  very 
necessary  and  will  be  commenced  at  once,  if  these  provinces  pass  over 
to  the  permanent  dominion  of  Chile.  So  them  Tacna  will  have  realised 
its  constant  desire  and  secure  its  prosperity  and  aggrandisement;  under 
the  Chilian  dcaptivitys  it  will  have  obtained  that  which  it  never  could 
or  did  get  from  maternal  Peru. 

And  here  it  may  be  opportune  to  note  the  sentimental  arguments 
that  are  drawn  from  the  «:captivityi>  of  Tacna  and  Arica.  The  sketch 
that  we  have  given  of  the  effects  of  the  Chilian  administration,  though 
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hastily  made  and  very  deficient,  clearly  shows  if  this  has  really  been 
80  painfal  a  time,  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  progress  and  well- 
fare  of  these  provinces  has  been  brought  about  during  this  supposed 
captivity.  We  may  also  affirm  with  absolute  truth  that  at  no  other 
period  have  the  Peruvians  enjoyed  such  security  in  their  persons  and 
their  property,  nor  such  personal  liberty,  more  ample  and  complete 
than  in  any  Peruvian  city,  as  the  Peruvians  of  Tacna  and  Arica  enjoy 
there  since  the  Chilian  occupation.  And  we  may  also  affirm  that  they 
are  by  no  means  grateful  for  the  consideration  shown  them,  and  which 
has  never  been  diminished,  ever  under  serious  provocation  that  would 
not  have  been  tolerated  elsewhere. 

During  many  years  the  local  press  was  monopolised  by  Peruvians; 
antil  a  few  months  ago  there  was  not  a  single  Chilian  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Tacna.  And  these  Peruvian  papers,  in  a  city  under  military 
occupation,  were  dedicated  in  an  insolent  and  violent  manner,  to  a 
permanent  attack  upon  our  authorities,  our  institutions,  our  history, 
our  character  and  our  society,  and  upon  all  that  was  dear  and  respected 
by  onr  sentiments.  The  ecclesiastical  government  has  always  been,  and 
still  is,  under  the  direction  of  Peruvian  functionaries;  and  anybody 
that  has  once  entered  a  church  at  Tacna  or  Arica  can  bear  witness  that 
the  pulpit  is  there  a  platform  from  whence  issues  a  constant  and  disres- 
pectful diatribe  against  Chile. 

At  the  public  schools,  opened  by  Peruvians,  the  propagation  of 
hatred  and  defamation  of  Chile,  has  assumed,  as  an  obligatory  pro- 
gramme for  the  teachers,  absolutely  intolerable  proportions,  but  which 
nevertheless  has  been  permitted  by  a  toleration  that  is  almost  blamable . 
All  the  school  texts-books  are  pamphlets  expressly  written  to  inspire  the 
children  with  the  vilest  resentment  against  Chile;  the  history  primers 
are  filled  with  gross  and  odious  falsifications  of  our  history;  in  those 
on  geography  the  cities  are  not  characterised  by  their  position,  their 
products  and  population,  but  by  supposed  crimes  committed  in  each  of 
them  by  Chilians;  even  those  on  arithmetic  are  sprinkled  with  calum- 
nies and  statesments  calculated  to  excite  hatred.  In  the  clubs  and 
public  places  of  meeting  the  Chilian  authorities  have  been  abused  with 
a  liberty  that  we  repeat,  would  not  be  allowed  against  the  Peruvian 
authorities  in  any  city  of  Peru. 
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For  a  long  time,  and  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy  that  was  never  un- 
derBtood  or  appreciated,  the  resident  Chilians  abstained  from  hoisting 
the  Chilian  flag,  during  national  public  festivals  *,  in  front  their  houses; 
bat  on  the  other  hand  the  Pernvian  flag  waved  everywhere,  and  was 
e  ven  made  nse  of  as  a  means  of  provocation.  This  reached  such  an 
extreme  that,  when  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Chile, a 
Chilian  for  the  first  time  hoisted  a  flag  in  front  of  his  house  a  Peruvian 
mob  pulled  it  down  at  night,  tearing  it  to  pieces  amid  vile  insults.  And 
this  offence  passed  unpunished.  And  when  the  inspector  of  the  lower 
free  public  schools  ordered  that  the  children  should  be  taught  to  sing 
the  Chilian  national  hymn,  all  the  Peruvian  press  protested  against 
this  order,  in  injurious  terms,  as  if  a  grave  offence  had  been  inflicted 
upon  their  country;  and  we  may  observe  that  the  Peruvian  national 
hymn  was  taught  to  the  scholars  at  all  the  Peruvian  schools. 

In  short,  the  truth  is  that  the  Peruvians  in  Tacna  and  Arica  have 
enjoyed  greater  liberty  than  the  Chilians  themselves,  or  at  least  they 
have  taken  it,  and  used  it  without  the  interference  of  our  authorities 
or  fellow-countrymen,  and  without  being  molested  by  us  as  we  have 
been  by  them.  They  themselves  have  had  to  confess  this  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  In  1899,  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  bust  of  the  Peru- 
vian patriot  Zela,  the  Peruvian  colonel  Mauro  Cacho  stated,  in  the 
disconrse  that  he  pronounced  during  the  ceremony:  —  «I  prefer  ai 
«  thousand  times  the  captivity  of  Tacna  and. Arica  to  the  liberty  of 
«  Lirna.i*  The  ex- Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru,  Mr.  E.  Larra- 
bure  i  Unanoe,  in  a  recent  article  of  the  press,  of  May  1900, — alluding 
to  certain  offers  that  he  says  were  made  by  the  negotiators  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ancon,  thus  expresses  himself:  —  «  Of  all  these  offers,  loyalty  obliges 
€  me  to  confess,  Chile  has  complied,  until  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  her 
«  promise  not  to  introduce  into  the  territories  occupied  such  innova- 
<  tions  as  might  affect  the  national  sentiment,  d 

We  may  observe  that  the  exception  «until  a  few  weeks  ago»,  refers 
to  the  recent  removal  of  the  Upper  Court  of  Justice  from  Iquique  to 


*  This  is  a  South  American  custom,  in  a  measure  enforced  by  law,  on  certain  na- 
tional anniverBaries. 
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Tacna,  and  some  other  analogous  acta  of  progress  that  Mr.  Larrabure 
and  Unanue  judged  to  be  offensive  to  Peruvian  national  sentiment, 
because  being  favourable  for  the  disputed  territory  they  may  incline 
the  vote  of  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  Chile. 

If  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  were  returned  to  Peru,  they 
would  again  become,  as  they  ever  before  were,  the  prize  of  faction  and 
of  small  tyrants,  such  as  those  whose  depredations  form  the  most 
nourishing  pages  of  the  history  of  these  regions.  If  they  were  incorpo- 
rated with  Chile  they  would  rapidly  advance  in  the  path  of  transfor- 
mation and  prosperity  that  they  entered  upon  during  the  period  of 
occupation.  For  then  wonld  cease  the  permanent  and  ruinous  series  of 
revolutions  that  almost  form  the  normal  state  of  Peru  and  Bolivia; 
and  protected  by  fruitful  peace,  sheltered  by  institutions  that  have 
given  eloquent  proofs  of  being  the  best  among  the  most  solid  ones  in 
the  world,  they  would  advance,  by  steps  that  they  little  dream  of, 
towards  comfort  and  riches. 

He  who  knew  Antofagasta,  for  instance,  as  an  arid  and  desolate 
lodging  place  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  now  changed  by  Chilian 
industry  and  capital  into  one  of  the  finest,  most  prosperous  and  richest 
cities  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Pacific,  can  imagine  what  Arica  and 
Tacna  would  be  if  given  up  to  the  efforts  of  the  same  laborious  work- 
men who  have  created  great  towns  in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  true  that  Tacna  and  Arica  under  Bolivian  rule  would  be  better 
off  than  under  Pern.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Vial  Solar  writes,  studying 
from  a  special  point  of  view  the  problem  of  the  north:  «:tt  is  convenient 
to  bear  in  mind  whali  Bolivia  was  in  those  times,  that  will  never 
return,  in  which  she  was  the  owner  of  the  richest  zone  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  to  which,  certainly,  none  of  her  sons  ever  descended  to 
awake  the  echoes  with  the  miner's  heavy  hammer,  nor  to  bore  the  sand 
that  covered  deposits  of  gaano,  nor  to  break  the  saline  crust  that  hid 
the  nitrate  beds,  with  which  the  enterprising  Chilian  has  enriched  the 
iRrorld  by  furnishing  regenerating  elements  to  exhausted  agriculture». 

«Aa  is  well  known,  it  was  not  the  sons  of  Cochabamba,  Sncre, 
Potosl  or  of  La  Paz;  in  that  golden  age  of  which  the  Bolivian  politi- 
cians sing  in  their  melancholy  verses,  as  if  they  who  made  of  the 
craggy  rocks  of  Caracoles  a  centre  of  surprising   riches,  a  kind  of 
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silvery  California,  to  which  all  treasure  seekers  rushed,  nor  they  who 
establ  ished  the  Nitrate  Works  of  Antofagasta,  an  industrial  enterprise 
on  the  largest  scale  that  had  hitherto  been  undertaken,  nor  they  who 
broke  the  sleep  of  the  desert,  from  the  Loa  to  the  Chilian  frontier  by 
the  noise  of  the  industry  and  commerce  that  lifted  up  their  animated 
voices  on  all  sides*. 

«  Swarms  of  miners,  mechames  and  traders  then  overran  in  animated 
caravans  the  mountains  and  the  plains  of  the  coast  regions  of  Antofa- 
gasta, Mejillones  and  Cobija,  without  knowing  that  these  territories 
belonged  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  high  table-lands,  except  by  what  was 
said  one  day  by  certain  individuals  of  queer  dress  and  aspect,  who 
stated  that  they  were  authorised  by  the  President  of  Bolivia  to  demand 
the  payment  of  a  tax  of  ten  cents  a  quintal  on  the  Nitrate  manufactur- 
ed by  the  Antofogasta  Companys. 

«  During  all  this  epoch  Bolivia  was  and  continued  to  be  as  mediter- 
ranean as  she  is  now,  and  even  more  so,  for  she  had  not  then  the  two 
railroads,  that  of  Antofagasta  and  of  Mollendo  that  now  communicate 
with  the  coast;  and  she  only  knew,  or  had  some  notices  of  the  sea,  by 
the  legends  related  by  the  fire-side  at  La  Paz,  and  brought  by  old 
travellers  who  had  come  from  Spain  to  'las  Indias'  (to  the  Indies)  to 
work  at  the  mines  of  PotosiJ. 

«What,  then,  has  Bolivia  lost  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  that  under  the 
«  name  of  a  pact  of  truce  of  indefinite  duration,  has  deprived  her  of  the 
«  title  of  possession?  Not  the  effective  dominion  of  the  coast  regions  for 
«  this  she  never  had.i> 

Prosperous  and  happy  nationSj  models  of  internal  organisation  and 
of  progress,  now  exist  and  have  ever  existed,  "without  the  possession  of 
a  ny  coast.  But  even  if  it  were  proved  that  Bolivia  required  a  strip  of 
coast  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  Chile  is  under  the  obligation  of 
s  atisfying  the  Bolivian  necessity.  And  even  admitting  such  an  obliga- 
tion, absurd  as  that  would  be,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  should  he 
complied  with  precisely  by  delivering  over  the  territory  of  Tacna  and 
Arica. 

Bolivia,  cannot  maintain  herself  and  is  absolutely  destitute  of  the 
means  of  giving  life  to  those  regions.  Meanwhile  all  the  advantages 
that  she  hopes  to  reap  from  a  Port  of  her  own,  and  that  she  can  in  no 
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way  get  by  herself,  she  would  have  without  trouble  or  expence  and  io 
more  ample  proportion  if  Chile  obtains  possession  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 
As  one  of  onr  writers  has  said :  —  If  Arica  should  remain  in  our  power, 
«  there  is  logically  imposed  upon  us  the  formation  there  of  a  free  port, 
«  with  a  safe  harbour,  with  wharfs  and  a  railway  to  La  Paz,  all  this 
«  would  save  Bolivian  commerce  and  products  from  a  long  round-about 
a  journey,  with  transhipment  at  lake  Titicaca,  the  enormous  freights 
«  of  the  Mollendo  line,  and  the  customs  dues  that  Peru  exacts  on  this 
«  merchandise  on  passing  through  her  territory.)) 

«  Bolivia  Avill  not  have,  in  fifty  years,  either  the  resources,  the  popu- 
«  lation,  or  an  administration  to  develop  the  elements  of  progress  that 
«  Chile  can  offer  her;  nor  could  Bolivia  defend  that  port,  which  would 
«  be  the  eternal  nightmare  of  Peru,  now  lord  and  master  of  the  cotn- 
«  mercial  transactions  of  her  ex-ally. » 

«  Arica  as  a  free  port,  and  the  terminus  of  a  railway  to  the  interior* 
«r  would  be  the  golden  key  of  the  fortune  of  Bolivia;  a  key  that  it  would 
«  cost  her  no  trouble  or  sacrifice  to  acquire,  nor  would  it  impose  upon 
«  her  the  necessity  of  becoming  a  naval  power.  The  temptation  of  a 
«  Port  of  her  own,  be  it  a  good  one  or  a  bad  one,  whether  she  has  or 
«  has  not  the  means  of  making  it  fit  for  commerce,  whether  resources 
«  exist  or  do  not  exist  to  defend  it,  whether  it  costs  or  does  not  cost  a 
«  war,  all  this  would  be  a  symptom  of  an  attack  of  patriotic  neurosis 
«  from  which  the  Bolivian  statesmen  suffer,  if  they  undervalue  the  po- 
«  sitive  and  permanant  advantages,  immediate  and  invaluable  for  their 
«  nation,  of  a  great  freeport  on  the  ocean,  and  a  railway  in  connection 
«  with  it.» 

It  is  alleged  that  equity  obliges  Chile  to  return  Tacna  and  Arica  to 
Peru,  establishing  this  supposed  equity  on  the  value  of  the  indemnity 
that  Chile '  received  for  the  war,  by  the  annexation  of  Tarapaca,  the 
value  of  which  is  said  to  be  too  great  a  compensation  for  the  sacrifices 
and  expenses  that  the  war  imposed  upon  us.  This  is  an  error  delibe- 
rately incurred  in  by  the  adversaries  of  our  country,  who  know  very 
well  that  the  real  value  received  by  Chile,  that  is  to  say  the  actual  and 
positive  value  represented  by  Tarapaca,  at  the  time  of  its  annexation, 
was  not  nearly  as  great  as  the  amount  of  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Without  taking  into  account  that  of  which  no  valuation  can  be 
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made, — although  always  taken  into  accoant  in  the  calculation  of  war 
indemnity, — such  as  the  lives  of  thirty  thousand  Chilians  sacrificed 
during  the  struggle,  the  perturbations  produced  in  the  country  by  this 
war  of  four  years  duration,  the  subsequent  necessity  of  maintaining 
elements  of  defense,  etc.,  and  taking  into  account  only  such  as  can  be 
valued  with  ease  and  precision,  we  have  to  calculate  the  direct  expenses 
of  the  war,  military  pensions,  the  indemnity  paid  to  neutrals,  for  their 
losses  on  account  of  the  war,  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian  debts  affecting 
the  annexed  territory  that  Chile  has  paid,  etc.  Upon  making  this  cal- 
colation  we  may  affirm  that  the  province  of  Tarapaca,  if  it  had  been 
valued  at  the  moment  of  its  incorporation  with  Chile  would  probably  not 
have  amounted  to  half  the  sum.  So  our  indemnity  instead  of  being 
excessive  is  really  deficient. 

Indeed  ut  that  time  the  income  produced  by  nitrate  was  less  than  ten 
millions  a  year,  representing  a  capital  of  one  hundred  million  dollars. 
Add  to  this  the  value  of  unworked  nitrate  fields,  and  at  the  highest 
valuation  we  have  a  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  our 
actual  money,  the  dollar  being  equal  to  eighteen  pence;  or  only  fifty 
millions  of  our  money  of  that  period.  This  is  the  total  indemnity  that 
we  have  received,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  amount  that  we  had 
to  expend  in  hard  cash  during  the  war. 

The  most  absurd  calculations  have  been  made  in  the  attempt  to 
exaggerate  that  indemnity,  but  a  casual  inspection  of  them  is  sufficient 
to  show  their  extravagance.  A  sum  total  is  made  of  all  nitrate  worked 
since  Chile  took  possession  of  the  nitrate  fields,  and  to  this  is  added  all 
that  might,  could,  would,;or  should  be  produced  in  a  very  lengthy  pe- 
riod, and  so  in  the  term  of  a  hundred  years,  on  something  of  that  kind 
there  la  supposed  to  result  the  indemnity  received,  and  it  is  made  out 
to  be  a  much  larger  one  than  France  paid  to  Germany  1 

And  by  showing  the  curious  result  of  the  pseudo-sum  thus  obtained 
the  covetousness  of  Chile  is  held  up  to  public  scorn. 

But  then  if  the  same  criterion  were  applied  to  the  indemnity  paid 
by  France,  and  the  same  calculations  made  upon  it,  of  course  the  re- 
sults would  be  enormous.  Thus  we  might  calculate  the  capital  of  five 
thousand  million  francs  placed  at  compound  interest  for  a  hu  ndred 
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years;  add  up  all  this,  without  seeking  othof  gains  to  unduly  swell  the 
account  and  we- find  that  the  real  indemnity  paid  by  France  was  over 
five  hundred  thousand  millio  i  francs.  And  by  another  slight  effort  in 
arithmetic  we  might  soon  bring  up  the  amount  to  a  billion  or  two. 

In  the  same  way  anyone  wishing  to  sell  some  land  and  v^ho  fixes  as 
the  price  the  sura  of  all  that  the  land  has  ever  produced  and  also  all 
that  it  might  produce  in  a  century  or  two,  would  certainly  not  find  a 
purchaser  at  his  price,  and  would  run  the  risk  of  being  taken  for  a 
Bedlamite. 

The  Peruvian  territory  that  Chile  took  possession  of  in  repayment 
of  war  expenses,  was  not  then  worth  more  than  fifty  millions  of  the 
dollars  then  current,  and  that  amount  did  not  repay  us  by  any  means. 
Even  adding  the  efftictive  value  of  Tacna  and  Arica,  estimated  by 
common  agreement  of  the  two  nations  at  ten  million  dollars  the  total 
sum  is  far  inferior  to  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
war  into  which  we  were  so  unjustly  provoked.  That  which  Tarapaca 
has  afterwards  produced  and  that  which  it  will  in  future  produce,  is 
not  a  value  delivered  by  Peru,  but  the  natural  production  of  Chilian 
labour,  and  the  legitimate  interest  of  Chilian  capital,  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  elsewhere  applied  with  equally  productive  results. 

To  pretend  that  Chile,  that  has  not  yet  been  repaid  the  sums  spent, 
is  obliged  «by  equity»  to  make  presents  of  territories.  Ports,  railways 
and  capitals  to  those  w^ho  provoked  her  into  all  the  sufferings  of  a  vvar, 
is  not  logical.  Leaving  aside  as  childish  the  arguments  taken  from 
such  extravagant  calculations,  we  may  pass  on  to  considerations,  of 
another  and  of  a  higher  order,  that  may  influence  a  nation,  and  which 
impose  upon  Chile  the  necessity  of  obtaining  by  all  legitimate  means, 
and  in  the  full  use  of  her  rights,  the  possession  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 
We  will  not  give  great  importance  to  the  loss  that  Chile  would  suffer 
by  giving  up  that  zone,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  tranquil  occupa- 
tion has  caused  it  to  be  considered,  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an  integrant 
part  of  our  country.  We  will  not  stay  to  show  the  consequences  of  the 
loss,  that  now  would  be  a  real  dismemberment  of  national  territory, 
affecting  our  international  prestige  and  even  our  internal  credit.  Im- 
portant  as  these  considerations  are,  and  though  nations  are  accustomed 
10 
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to  make  all  sorts  of  sacrifices  to  avoid  decadence  in  their  international 
standing,  yet  we  may  say  that  these  reasons  are  not,  nor  ought  to  be, 
the  first  and  most  important  ones. 

But  that  which  is  a  decisive  reason,  not  to  be  neglected  by  the  Go- 
vernment or  by  the  people,  is  national  security.  Now  the  Camaronea 
line  is  not  a  rational  frontier  for  a  country.  This  is  such  an  important 
matter  that  we  must  treat  it  at  some  length,  taking  advantage  of  the 
technical  Keport,  that  General  Jos6  Velasquez,  principal  Staff  Officer 
of  the  Chilian  army,  during  the  Pacific  AVar,  made  in  1883,  at  the 
request  of  the  Civil  Governor  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 

The  land  of  the  province  of  Tarapaca  produces  nothing  that  can  serve 
as  food  for  man  or  beast,  therefore  we  may  say  that  life  there  is  artifi- 
cial, depending  upon  the  exterior  for  all  food  supplies,  which  arrive  by 
sea,  principally  from  Chile.  Were  these  supples  cut  off,  for  even  a  very 
short  time,  life  there  would  be  impossible.  Therefore  an  army  there 
would  depend,  for  its  very  existence,  upon  the  command  of  the  sea  and 
of  the  ports  of  the  coast. 

From  Loa  to  Camarones  there  is  no  drinkable  water  on  the  coast, 
and  in  consequence  there  is  no  vegetation,  nor  any  kind  of  agriculture. 
The  valley  and,  so  called,  river  of  Camarones  is  dry  in  some  years,  and 
in  others  water  is  very  scarce. 

If,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  Chile  should  lose  command  of  the  sea,  no 
food  could  reach  Tarapaca,  except  from  a  proximate  centre  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  there  is  no  other  than  the  territory  of  Tacna. 

As  a  military  frontier,  the  valley  of  Camarones,  that  is  really  very 
deep  in  all  its  extension,  is  of  easy  passage  for  infantry,  cavalry  and 
mountain  artillery;  only  heavy  guns  could  not  pass  it,  from  want  of 
cart  roads. 

The  length  of  this  valley  is  over  120  miles  and  a  numerous  army 
would  be  required  to  defend  it  and  the  ten  or  twelve  paths  that  cross 
it.  This  army  would  have  to  camp  out  in  a  wilderness  without  resour- 
ces of  any  kind,  and  wonld  have  to  be  maintained  at  an  enormous  cost 
and  with  the  greatest  difiiculty,  in  conditions  perhaps  impossible  to 
provide  for,  in  time  of  war. 

And  this  long  line  of  defense  is  open  to  a  front  attack  in  all  its  ex- 
tension, and  on  the  flanki  there  exist  several  paths  that  cross  the  moun- 
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tains,  which  are  not  very  high  nor  very  diiiieult  of  passage  there,  and 
communicate  with  Bolivia. 

From  Arica  to  Caraarones  there  is  bat  60  miles  of  road,  with  water 
and  recourses,  which  would  facilitate  an  attack  from  the  north,  that 
could  be  made  under  excellent  conditions,  as  the  attacking  force  would 
be  secure  of  ample  supplies  in  their  rear,  The  rich  and  productive 
valley  of  Tacna  and  adjacent  district  could  easily  furnish  supplies  for 
a  numerous  army,  as  was  practically  proved  during  the  Pacific  War. 
Indeed  then,  the  allied  army  organised  and  maintained  itself  perfectly 
at  Tacna  and  the  surrounding  country,  drawing  supplies  exclusively 
from  local  sources,  though  the  port  of  Arica  was  blockaded  and  the  ene- 
my had  command  of  the  sea. 

From  the^e  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  search  of  the  enemy 
across  the  desert,  and  to  attack  them  in  their  positions.  The  allied  ar- 
my that  defended  Tarapac^  were  iu  very  different  circumstances;  as 
soon  as  their  line  of  communication  to  the  north  was  cut  off,  and  the 
port  of  Pisagua  closed  to  them,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  or  to  perish 
in  the  desert;  and  in  their  march  in  search  of  provisions  and  water  they 
were  routed  at  the  battle  of  Dolores,  otherwise  called  San  Francisco. 

The  Chilian  frontier  of  Camarones  will  always  be  exposed  to  the 
grave  defect,  that  renders  it  inadmissible;  an  army  defending  this  line 
to  protect  Tarapaca,  and  that,  not  being  in  possession  of  the  sea,  were 
attacked  on  the  flank,  would  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  with- 
out resources  of  any  kind.  General  Velasquez  says:— «!  give  such  im- 
portance to  this  point  that  I  consider  it  needless  to  point  out  several 
«  other  defects  of  the  line  of  Camarones  as  a  military  and  strategic 
«  frontier  for  our  country.  This  objection  alone  is  sufficient  to  cause 
«  its  rejection!). 

This  skilful  and  studious  Staff  Officer  during  the  Pacific  iWar,  who 
kuew  practically  all  the  details  of  the  ground,  diligently  sought  a  mi- 
litary port  for  our  army  and  navy  and  found  that  Arica  wa?  the  only 
one  that  might  serve.  It  is  the  only  port  worthy  of  the  name  in  many 
degrees  of  latitude  of  the  coast  line.  Without  this  base  of  operations, 
that  is  a  true  natural  fortification,  the  Chilian  dominion  of  Tarapaca 
is  delusive.  And  this  port  in  possession  of  an  enemy  is  a  danger  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  implies  the  loss  of  that  province. 
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lu  Turapaca  there  is  no  poi't  suited  for  uaval  and  military  opera- 
Lions,  nor  roads  that  permit  communication  by  land  with  Chile;  it  has 
no  pvoduclions  or  resources  such  as  are  indispensable  to  substain  a  gar- 
rison; its  frontier  line  at  Camarones  is  far  too  extended  to  admit  of  an 
easy  defeuce;  this  line  has  a  neigbouring  province  abundant  in  resour- 
ces and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  where  the  enemy  can,  under  very  advan- 
tageous conditions,  organise  and  station  a  numerous  army,  ready  at 
any  time  to  hostilise  us;  and  finally  the  climate  and  physical  conditions 
of  Camarones  are  such  that  fevers  are  more  prevalent  there  than  at 
Locumba  and  Moquegna.  Such  a  frontier  is,  then,  absurd. 

Oa  the  other  hand  let  ns  see  what  the  frontier  of  Tacna  would  be. 
A  glance  at  a  map  shows  ns  that  in  these  regions  the  sea  runs  inland, 
as  if  iu  search  of  the  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
outlying  ridges  of  the  mountains  advance  towards  the  sea;  in  this  way 
from  Pachia,  where  the  first  profiles  of  the  colossal  Tacora  make  their 
appearance,  to  the  beach  where  the  imposing  Morro  of  Arica  rises,  there 
is  a  distance  of  not  much  more  than  30  miles;  less  than  a  third  of  the 
length  of  the  Oamarones  line.  If  to  this  great  advantage  be  added  the 
very  decided  ones  offered  by  the  rich  and  productive  valley  of  Tacna 
so  admirably  protected  at  its  two  extremities  by  those  gigantic  natural 
fortresses,  it  is  easy  to  understand;  without  tecnical  knowledge  or  long 
explanations,  the  enormous  superiority  of  this  frontier,  as  compared 
with  the  Oamarones  line. 

All  that  is  wanting  in  Tarapaca  exist  in  abundance  at  Tacna.  At 
this  city,  as  well  at  as  in  the  districts  of  Pachia,  Galaaa,  Pocollai  and  at 
the  Port  of  Arica  everything  needful  exists:  a  port  with  secure  anchor- 
age, railw.Hys,  roads,  telegraphs,  hospitals,  buildings,  agriculture,  all 
these  are  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  territory.  The  Port  of  Arica, 
naturally  indicated  as  most  important  in  the  mercantile  affairs  of  the 
Pacific,  is  at  the  same  time  a  natural  fortress  of  the  first  order;  aud 
joined  to  Tacna,  as  it  is,  by  railway,  renders  exceptionally  easy  the  vi- 
gilence  and  defense  of  this  line. 

But  there  is  yet  another  consideration.  A  short  extension  and  an  effec- 
tive defense  are  without  any  doubt,  fundamental  advantages  for  a  fron- 
tier, and  for  a  military  and  strategic  line;  but  there  is  also  required, 
to  render  it  complete,   a  suitable  position  that   easily  dominates  the 
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positions  where  the  enemy  may  concentrate  forces.  InTarapacathe  Chi- 
lian army  requires  great  land  and  sea  forces  to  break  up  hostile  concen- 
tration; while  at  Tacna,  on  the  coutraiy,  the  enemy  is  not  only  domi- 
nated without  the  need  of  great  force,  but  it  would  be  he  who  would 
be  in  check.  In  Tarapaca  the  elements  for  moving  an  army  are  very 
costly;  at  Tacna  this  can  be  attended  to  without  any  cost.  A  conve- 
nient garrison  at  Sama  and  at  Tarata  would  protect  our  frontier  from 
surprise  or  attack  from  the  north,  and  the  Andes  form  a  protection 
on  the  east.  Thus  the  tranquil  dominion  of  Chile  can  be  maintained 
without  effort  or  danger. 

These  circumstances  oblige  Chile  to  modify  her  frontier  of  Camarones, 
not  from  a  desire  to  gain  a  little  more  territory,  nor  from  a  desire  for 
international  prestige,  but  from  the  supreme  reason  of  maintaining  her 
existence  as  a  nation.  A  nation  may  make,  in  the  cause  of  fraternity, 
or  of  harmony  and  generosity,  great  sacrifices  of  money  or  of  self  love, 
of  right  or  of  convenience,  and  Chile  has  never  refused  such,  but  it  is 
not  sensate  to  require  of  us,  from  sentimental  reasons  the  sacrifice  of 
our  security,  that  might  mean  our  life  as  a  nation.  And,  without  great 
danger  to  our  national  life,  we  cannot  give  up  possession  of  Tacna  and 
Arica. 

Chile  has  an  equal  right  with  Peru  to  obtain  definite  possession  of 
these  territories.  The  Treaty  of  Ancon  placed  the  two  countries  in  an 
equality  of  position;  but  Chile  has  a  greater  interest  than  Peru  in  obtain- 
ing thera,  and  can  offer  them  a  future  of  prosperity  and  progress, 
while  Peru  neither  wishes,  nor  is  able  to  do  more,  than  to  return  them 
to  the  state  of  neglect  and  inertia  in  which  they  always  were  while  in 
her  possession;  and  finally  the  inevitable  and  supreme  law  of  self  pre- 
servation, that  in  this  case  impels  Chile  and  does  not  affect  Peru,  jus- 
tifies and  consecrates  the  efforts  made  by  onr  country  to  ward  off  a 
permanent  danger,  and  one  of  the  gravest  that  can  threaten  a  nation. 

On  concluding  our  labour. — without  doubt  very  deficient,  but  inspired 
by  a  sound  spirit,— we  do  not  pretend  to  convince  the  systematic  ene- 
m-ies  of  our  country.  It  has  been  our  desire  to  condense  the  antecedents 
of  the  question,  in  order  that  impartial  spectators  may  apreciate  them 
with  judgment  and  equity,  and  not  be  perturbed  by  the,  perhaps, 
nnscropulous  propagation  of  statements  adverse  to  the  incontestable 
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rights  of  Chile  and  against  her  loyal  proceedings.  We  may  again  repeat 
that  the  problem  is  very  arduous;  but  the  discretion  and  patriotism  of 
our  statesmen  will  find  a  solution  that  guarding  the  vital  interests  lof 
our  country,  will  harmonise  with  the  justice  that  is  due  to  nations  that 
provoked  us  to  war,  that  have  given  rise  to  these  problems,  that  ought 
to  take  the  consequences,  but  at  the  same  time  are  sisters,  and  their 
interests  also  affect  us  by  the  universal  law  of  consolidation,  providen- 
tial and  conciliatory. 
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